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LIST OF PUBLIC LAWS 

CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME 


THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SECOND SESSION, 1948 


. Veterans* Preference Act of 19^4, amendments. AN ACT To 
extend veterans’ preference benefits to widowed mothers of 

certain ex-servicemen and ex-servicewomen 

. Flood Control AcL 19S7, amendment. AN ACT To amend sec- 
tion 3 of the Flood Control Act approved August 28, 1937, 

and for other purposes 

. Veterans of Indian wars, pension rates. AN ACT To provide 
increases in the rates of pension payable to veterans of Indian 

wars and the dependents of such veterans 

. Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946^ amendments. AN ACT 
To amend the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, as 

amended 

Civil Service Retirement Actj amendments. AN ACT To amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act so as to make such Act appli- 
cable to the officers and employees of the National Library 

for the Blind 

U. 8. Soldiers* Home^ D. C. AN ACT To amend section 2 of 
the Act prescribing regulations for the Soldiers’ Home located 
at Washington, in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, approved March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. 564) 

U. S. In^rmation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. AN 
ACTij To promote the better understanding of the United 
States among the peoples of the world and to strengthen co- 
operative international relations 

South Pacific Commission. JOINT RESOLUTION Providing 
for membership and participation by the United States in the 
South Pacific Commission and authorizing an appropriation 

therefor 

Gettysburg National Military Parkj Pa. AN ACT Relating to 
the exchange of certain private and Federal properties within 
Gettysburg Nationcd Military Park, Pennsylvania, and for 

other purposes 

Joint Committee on the Economic Report. JOINT RESOLU- 
TION To change the date for filing the report of the Joint 

Committee on tne Economic Report 

Delaware Indian lands. AN ACT To authorize the filing of 
actions in State courts to quiet title to lands described in a 
treaty between the United States and the Delaware Indians, 

dated October 3, 1818 

Indian lands, rights-of-way. AN ACT To empower the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant rights-of-way for various purposes 
across lands of individual Indians or Indian tribes, communi- 
ties, bands or nations 

Osage Indian Tribe, Okla. AN ACT To provide for the granting 
of certificates of competency to certain members of the Osage 

Indian Tribe in Oklahoma, and for other purposes 

Interparliamentary Union. AN ACT To amend the Act of June 
28, 1935, entitled '‘An Act to authorize participation by the 

United States in the Interparliamentary Union” 

National-forest land. AN ACT Making it a petty offense to enter 

any nationaJ-forest land while it is closed to the public. 

Veterans, subsistence allowance. AN ACT To provide increased 
subsistence allowance to veterans pursuing certain courses 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
and for other purposes 
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. Oreai Lakes^ navigation, AN ACT To amend the Act entitled 
^'An Act to reffulate navigation on the Great Lakes and their 
connecting and tributary waters’*, approved February 8, 1896. 
. ShctBta National Forest. Calif, AN ACT To add certain public 

and other lands to tne Shasta National Forest, California 

_ Alien fiancSes or fiane^^ admission into U. 8. AN ACT To ex- 
tend the j^riod. of validity of the Act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien fiancees or fianc48 of members 
of the armed forces of the United States 

- Seminole Tribe, AN ACT To authorize payment to certain en- 

rolled members of the Seminole Tribe of Indians under Act of 
July 2, 1942 (Public, Numbered 645, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress) — 

- National cemeteries, superintendents, AN ACT To provide for 

selection of superintendents of national cemeteries from meri- 
torious and trustworthy members of the armed forces who have 

been disabled in line of duty for active field service 

. Transportation of iron ore, JOINT RESOLUTION To author- 
ize vessels of Canadian registry to transport iron ore between 

United States ports on the Great Lakes during 1948 

. Lignite, AN ACT To provide for the establishment and opera- 
tion of a research laboratory in the North Dakota lignite- 
consuming region for investigation of the mining, preparation, 
and utilization of lignite, for the development of new uses and 
markets, for improvement of health and safety in mining; and 
for a comprehensive study of the possibilities for increased 
utilization of the lignite resources of the region to aid in the 
solution of its economic problems and to make its natural and 
human resources of maximum usefulness in the reconversion 

period and time of peace 

. Huntington, W, Va.^ site for Federal Building. AN ACT To pro- 
vide for the acquisition of a site for a new Federal Building in 
Huntington, West Virginia, adjoining existing Federal build- 
ings there, as an economy measure, before land values have 

increased as a result of improvements 

_ Omaha, Nebr., post-office site, AN ACT To authorize the pur- 
chase of a new post-oflfice site at Omaha, Nebraska 

. Portland, Or eg., post office, AN ACT To provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and preparation of plans and specifications for a 
new postal building and for remodeling of the existing main 
post-office building in Portland, Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses 

- Field postal service, promotions, AN ACT To ratify the adminis- 

trative promotions of employees on military furlough from the 
field postal service, in certain cases^ and for related purposes. . 
. Territory of Minnesota, commemorative stamp. JOINT RESO- 
LUTION To authorize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one-hundredth anniversary of the crea- 
tion of the Territory of Minnesota 

. Armed forces reserve components. AN ACT To provide for in- 
active duty training pay for the Organized Reserve Corps, to 
provide uniform standards for inactive duty training pay for 
all Reserve components of the armed forces, and for other 

purposes 

Knights of Khorassan, AN ACT To amend the Act entitled 
^^An Act to incorporate the Imperial Palace, Dramatic Order 
Knights of Khorassan”, to increase the amount of property 
which the corporation may hold from $100,000 to $5,000,000. . 
Provo River project, Utah, AN ACT To provide a means for the 
orderly continuation and completion of the Deer Creek and 

aqueduct divisions of the Provo River project, Utah 

Klamath Welfare Act. AN ACT To provide for the general 
welfare and advancement of the Klamath Indians in Oregon. 
Housing and Rent Act of 1948. AN ACT To extend certain pro- 
visions of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, to provide for the 
termination of controls on maximum rents in areas and on 
housing accommodations where conditions justifying such 

controls no longer exist, and for other purposes 

National-forest lands. AN ACT To facilitate the use and oo- 

owancy of national-forest lands, and for other purposes 

D. C. Emergency Rent Act, amendment. AN ACT To extend for a 
tempKirary p>eriod the provisions of the District of Columbia 
Emergency Rent Act 
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Rural carriers, equipment maintenance. AN ACT To increase 
the equipment maintenance of rural carriers 1 cent per mile 
per day traveled by each rural carrier for a period of two years, 

and for other purposes 

National Housing Act, amendments. AN ACT To provide for 
a temporary extension of the National Housing Act, as 

amended 

Rubber Act of 1948. AN ACT To strengthen national security 
and the common defense by providing for the maintenance 
of an adequate domestic rubber-producing industry, and for 

other purposes 

Foreign aid, Indians, tax refunds. JOINT RESOLUTION 
Making appropriations for foreign aid, welfare of Indians, and 

refunding internal-revenue collections 

Revenue Act of 1948. AN ACT To reduce individual income tax 

payments, and for other purposes 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. AN ACT To promote world 
peace and the general welfare, national interest, and foreign 
policy of the United States through economic, financial, and 
other measures necessary to the maintenance of conditions 
abroad in which free institutions may survive and consistent 
with the maintenance of the stren^h and stability of the 

United States 

Veterans^ Administration, expenditures. AN ACT To provide 
basic authority for certain administrative expenditures for the 

Veterans’ Administration, and for other purposes _ 

Philippines, Veterans Administration offices. AN ACT To 
extend the authority of the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs 
to establish and continue ofiBces in the territory of the Republic 

of the Philippines 

Tariff Act of 1930, amendment. AN ACT To amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 with reference to platinum foxes, and platinum fox 

furs, and for other purposes 

Hawaii and Alaska, trade statistics. AN ACT To exempt Hawaii 
and Alaska from the requirements of the Act of April 29, 1902, 
relating to the procurement of statistics of trade between the 

United States and its noncontiguous territory 

Oregon and California Railroad, etc., grant lands. AN ACT To 
reopen the revested Oregon and California Railroad and 
reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands to exploration, 
location, entry, and disposition under the general mining laws. 
Interstate Commerce Act, amendment. AN ACT To amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, and for other purposes. 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Houston, Tex. AN ACT To authorize the 
Houston Council, Navy League of the United States, to con- 
struct a refiecting pool at the United States naval hospital, 

Houston, Texas 

Mineral leases, Mont., N. Dak., S. Dak., and Wash, AN ACT To 
authorize the States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Washington to lease their State lands for pro- 
duction of minerals, including leases for exploration for oil, 
gas, apd other hydrocarbons and the extraction thereof, for 
such terms of years and on such conditions as may be irom 
time to time provided by the legislatures of the respective 

States 

Roosevelt, Utah, high-school buildinp. AN ACT Authorizing an 
appropriation for the construction, extension, and improve- 
ment of a high-school building near Roosevelt, Utah, for the 
district embracing the east portion of Duchesne County and 

the west portion of Uintah County 

San Jacinto-San Vicente aqueduct. AN ACT Relating to the 
construction and disposition of the San Jacinto-San Vicente 

aqueduct 

Port Newark Army Base, N. J. AN ACT To provide additional 
time to the city of Newark, New Jersey, for paying certain in- 
stallments on the purchase price of the Port Newark Army 

Base, and for other purposes 

Army uniform. AN ACT To amend the Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, to make it applicable to the Canal Zone, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands 
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_ U, S. Merchant Marine Academy ^ Kings Point, N. Y, AN ACT 
To authorize the construction of a chapel and a library at the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 

New York, and to authorize the acceptance of private contri- 
butions to assist in defraying the cost of construction thereof, Apr. 17, 1948 

, Federal Airport Act, amendments, AN ACT To extend the pro- 
visions of the Federal Airport Act to the Virgin Islands Apr. 17, 1948 

- D. C, Traffic Act, 19S5, amendment, AN ACT To amend section 

7 of the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, 

to provide for learners^ permits, and for other purposes Apr. 20, 1948 

. Practice of heahng art, D, C, AN ACT To amend an Act en- 
titled ^^An Act to regulate the practice of the healing art to 
protect the public health in the District of Columbia", ap- 
proved February 27, 1929, as amended Apr. 20, 1948 

- D, C, Alcoholic Beverage Control Board, AN ACT To provide 

that coinpensation of members of the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board of the District of Columbia shall bo fixed in 

accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, _ Apr. 20, 1948 

, Tariff Act of 1980, amendment. AN ACT To amend paragraph 
1629 of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to provide for the free im- 
portation of exposed X-ray film Apr. 20, 1948 

, Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949, AN ACT Making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, Apr. 20, 1948 

_ Social-securtty coverage. AN ACT To exclude certain vendors 
of newspapers or magazines from certain provisions of the 
Social Security Act and Internal Revenue Code Apr. 20, 1948 


, National parks, appointments of commissioners. AN ACT To 
provide that appointments of United States commissioners 
for the Isle Royale, Hawaii, Mammoth Cave, and Olympic Na- 
tional Parks shall oe made by the United States district courts 
without the recommendation and approval of the Secretary 


of the Interior Apr. 21, 1948 

, Remount Service. AN ACT To transfer the Remount Service 
from the Department of the Army to the Department of 

Agriculture Apr. 21, 1948 

, Bankruptcy Act, 1898, amendment, AN ACT To amend an 
Act entitled '^An Act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States", approved July 1, 1898, 

and Acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto Apr. 21, 1948 

_ Foot-and-mouth disease. AN ACT To enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct research on foot-and-mouth disease 
and other diseases of animals and to amend the Act of May 
29, 1884 (23 Stat. 31), as amended, by adding another sec- 
tion Apr. 24, 1948 

, National parks, surplus real property. AN ACT To authorize 
transfer of surplus real property to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior for consolidation of Federal 
holdings within areas administered by the National Park 

Service Apr. 24, 1948 

- Navy Department, sesquicentennial, JOINT RESOLUTION 
To provide for the commemoration of the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the establishment of the Department of the 

Navy Apr. 26, 1948 

. Maryland, land conveyance. AN ACT To provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Maryland, for the use of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, of the northern portion of a parcel of land 
previously constituting a part of the campus of the university 
and previously conveyed by the State of Maryland to the 

United States for the use of the Bureau of Mines Apr. 27, 1948 

. Gambling ships, AN ACT To prohibit the operation of gam- 
bling ships, and for other purposes Apr. 27, 1948 

. U, S. Code, title 17, amendment. AN ACT To amend title 17 of 

the United States Code entitled ‘'Copyrights." Apr. 27, 1948 

. Fort Peck Indians. AN ACT Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay salaries and expenses of the chairman, secre- 
tary, and clerk of the Fort Peck General Council, members 
of the Fort Peck Tribal Executive Board, and other commit- 
tees appointed by said Fort Peck General Council, and official 
delegates of the Fort Peck Tribes Apr. 28, 1948 
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_ Southwest Indian Mission, Inc,, Utah, AN ACT To authorize 
the sale of certain public lands in San Juan County, Utah, to 

the Southwest Indian Mission, Incorporated 

. Fort Sumter National Monument, S. C, JOINT RESOLUTION 
To establish the Fort Sumter National Monument in the State 

of South Carolina 

_ Canton and Enderbury Islands, AN ACT To amend the Act of 
August 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 784), so as to extend the jurisdiction 
of the United States District Court, Territory of Hawaii, 

over Canton and Enderbury Islands 

. Daylight saving time, D, C, AN ACT To authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to establish day- 

li^t saving time in the District 

D, V, Emergency Rent Act, 1941, amendments, AN ACT To 
amend and extend the provisions of the District of Columbia 
Emergency Rent Act, approved December 2, 1941, as amended. 
Mescalero Apache Indian Tribe, AN ACT Providing for pay- 
ment of $50 to each enrolled member of the Mescalero j^ache 
Indian Tribe from funds standing to their credit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States 

D, C. Revenue Act of 1947 , amendments, AN ACT To amend an 
Act entitled ''An Act to provide revenue for the District of 

Columbia, and for other purposes”, approved July 16, 1947 

Tariff Act of 1930, amendment, AN ACT To amend paragraph 
1803 (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930, relating to firewood and 

other woods 

Naval service, medical services, AN ACT To authorize the pay- 
ment of certain claims for medical treatment of persons in the 
naval service; to repeal section 1686 of the Revised Statutes; 

and for other purposes 

Veterans, subsistence allowances, etc, AN ACT To provide addi- 
tional subsistence allowances and to raise the ceilings on wages 

and allowances pertaining to certain veterans 

Navy, salvage facilities, AN ACT To authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to provide salvage facilities, and for other purposes.. 
Internal Revenue Code, amendments, AN ACT To amend sec- 
tions 212 (b) and 231 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code 

Five Civilized Tribes, Okla,, commemorative stamp. JOINT 
RESOLUTION To provide for the issuance of a special postage 
stamp in honor of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians in Okla- 
homa 

Loans for Indians, AN ACT To authorize loans for Indians, 

and for other purposes 

Army-Navy Nurse Corps, retirement benefits. AN ACT To equal- 
ize retirement benefits among members of the Nurse Corps of 

the Army and the Navy, and for other purposes 

Shipping Act, 1916, amendment. AN ACT To amend section 40 

of the Shipping Act, 1916 (39 Stat. 728), as amended 

First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1943, AN ACT Making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 
Bridge, Mississippi River. AN ACT To extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 

River at or near Sauk Rapids, Minnesota 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. AN ACT To authorize the ex- 
penditure of income from Federal Prison Industries, Incor- 
porated, for training of Federal prisioners 

Star-route contracts. JOINT RESOLUTION To authorize the 
Postmaster General to withhold the awarding of star-route 

contracts for a period of sixty days 

Disbursing officers, validation of payments. AN ACT To vali- 
date payments heretofore made by disbursing officers of the 
United States Government covering cost of shipment of house- 
hold effects of civilian employees, and for other purposes 

Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, Va. AN ACT To 
authorize a bridge, roads and approaches, supports and bents, 
or other structures, across, over, or upon lands of the United 
States within the limits of the Colonial National Historical 

Park at or near Yorktown, Vii^inia 

Radiotelegraph operators. AN ACT To provide for the licensing 
of marine radiotelegraph operators as ship radio officers, and 
for other purposes - 
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. National cemeteried, AN ACT To estabUsli eligibility for burial 

in national cemeteries, and for other purooses May 14, 1948 — 

- D* C. courthouHey construction. AN ACfT To authorize the con- 
struction of a courthouse to accommodate the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia and the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, and 


for other purposes May 14, 1948 — 

.. Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act. 1940 y amendment. AN 
ACT To amend the Act entitled '^Boulder Canyon Project 

Adjustment Act”, approved July 19, 1940 May 14, 1948 

-- Sale of Indian lands. AN ACT To authorize the sale of indi- 
vidual Indian lands acquired under the Act of June 18, 1934, 

and under the Act of June 26. 1936 May 14, 1948 — 

-- Seniority Act for Rural Mail Carriers. AN ACT To establish 
the methods of advancement for post-office employees (rural 

carriers) in the field service May 18, 1948 — 

Disabled veterans, support. AN ACT To increase temporarily 
the amount of Federal aid to State or Territorial homes for the 

support of disabled soldiers and sailors of the United States. . May 18, 1948 

-- Marine Band. AN ACT To authorize the attendance of the 
United States Marine Band at the Eighty-second National 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic to be held 

in Grand Rapids, Michigan, September 26 to 30, 1948 May 18, 1948 

__ Oeneral Accountirui Office, building construction. AN ACT To 
authorize the Federal Works Administrator to construct a 
building for the General Accounting Office on square 518 in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes May 18, 1948 

- ^ Wildlife control areas, Calif. AN ACT For the acquisition and 

maintenance of wildlife management and control areas in the 

State of California, and for other purposes May 18, 1948 

.. Coast Guard, retirement. AN ACT To amend the Act of July 
23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law Numbered 219 of the 

Eightieth Congress) May 19, 1948 

-- Jeffersonville Flood Control District, Ind. AN ACT For the re- 
lief of Jeffersonville Flood Control District, Jeffersonville, 

Indiana, a municipal corporation May 19, 1948 

.. Wildlife conservation. AN ACT Authorizing the transfer of 

certain real property for wildlife, or other purposes May 19, 1948 

-- Immigration Act of 1924, amendments. AN ACT To amend the 

Immigration Act of 1924, as amended May 19, 1948 

-- VeterafM, mxistering^out pay. AN ACT To extend the time 
within which application for the benefits of the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 may be made by veterans discharged 

from the armed forces before the effective date of such Act May 19, 1948 

» « Customs duties. AN ACT To permit the temporary free impor- 
tation of racing shells, and increasing the amount of exemp- 
tions allowed for personal purchases abroad May 19, 1948 

Insurance rales, D. C. AN ACT To provide for regulation of 
certain insurance rates in the District of Columbia, and for 

other purposes May 20, 1948 

Flathead Reservation, Mont. AN ACT To authorize the sale of 
certain individual Indian land on the Flathead Reservation to 

the State of Montana May 20, 1948 

.. Rapid City, S. Dak,, conveyance. AN ACT Authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain lands in South Dakota 

for municipid or public purposes May 20, 1948 

- . Navigation on inland waters, etc. AN ACT Relating to the rules 
for the prevention of collisions on certain inland waters of the 
United States and on the western rivers, and for other purposes. May 21 , 1948 

— Oyster beds. La. and Miss. AN ACT Authorizing an appropria- 

tion for investigating the oyster beds damaged or destroyed by 


the intrusion of fresh water and the blockage of natural pas- 
sages west of the Mississippi River in the vicinity of Lake 
Mechant and Bayou Severin, Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana, 
and by the opening of the Bonnet Carre Spillway, and for other 

purpoB^. ... May 21, 1948... 

-- Carolina Power and Light Co., construction, etc., of dam. AN 
ACT Granting the consent of Congress to Carolina Power and 
Light Company to construct, maintain, and operate a dam in 
the Lumber River May 21, 1948 
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Supplemental National Defense Appropriation Acty 1948. AN 
ACT Making supplemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 

purposes 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, amendments. AN ACT 
To amend the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 

amended, and for other purposes 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. AN ACT To pro- 
mote the national defense by increasing the membership of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and for other 

purposes 

General Bridge Aci of 1948, amendment. AN ACT To amend the 

General Bridge Act of 1946 

East Bay Municipal Utihtu District, Calif. AN ACT To author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to grant to the East Bay Munic- 
ipal Utility District, an agency of the State of California, an 
easement for the construction and operation of a water main in 
and under certain Government-owned lands comprising a part 
of the United States naval air station, Alameda, California — 
Aliens. AN ACT To amend the immigration laws to deny ad- 
mission to the United States of aliens who may be coming 
here for the purpose of engaging in activities which will en- 
danger the public safety of the United States 

Boulder Ctty, Nev. AN ACT Directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell and lease certain houses, apartments, and lands 

in Boulder City, Nevada 

Flathead Indian irrigation project, Mont. AN ACT To provide 
for adjustment of irrigation charges on the Flathead Indian 

irrigation project, Montana, and for other purposes 

Northport Irrigation District. AN ACT Authorizing the execu- 
tion of an amendatory repayment contract with the North- 

port Irrigation District, and for other purposes 

Clams. AN ACT Authorizing and directing the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior to undertake 

certain studies of the soft-shell and hard-shell clams 

Civil Air Patrol. AN ACT To establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the United States Air Force and to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air 
Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, and for other pur- 
poses - 

Memorial Day. JOINT RESOLUTION Requesting the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating Memorial Day, 1948, 

as a day for a Nation-wide prayer for peace 

Federal Power Act, amendment. AN ACT To amend section 24 
of the Federal Power Act so as to provide that the States may 
apply for reservation of portions of power sites released for 
entry, location, or selection to the States for highway pur- 
poses 

Government, etc., personnel, transportation. AN ACT To provide 
for furnishing transportation for certain Government and 

other personnel, and for other purposes 

Use of public lands for national defense purposes, AN ACT 
Authorizing the head of the department or agency using the 

E ublic domain for national defense purposes to compensate 
olders of grazing permits and licenses for losses sustained by 
reason of such use of public lands for national defense pur- 
poses 

Alaska, public airports. AN ACT To authorize the construc- 
tion, protection, operation, and maintenance of public airports 

in the Territory of Alaska 

Potash mining. AN ACT To amend the Act entitled “An Act 
to promote the mining of potash on the public domain’% ap- 
proved February 7, 1927, so as to provide for the disposition 
of the rentals and royalties from leases issued or renewed under 
the Act entitled “An Act to authorize exploration for and dis- 
position of potassium”, approved October 2, 1917 

Canadians admitted to U. S. Naval and Military Academies. AN 
ACT To amend the Acts authorizing the courses of instruc- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy and the United 
States Military Academy to be given to a limited number of 
persons from the American Republics so as to permit such 
courses of instruction to be given to Canadians 
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Kearney, Nebr., conveyance. AN ACT To authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to exchange certain property with the City 

of Kearney, Nebraska 

Federal Works Agency, special policemen. AN ACT To author- 
ize the Federal Works Administrator or oflBcials of the Federal 
Works Agency duly authorized by him to appoint special 
policemen for duty upon Federal property under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency, and for other purposes 

Nationality Act of 1940, amendment. AN ACT To amend the 

Nationality Act of 1940 7 - 

Fairbanks, Alaska, conveyance. AN ACT To transfer lot 1 in 
block 115, city of Fairbanks, Alaska, to the city of Fairbanks, 


Alaska, district court division. AN ACT To amend the fourth 
paragraph of section 4 , chapter 1, title I, of the Act entitled 
^‘An Act making further provision for a civil government for 
Alaska, and for other purposes'*, approved June 6 , 1900 (31 

Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C. sec. 101), as amended 

Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, amendment. AN ACT 
To provide for the distribution among the States of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming of the receipts of the Colorado 
River Development Fund for use in the fiscal years 1949 to 
1955, inclusive, on a basis which is as nearly equal as practi- 
cable and to make available other funds for the investigation 
and construction of projects in any of the States of the Colo- 
rado River Basin in addition to appropriations for said 

purposes from the Colorado River Development Fund 

Mineral Beasing Art, 19B0, amendment. AN ACT To amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit the 

exercise of certain options on or before August 8 , 1950 

Inaugural ceremonies, quartering of troops. JOINT RESOLU- 
TION To provide for the quartering, in certain public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, of troops participating in the 

inaugural ceremonies of 1949 

Weather Bureau. AN ACT To provide basic authority for certain 
functions and activities of the Weather Bureau, and for other 


574 Inaugural ceremonies, maintenance of public order. JOINT 

RESOLUTION To provide for the maintenance of public 
order and the protection of life and property in connection with 
the Presidential inaugural ceremonies of 1949 

575 Inaugural ceremonies, permits to committee. JOINT RESOLU- 

TION Authorizing the granting of permits to the Committee 
on Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the President-elect in January 194^ and for other purposes-. 

576 Mineral leases, public lands. AN ACT To amend the Mineral 

Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, and the Potassium Act of 
February 7, 1927, in order to promote the development of cer- 
tain minerals on the public domain; and for other purposes 

577 Veterans^ Administraiion, acquisition of hospitals. AN ACT To 

provide for the acquisition of the ho^ital at Camp White, 
Medford, Oregon, and Schick General Hospital, Clinton^ Iowa, 
for use as domiciliary facilities by the Veterans' Administra- 


578 Alaska, powerboat mail service. AN ACT To amend an Act en- 

titled ‘*An Act to authorize the Postmaster General to contract 
for certain powerboat service in Alaska, and for other purposes", 
approved August 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 1338) 

579 Palmer River National Wildlife Refuge, Mass. AN ACT To re- 

duce in area the Parker River National Wildlife Refuge in 
Essex County, Massachusetts, and for other purposes 

580 Snake River, Idaho and Wyo. AN ACT Granting the consent of 

Congress to the States of Idaho and Wyoming to negotiate and 
enter into a compact for the division of the waters of the Snake 
River and its tributaries originating in either of the two States 
and flowing into the other 

581 Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, amendment. AN ACT To 

amend section 203 of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
designating certain public lands as available home lands 

582 Hawaii, certain interest rates. AN ACT To ratify sections 1 and 

2 of Joint Resolution 7 enacted by the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii in its regular session of 1947 
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. Interstate Commerce Act, amendment. AN ACT To amend sec- 
tion 20 (12) of the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect to 
recourse, by an initial or delivering carrier, against the carrier 
on whose line loss of, or damage or injury to, property is sus- 
tained, on account of expense incurred in defending actions at 

law 

Hawaii, re\>enue bonds. AN ACT To approve Act Numbered 74 
of the Session Laws of 1947 of the Temto^ of Hawaii, entitled 
''An act relating to revenue bonds of the Territory of Hawaii'', 
and Act Numbered 96 of the Session Laws of 1947 of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, entitled "An act relating to Territorial and 
county public improvements and the financing thereof by the 

issuance of revenue bonds" 

Hawatt, water supply of Honolulu. AN ACT To ratify Act 237 

of the Session Laws of Hawaii 1947 

Fort Peck 'project, Mont. AN ACT To authorize payments to 
the public school district or districts serving the Fort Peck 
project, Montana, for the education of dependents of persons 

engaged on that project 

Coast and Geodetic Survey Commissioned Officers* Act of 1948. 
AN ACT To provide for the distribution, promotion separa- 
tion, and retirement of commissioned officers of the Coast and 

(jreodetic Survey, and for other purooses 

» Oklahoma, land conveyance. AN ACT To provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land to the State of Oklahoma for the use 
and benefit of the Northeastern State College at Tahlequah, 

Oklahoma 

. Department of the Interior, oaths. AN ACT To eliminate the 
requirement of oaths in certain land matters, and for other 



ment lands to the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area project, and for other purposes 

« Coast Guard, service credit, AN ACT To allow service credit for 
certain enlisted men of the Coast Guard who acted as police- 
men and guards at the Ivigtut Cryolite Mine, Greenland, 

during 1940 and 1941 

. Coast Guard. AN ACT To amend the Act of Ju^ 23, 1947 (61 
Stat. 409) (Public Law Numbered 219 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress) 

- Alaska, taxes. AN ACT To amend section 9 of the Act of 

August 24, 1912 (37 Stat, 612) 

« Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, amendment. AN ACT To 
amend section 203 of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 

designating certain public lands as available home lands 

. Hawaii, puMic-improvement bonds. AN ACT To confirm and 
ratify Act 205 of the session laws of 1947 of the Territory of 
Hawaii, relating to the issuance of public-improvement bonds. 
. Veterans, homestead entries. AN ACT To amend an Act entitled 
"An Act to allow credit in connection with certain homestead 
entries for military or naval service rendered during World 

War 11." ... 

_ Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary 
Appropriation Act, 1949. AN ACT Making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 

other purposes 

Roads leading to national parks, etc. AN ACT To authorize the 
conveyance to States, or political subdivisions, of roads leading 
to certain historical areas administered by the Department of 

the Interior, and for other purposes 

Escorts of repatriated war dead. AN ACT To amend the Act of 
May 16, 1946 (Public Law 383, Seventy-ninth Congress), as 
amended, to provide increased allowances for the escorts of 

repatriated war dead 

Aliens, reentry permits. AN ACT Relating to the issuance of 

reentry permits to certain aliens 

Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation, D. C. AN ACT To 
amend an Act entitled "An Act to incoiporate the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the District of Columbia", 
approved January 6, 1893, as amended 
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Lower Yellowstone Irrigation Districts Numbered 1 and 2. AN 
ACT Authorizing modifications in the repayment contracts 
with the Lower Yellowstone Irrigation District Numbered 1 

and the Lower Yellowstone Irrigation District Numbered 2 

Cass County, Minn,, fish propagation. AN ACT To authorize 
the State of Minnesota to condemn lands owned by the 
United States in the county of Cass, State of Minnesota, for 

fish propagation, and for other purposes 

Yellowstone National Park, school facilities, AN ACT To pro- 
vide adequate school facilities within Yellowstone National 

Park, ana for other purposes 

Armory Board, D, C, AN ACT To establish a District of 

Columbia Armory Board, and for other purposes 

Second Decontrol Act of 1947 1 amendment, AN ACT To continue 
for a temporary period certain powers, authority, and discre- 
tion conferred on the President by the Second Decontrol Act 

of 1947, and for other purposes 

Volunteer firemen, commemorative stamp, JOINT RESOLU- 
TION To provide for the issuance of a special postage stamp 

series in honor of volunteer firemen 

Fort Kearney, Nebr,, commemorative stamp, JOINT RESOLU- 
TION To authorize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anniversary of the 

founding of Fort Kearney in the State of Nebraska 

New York City, commemorative stamp, JOINT RESOLUTION 
To authorize the issuance of a stamp commemorative of the 
golden anniversary of the consolidation of the Boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, which 

boroughs now comprise New York City 

Meat inspection, AN ACT Relating to the meat-inspection 

service of the Department of Agriculture 

National Archives, AN ACT To amend section 10 of the Act 
establishing a National Archives of the United States Govern- 
ment 

Tariff Act of 1980, amendment, AN ACT To amend paragraph 

813 of the Tariff Act of 1930 

Tariff duties on scrap iron, etc, AN ACT To continue until the 
close of June 30, 1949, the present suspension of import duties 

on scrap iron, scrap steel, and nonferrous metal scrap 

International Industrial Exposition, Inc., Atlantic City, N, J, 
JOINT RESOLUTION To permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhibition at the Inter- 
national Industrial Exposition, Incorporated, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, to be admitted without payment of tariff, and 

for other purposes 

Sexual psychopaths, D, C. AN ACT To provide for the treat- 
ment of sexual psychopaths in the District of Columbia, and 

for other purposes 

Surplus Property Act of 1944, amendment, AN ACT To amend 
section 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, to 
provide for the d^osition of surplus real property to States, 
political subdivisions, and municipalities for use as public 
parks, recreational areas, and historic-monument sites, and 

for other purposes 

Civil Service Act, amendment, AN ACT To amend the Civil 
Service Act to remove certain discrimination with respect to 
the appointment of persons having any physical handicap to 

positions in the classified civil service 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, parkway study. AN ACT To au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to have made by the 
Public Roads Administration and the National Park Service 
a joint reconnaissance survey of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal between Great Falls, Maryland, and Cumberland, 
Maryland^ and to report to the Congress upon the advisability 
and practicability or constructing thereon a parkway, and for 

other purposes 

Fort Story, Va, AN ACT To provide for the disposal of surplus 

sand at Fort Stoiy, VirMia 

Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. AN ACT To amend 
the Act of April 25, 1947, relating to the establishment of the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, and for other 
purposes 
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_ Poultry industry, commemorative stamp, JOINT RESOLU- 
TION To authorize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 

poultry industry in the United States 

- American Turners, commemorative stamp. JOINT RESOLU- 
TION To authorize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Turners Society in the United 

States 

. Civil service, certain salaries. AN ACT To provide for payment 
of salaries covering periods of separation from the Govern- 
ment service in the case of persons improperly removed from 

such service 

. Emergency housing, Oreg. and Wash. JOINT RESOLUTION 
To amend section 303 of the Act entitled *'An Act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection with national defense, 

and for other purposes'' 

. Women^s Armed Services Integration Act of 1948. AN ACT To 
establish the Women's Army Corps in the Regular Army, to 
authorize the enlistment and appointment of women in the 
Regular Air Force, Regular Navy and Marine Coros, and in 
the Reserve components of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 

Marine Corps, and for other purposes 

Army and Air Force, consiructton at military installations. AN 
ACT To authorize the Secretary of the Army and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to proceed with construction at military 

installations, and for other purposes 

Highland Falls, N. Y., water-^filtration plant. AN ACT To 
authorize the payment of a lump sum, in the amount of 
$85,000, to the village of Highland Falls, New York, as a con- 
tribution toward the cost of construction of a water-filtration 

plant, and for other purposes 

Naval vessels. AN ACT To remove the statutory limit of appro- 
priation expenditures for repairs or changes to a vessel of the 

Navy 

Yakima project, Wash., Kennewick Division. AN ACT To 
authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance, under 
Federal reclamation laws, of the Kennewick division of the 

Yakima project, Washington 

Tariff Act of 1930. amendment. AN ACT To amend paragraph 

1772 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 

Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. AN ACT To add 
certain lands to the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and for other purposes. _ 
Richmond County, N. Y., railroad right-of-way. AN ACT To 
amend an Act of Congress approved February 9, 1881, which 
granted a right-of-way for railroad purposes through certain 
lands of the United States in Richmond County New York.. 
Interstate Commerce Act, amendment. AN ACT To amend sec- 
tion 303 (e) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 

Hawaii, control of certain land. AN ACT To withdraw certain 
land as available land within the meaning of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act of 1920 (42 Stat. 108), as amended, 
and to restore it to its previous status under the control of the 

Territory of Hawaii 

Revenue Act of 1943, amendment. JOINT RESOLUTION To 
extend the time for the release, free of estate and gift tax, of 

powers of appointment, and for other purposes 

Washington ana Lee University. JOINT RESOLUTION Pro- 
viding for appropriate observance of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Washington and Lee University 

Port Chicago, Calif., claims. AN ACT To provide a method of 
paying certain unsettled claims for damages sustained as a 
result of the explosions at Port Chicago, California, on July 
17, 1944, in the amounts fotmd to be due by the Secretary of 

the Navy 

Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, amendments. AN ACT 
To amend sections 207, 213, 215, 216, 220, 222, and 225, of 
title 2 of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended 
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Lahor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1949. AN ACT 
Making appropriations for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, and related independent agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses 

Treasury and Post Office Departments Approj^iation Act, 1949, 
AN ACT Making appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for tne fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 

and for other purposes ^ 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Acty 1949, AN ACT Making 
appropriations for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes 

Social-Securxty coverage, JOINT RESOLUTION To maintain 
the status quo in respect of certain employment taxes and 
social-security benefits pending action by Congress on ex- 
tended social-security coverage 

World Health Orgamzatton. JOINT RESOLUTION Providing 
for membership and participation by the United States in the 
World Health Organization and authorizing an appropriation 

therefor 

Preston Bench project, Idaho, AN ACT To authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Preston Bench project, 

Idaho, in accordance with the Federal reclamation laws 

Golden Nematode Act. AN ACT To provide for the protection 
of potato and tomato production from the golden nematode, 

and for other purposes 

Supplemental Federal Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1949. 
An ACT Making supplemental appropriations for the Federal 
Security Agency for tne fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 

for other purposes 

International Aviation Facilities Act. AN ACT To encourage 
the development of an international air-transportation system 
adapted to the needs of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, of the postal service, and of the national defense, and 

for other purposes 

William Allen White, commemorative stamp. JOINT RESOLU- 
TION To authorize the issuance of a stamp commemorative 
of William Allen White, whose literary genius made such a 

great contribution in the field of American literature 

Nome, Alaska. AN ACT To provide for the construction of 

shore protective works at the town of Nome, Alaska 

Caribou National Forest, Idaho. AN ACT To authorize the re- 
vision of the boundaries of the Caribou National Forest in the 

State of Idaho 

Cattle grubs. AN ACT Authorizing additional research and in- 
vestigation into problems and methods relating to the eradica- 

cation of cattle grubs, and for other purposes 

Surplus athletic equipment. AN ACT To aid the associations, 
groups, organizations, and institutions encouraging participa- 
tion of the youth of the country in athletic and sports programs 
by making surplus athletic equipment available to such asso- 
ciations, groups, organizations, and institutions, and for other 

purposes 

Navy, public works. AN ACT To authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of certain public works, 

and for other purposes 

Bridges, Chesapeake Bay and Patapsco River. AN ACT Supple- 
menting the Act entitled *'An Act authorizing the State of 
Maryland, by and through its State Roads Commission or the 
successors of said commission, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate certain bridges across streams, rivers, and navigable waters 
which are wholly or partly within the State’’, approved April 
7 1938 

National Heart A^. AN ACT To amend the I^ublic Health 
Service Act to support research and training in diseases of the 
heart and circulation, and to aid the States in the development 
of community programs for the control of these diseases, and 

for other purposes 

Civil Aeronautics Act of 19S8, amendment. AN ACT To amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, by limiting the 

liability of certain persons not in possession of aircraft 

Thunderstorms, etc., study of. AN ACT To provide safety in 
aviation and to direct a study of the causes and characteristics 
of thunderstorms and other atmospheric disturbances 
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_ Bridge. Mystic River, AN ACT To authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey to the Mystic River Bridge Authority, an 
instrumentality of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, an 
easement for the construction and operation of bridge 
approaches over and across lands comprising a part of the 

United States Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Massachusetts 

. Virginia^ public-highway easement, AN ACT To authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia a right-of-way for public-highway purposes in certain 

lands at Pungo, Virginia 

_ Veterans^ Administration, travel expenses, AN ACT To amend 
Public Law Numbered 432, Seventy-sixth Congress, to in- 
clude an allowance of expenses incurred by Veterans’ Admin- 
istration beneficiaries and their attendants in authorized 

travel for vocational-rehabilitation purposes 

» Servicemen^ s Readjustment Act of 1944, amendment. AN ACT To 
extend for one year certain provisions of section 100 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, relating 
to the authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
enter into leases for periods not exceeding five years 

- Interstate Commerce Act, amendment. AN ACT To amend the 

Interstate Commerce Act with respect to certain agreements 

between carriers 

_ Dade Monument. AN ACT Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Army to have prepared a replica of the Dade Monument for 

presentation to the State of Florida 

„ Postal accounts, reimbursement for certain shortages. AN ACT 
To amend section 3 of the Act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 
654), as amended, so as to provide reimbursement to the 
Post Office Department by the Navy Department for 
shortages in postal accounts occurring while commissioned 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps are designated custo- 
dians of postal effects 

> Suspension of annual assessment work on mining claims, AN 
ACT Providing for the suspension of annual assessment work 

on mining claims held by location in the United States 

. Pinellas County, Fla., conveyance, AN ACT To provide for the 
conveyance to Pinellas County, State of Florida, of certain 

public lands herein described 

_ Patents for public lands. AN ACT To revise the method of 
issuing patents for public lands 

- Secretary of the Navy, discretionary powers. AN ACT To 

amend certain provisions of law relating to the naval service 
so as to authorize the delegation to the Secretary of the 
Navy of certain discretionary powers vested in the President 

of the United States 

_ Postal service, star routes. AN ACT To provide for the carrying 

of mail on star routes, and for other purooses 

. National Defense Act, amendment, An ACT To further amend 
the thirt^nth paragraph of section 127a of the National 

Defense Act, as amended 

. Census of manufacturers, etc. AN ACT To provide for the col- 
lection and publication of statistical information by the Bureau 

of the Census 

_ Investments by life insurance companies, D. C. AN ACT To 
amend section 35 of chapter III of the Act of June 19, 1934, 
entitled ‘^An Act to regulate the business of life insurance in 
the District of Columbia^’, as amended, and to repeal section 
36 of said chapter III of said Act, as amended, so as to permit 

certain additional investments 

. U, S. marshals, etc., mileage allowance. AN ACT To authorize 
a mileage allowance of 7 cents per mile for United States 

marshals and their deputies for travel on official business 

. Postal Service, credit for certain service. AN ACT To credit 
certain service performed by employees of the postal service 
who are transferred from one position to another within the 
service for purposes of determining eligibility for promotion- _ 
. Navy, training of officers. AN ACT To amend the Act entitled 
‘‘An Act to provide for the training of officers for the naval 
service, and for other purposes”, approved August 13, 1946, 
as amended 
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, D. C, Codey amendments, AN ACT To amend sections 1301 and 
1303 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, relating 

to liability for causing death by wrongful act 

D, C. CodSy amendments. AN ACT To amend sections 235 and 

327 of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia 

National Guard and Reserve forces, care and treatment. AN ACT 
To amend the Act entitled ‘'An Act to make provision for the 
care and treatment of members of the National Guard, 
Organized Reserve^ Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps who are injured or con- 
tract diseases while engaged in military training, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 15, 1936, as amended, and for other 

purposes 

U, S. property and disbursing officers, credit in accounts. AN 
ACT To authorize credit in certain accounts of United States 
property and disbursing officers under the War Department, 

and for other purposes 

Army and Air Force personnel, disabled. AN ACT To provide 
for retention in the service of certain disabled Army and Air 

Force personnel, and for other purposes 

Air Force, longevity pay. AN ACT To amend the Act of Con- 
gress entitled “An Act to credit certain service performed by 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service prior 
to reaching eighteen years of age for the purpose of computing 
longevity pay, or for other pay purposes”, approved March 

6, 1946 

Camp Phillips, Kans., transfer of lands. AN ACT To transfer 
certain lands at Camp Phillips, Kansas, to the Department 

of the Army 

Army disbursing officers, supervision. AN ACT To repeal section 
1 of the Act of April 20, 1874, prescribing regulations governing 
inquiries to be made in connection with disbursements made 
by disbursing officers of the Army (18 Stat. 33; 10 U. S. C. 

174) 

Postal Service, promotions. AN ACT To amend the Act entitled 
“An Act to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, officers, and 
employees of the postal service; to establish uniform proce- 
dures for computing compensation; and for other purposes”, 
approved July 6, 1945, so as to provide promotions for tem- 
porary employees of the custodial service 

Wadsworth, Nev.y restoration of lands. AN ACT To restore 

certain lands to the town site of Wadsworth, Nevada 

Pierre, S. Dak., conveyance. AN ACT To convey certain land 

to the city of Pierre, South Dakota 

Railway postal clerks, etc., travel allowance. AN ACT To increase 
the maximum travel allowance for railway postal clerks and 

substitute railway postal clerks 

Great Lakes, III., recreational park. AN ACT To authorize the 
the Army and Navy Union, United States of America, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, to construct a recreational park on the 
grounds of the United States naval hospital. United States 

naval training center, Great Lakes, Illinois 

Defense housing, sale to veterans. AN ACT To amend the 
Lanham Act so as to permit the sale of certain permanent war 
housing thereunder to veterans at a purchase price not in 

excess of the cost of construction 

Naval vessels^ work stoppage. AN ACT To authorize the 
President, m his discretion, to permit the stoppage of work 

on certain combatant vessels 

Fees for li^s on motor vehicles, D. C. AN ACT To amend the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the recording and re- 
leasing of liens by entries on certificates of title for motor 
vehicles and trailers, and for other purposes”, approved 

July 2, 1940, as amended 

Civil Aeronauti(^ Act of 19S8, amendments. AN ACT To 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to 
make further provision for the recording of title to, interests 
in, and encumbrances upon certain aircraft, and for other 
purposes 
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Puerto RtcOf conveyance. AN ACT To authorize the Secretary 
of the Arm^ the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of the Air Force to return certain lands situated in Puerto 
Rico, in accordance with the terms of the conveyances to 
the United States Government, and final judgments in 

certain condemnation proceedings 

Hospitals, liens for moneys due. AN ACT To amend the Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a lien for moneys due hospitals 
for services rendered in cases caused by negligence or fault 
of others and providing for the recording and enforcing of 

such liens'', approved June 30, 1939 

Admiralty jurisdiction, extension. AN ACT For the extension of 

admiralty jurisdiction 

Panama (fanal, recognition of civilian services. AN ACT To 
amend the Act of May 29, 1944, providing for the recogni- 
tion of the services of the civilian officials and employees, 
citizens of the United States, engaged in and about the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal 

Conservation of wildlife. AN ACT To amend the Act of March 
10, 1934, entitled “An Act to promote the conservation of 
wildlife, fish, and game, and for other purposes", as amended 

by the Act approved August lA 1946 

Bridge, Missouri River. AN ACT To extend the authorized 
maturity date of certain bridge revenue bonds to be issued 
in connection with the refunding of the acquisition cost of the 

bridge across the Missouri River at Rulo, Nebraska 

D. C. Fire Department. AN ACT To amend the Act entitled 
“An Act to classify the officers and members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses", approved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes 

Army vessel Hygiene. AN ACT To authorize and direct the 
Secretary of tne Army to transfer to the Territory of Alaska 

the title to the Army vessel Hygiene 

Arkansas-Mississinpi Brtdge Commission. AN ACT To in- 
crease the size of the Arkansas- Mississippi Bridge Commission, 

and for other purposes 

Housing, disabled veterans. AN ACT To authorize assistance 
to certain veterans in acquiring specially adapted housing 
which they require by reason of the nature of their service- 

connected disabilities 

Arlington County, Va., conveyance. AN ACT To authorize the 
conveyance by the Secretary of the Interior to the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Company, of certain 
lands lying in the bed of Roaches Run, Arlington County, 

Virginia, and for other purposes 

_ Gettysburg National Cemetery. AN ACT To enlarge the Gettys- 
burg National Cemetery 

Del Norte County, Calif., conveyance. AN ACT To transfer 
Pelican Rock in Crescent City Harbor, Del Norte County, 

California, to that county 

Internal Revenue Code, amendment. AN ACT To amend section 
1700 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code so as to exempt 
hospitalized servicemen and veterans from the admissions 

tax when admitted free 

Civil Service Retirement Act, amendment. AN ACT To amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii, payments to sugar producers. AN ACT 
To authorize Commodity Credit Corporation to make adjust- 
ment payments to certain producers of raw cane sugar in 

Puerto Rico and Hawaii 

Navy and Coast Guard, checkage of retired pay. AN ACT To 
prevent retroactive checkage of retired pay in the cases of 
certain enlisted men and warrant officers appointed or ad- 
vanced to commissioned rank or grade under the Act of 
July 24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as amended, and for other 

purposes 

. Armed Forces Leave Act of 19^, amendments. AN ACT To 
amend further the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as 
amended, to permit certain payments to be made to surviving 
brothers anci sisters, and nieces and nephews, of deceased 

members and former members of the armed forces 

D. C. nursery schools, etc. AN ACT To continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day care of school-age 
and under-fichool-age children of the District of Columbia 
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see of Ravenna. This proud institution in his own 
capital, housed only a few blocks from his palace, 
must have appeared to him as a menace to the very 
marrow of Gothic rule. If he struck a blow against it, 
he aimed at his greatest enemy, the emperor, and at 
the formidable weapon which religion became in 
the emperor’s hands. Theodoric died as the struggle 
was just taking shape. Barely two decades after his 
death Gothic rule had ended in Ravenna; and the 
Catholic archbishop, whose power Theodoric had 
vainly sought to contain, had been installed by 
Justinian as the city’s supreme lord. 

The Byzantine strategy which triumphed in this 
event was, in some of its decisive aspects, not one of 
diplomatic intrigue or of mihtary operations. It was 
waged, above all, in the realm of religious imagina- 
tion and included the legend, composed and circu- 
lated in Ravenna, of Theodoric the tyrant and fear- 
ful enemy of the Orthodox faith; it included, above 
all, the magnificent program of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which even today bears witness to the By- 
zantine phase of Ravenna’s history. Unrivaled as 
monuments to the age of Justinian and to the spirit 
of the GothieWar, these works have not received an 
adequate interpretation. In their proud and fervent 
language we may discover the cause for which 
Boethius suffered execution and which triumphed, 
nevertheless, in the collapse of Theodoric’s state. 

II 

Justinian ascended the imperial throne in 527 — 
one year after Theodoric’s death. In the policies of 
Byzantium the event marked hardly a change; 
Justinian had long been directing the administration 
of the Empire, and his plans for Ravenna were 
ready. But, at the moment that he assumed supreme 
authority, chance granted him the means for their 
execution. 

It is impossible to say what might have happened 
if Theodoric had either succeeded in retaining the 
loyalty of the Catholic clergy of his capital or if he 
had actually destroyed the church. His death after a 


brief and ineffective period of hostUity on his part 
left his supporters among the clergy of Ravenna 
helpless and enabled his enemies to drive the see 
completely into the arms of Byzantium. They could 
now present his splendid record of rehgious toler- 
ance as a fiction. The Cathohe church owed her 
existence not to his benevolence but to imperial 
might. Upon the tyrant’s death she had miracu- 
lously, like Christ on Easter morn, emerged to 
triumphant life after three days of deadly peril. The 
same year, 526, the foundations were laid for the 
church of San Vitale. Do we not have to regard this 
temple as a monument of victory, as the radiant 
counterpart of the dark and ghastly shadow under 
which the legend of the church cast the memory of 
Theodoric, her vanquished rival? (Pi. i.) 

By the originaUty of its structure alone, San Vitale 
marks an epoch in the artistic history of Ravenna. In 
Christian architecture the octagonal plan is an image 
of the Easter sepulcher. Liturgically and mystically, 
a martyr’s sanctuary is both his tomb and Christ’s 
sepulcher; and early Christian theology conceived 
the dignity of martyrdom as the martyr’s mystical 
transfiguration into Christ. The architecture of San 
Vitale, evoking this relation of the death and resur- 
rection of the titular saint to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, is a significant tribute to the Christ- 
like dignity of St. Vitalis. But the function of the 
church cannot be explamed in terms of the cult 
only.^ 

In the early years of the seventh century. Pope 
Boniface IV dedicated the Roman Pantheon to the 
memory of all Christian martyrs.^ The act was an 
illustration of that Christian philosophy for which 
history was focused around the mystery of redemp- 
tion; Augustine’s City of God is the greatest expres- 
sion of this view. As the sepulcher of Christ had be- 
come the scene of his triumphant resurrection, so 
the Pantheon, the structure of which recalls funerary 
architecture, now appeared to Christian vision as the 
Easter sepulcher of the Christian church. The sanctu- 
ary became the stational church for the Friday after 
Easter. Linked to the day of Christ’s death by the 
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mystical octave, the liturgy of the Friday after 
Easter is an echo of the death on Calvary. As the 
sacred stage for the celebration of this liturgy, the 
Pantheon lifted the Easter drama into the realm of 
universal history: the Christian community of Rome 
was reminded that the death of her martyrs had van- 
quished the gods of the pagan world. 

Was not the church of San Vitale of Ravenna to 
convey a similar thought, with this difference only, 
that the enemy whose defeat the building celebrated 
was not the pagan Roman but the Arian Goth? The 
church IS only the first building in a vast program of 
ecclesiastical architecture in which the see of Ra- 
venna proclaimed its new power after Theodoric’s 
death; and we may ask if its sepulchral shape was 
not deliberately conceived as a response to the king’s 
mausoleum. That the church should have been dedi- 
cated to St. Vitalis is not surprising. Only a few 
years earlier a document had appeared in Ravenna 
which was to have a profound influence upon the 
ecclesiatical history of this city. Claiming the au- 
thorship of St. Ambrose, it established St. Vitalis as 
the head of a veritable clan of martyrs, makmg him 
the husband of St. Valeria and the father of SS. 
Gervase and Protase. The work, moreover, declared 
that Vitalis as well as Ursicinus had suffered martyr- 
dom in Ravenna. In addition to vindicatmg these 
martyrs zs genii loci of Ravenna, the Passio beatorum 
mar ty rum Gervasii et Protasii indicates the exact place 
which the martyrs had hallowed with their blood. ^ 
Upon this very spot, which has aptly been called a 
“little Colosseum,” San Vitale rose, and other great 
churches followed soon after. As if destined to be- 
come the Pantheon of Ravenna, San Vitale was dedi- 
cated not only to St. Vitalis but to his two sons as 
well.® 

The glorification of local martyrs in a number of 
great sanctuaries is understandable as an expression 
of local patriotism. The see of Ravenna seemed to 
have been saved through the intervention of her 
martyrs. As the Church rose from her persecution, 
she celebrated again the triumph of her martyrs over 
death. Yet even at this juncture we are faced with a 
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fact which transfers this homage to a number of 
saints from the narrow confines of ecclesiastical 
pohcy to the realm of universal history: the sacred 
ground occupied by San Vitale was the property of 
the imperial fisc.’ Even during the time of Ravenna’s 
occupation by the Goths, it could not have been 
used without the explicit permission of Byzantium. 
Moreover, the circumstances which surround the 
building of the church make it certain that the archi- 
tectural program was carried out not merely with 
the permission but at the command of Justinian. 

Ill 

In the twenty-fourth chapter of his Liber ponti- 
jicalis ecclesiae Ravennatis, Agnellus opens that long 
account of prodigious building activities in sixth- 
century Ravenna which has made his work a capital 
source of our knowledge of the art of that period. 
The first work that Agnellus mentions is San Vitale, 
the construction of which, as he points out, was be- 
gun under Bishop Ecclesius. But the chronicler 
makes it clear that Ecclesius was not the spiritus rec- 
tor of the enterprise: “Ipsius temporibus ecclesia 
beati Vitalis Martiris a Juliano Argentario, una cum 
ipso preside, fundata est.” The bishop is named only 
after Julianus Argentarius as founder of the great 
church. 

The churches of Ravenna have much to tell us 
about Julianus Argentarius. His name has been as- 
sociated with five new churches*” which rose in his 
lifetime, four of them in Ravemia (San Vitale, Santa 
Maria Maggiore, San Michele, Santo Stefano), one 
in Classe (Sant’ Apollinare). No other individual has 
been more closely identified with the execution of 
the great architectural program to which these pages 
are devoted. Three hundred years later, Agnellus 
was still struck by the fact that the metropolitans of 
Ravenna, generally so jealous of their dignity and 
authority, had found Julianus Argentarius worthy of 
being remembered, together with themselves, as 
dedicator of some of the most splendid churches ever 
erected. In San Vitale, as well as in Sant’ Apolhnare 
in Classe, the dedicatory inscription mentions three 
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names: those of the two bishops who commissioned 
and consecrated the churches and that of Julianus 
Argentarius. In San Vitale, moreover, we find 
Julianas’ monogram next to that of Bishop Victor. 
And in the same church the capsula with reUcs, de- 
posited when the sanctuary was consecrated, bears 
only one name, that of Julianus. “Julianus Argen- 
tarius servus vestcr precibus vestris basilicam a fun- 
damentis perfecit.” The inscription, like a prayer, in- 
vokes the intercession of the saints, as if the donor 
had built the church for the salvation of his own 
soul only. But the proudest memorial to Julianus is 
found in the great dedicatory mosaic in San Vitale. 
Here he is portrayed between the archbishop and 
the emperor, an altogether astonishing tribute to a 
a man whose name otherwise has vanished from his- 
torical record" (Pis. 2 and 3). 

Who was he? In all probability a Byzantine and a 
layman. His apparent share in the artistic activities 
of sixth-century Ravenna is such that one has 
thought of him as a great architect who brought to 
the Adriatic city the new art which emerged in 
Byzantium during the reign of Justinian. It appears, 
indeed, certain that Julianus was responsible for the 
formal aspects of the artistic works he commissioned 
durmg Ravenna’s Golden Age. But he cannot have 
been an architect in the modern sense of the word. 
The political and social hierarchy of Byzantium con- 
ceded little initiative and little dignity to the creative 
individual. One has only to look at works of art of 
that period to realize how rigorously personal talent 
was subordinated to the impersonal motives of a 
higher will. Procopius insists that Justinian himself 
interfered twice m the construction of Hagia 
Sophia.” The memorable words with which the 
emperor entered the newly completed cathedral are 
well known: “Solomon, I have surpassed thee.” He 
considered the wonderful structure his own creation. 
To him and to his age, the artist was no more than a 
craftsman. 

But this very fact demanded an architect in an- 
other sense, a master-mind able to direct and to in- 
spire the co-ordinated efforts of many. And such a 


man Julianus Argentarius seems to have been. The 
architectural program which he directed in Ravenna 
after Theodoric’s death represents an individual ef- 
fort, unsurpassed in the history of Christian art. Yet 
the initiative cannot have been entirely his or even, 
as the wording of Agnellus’ remark shows, that of 
the bishop of Ravenna. The property upon which 
the churches rose was, as we have seen, donated by 
the imperial fisc. We must assume that Julianus was 
a great functionary of the Empire, employed in 
Ravenna, to use a felicitous phrase of Mgr Testi- 
Rasponi, as the “long arm” of Justinian himself.^^ 

Julianus Argentarius had the authority, the means, 
even the technical competence, of the “architect.” 
But he was no Maecenas who commissioned and in- 
spired works of art for the sake of beauty and enjoy- 
ment only. The magnificent works of architecture 
which he founded announced, and, in fact, initi- 
ated, a great political enterprise. They opened the 
campaign which the armies of Narses brought to a 
conclusion. The Gothic War in Italy began not with 
the death of Theodoric’s daughter, Amalasuntha, as 
Procopius believed, but with the architectural proj- 
ects of Julianus Argentarius. Amalasuntha herself 
was unable to defeat a move of such subtlety and 
ingenuity. 

IV 

Nothing, perhaps, shows more strikingly the 
methods, as well as the spirit, of Justinian’s policies 
than the way in which the emperor prepared the 
eventual downfall of his Gothic enemy. We find it 
difficult to conceive of the use of religion in pohtics 
for other than Machiavellian motives; hence Jus- 
tinian’s statesmanship appears to us cynical and hyp- 
ocritical. But such an interpretation cannot ex- 
plain either this statesmanship or its momentary 
success. We may recall here the remarkable interre- 
lation which, at an earUer age, had linked the 
mystery religions to the Hellenistic and Roman 
monarchies. These popular cults followed the estab- 
lishment of absolute rule and prospered under it. 
The Christian church is no exception.*^ After the 
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age of persecution, Christianity became the actual 
link between the ruler and his subjects. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that, in an absolute monarchy, 
religion assumes the role of a constitution, defend- 
ing, defining, and limiting the authority of the ruler 
and shaping the poUtical concepts of the people. 

Neither Justinian’s diplomatic shrewdness nor his 
miUtary might could have secured his political posi- 
tion. This could be done only by the general con- 
viction that the Christian faith had in him its true 
champion, that God himself had ordained him for 
this holy cause. This belief the emperor shared with 
his subjects. The stem and terrible measures with 
which Justinian later sought to bend the church of 
Rome to his will have caused her to see in him a 
tyrant who used religious pretexts for political 
motives. But, however we may judge the emper- 
or’s personality, we cannot doubt the intensity and 
the sincerity of his religious convictions. Nor can 
we doubt that his subjects, as well as the vast major- 
ity of the hierarchy, were convmced of Justinian’s 
theological vocation, that in it even his political au- 
thority seemed to originate. In 533 the emperor in- 
vited SIX Monophysite and six Orthodox bishops to 
that colloquy on the Council of Chalcedon which 
was later to have such unexpected consequences.*^ 
On the third and last day Justinian himself appeared 
among the prelates. As he delivered a long theo- 
logical discourse, he seemed to the Orthodox bish- 
ops like another David or Paul. “If 1 had not heard 
with my own ears the words which, by the grace of 
God, flow from the blessed mouth of this prince 
[writes a prelate on another occasion] I could hardly 
believe it.” To the pious listener the emperor seemed 
to unite the fortitude of David with the patience of 
Moses and the piety of the apostles themselves.*^’ The 
affinities between Benedict’s Holy Rule and the 
Justinian Code have convinced a distinguished his- 
torian that the emperor conceived his great legisla- 
tive work under the inspiration of the ascetical 
thought of his age.*^ 

Of Justinian’s great enterprises, none had in his 
own eyes a more manifestly refigious purpose than 


did his war against the Goths. To him the Germanic 
invaders and rulers of vast tracts of the Roman Em- 
pire were, above all, heretics — it was this fact, not 
their political tendencies, their race, or their native 
culture, which made them in the emperor’s eyes 
detestable aliens and natural enemies of his realm. 
Their defeat was to restore not only the political 
unity of the Empire but, as he put it, the true unity 
of peoples united in one orthodox faith. To that age 
such spiritual union was the prerequisite of political 
peace. 

Justinian’s Gothic War has justly been called a 
crusade in which both contending parties put their 
faith to the test of arms. In 546, after his conquest of 
Rome, Totila addressed his armies with words which 
have justly become immortal.*^ The Gothic king 
called his soldiers’ attention to the sudden change in 
the fortunes of the war. A few years ago, he said, 
a large, well-equipped army of Goths had been de- 
feated by a small band of Greeks. “Now, from more 
than 30,000 of the same enemies, a scanty remnant 
of the nation, poor, despised, utterly devoid of ex- 
perience, has wrested the great prize of the war.” 

“Why,” the king exclaimed, “this difference? Be- 
cause aforetime the Goths, putting justice last in their 
thoughts, committed, against the subject Romans 
and one another, all sorts of unholy deeds: but now 
they have been striving to act righteously towards all 
men.” Even at the risk of wearying them, Totila be- 
sought his soldiers to continue in this resolution; for, 
if they changed, assuredly God’s favor toward them 
would change likewise, “since it is not this race or 
that nation, as such, on whose side God fights, but 
He assists all men everywhere who honour the pre- 
cepts of eternal righteousness.” 

Totila’s words indicate the spirit in which the 
great war was being fought. He could not envisage 
victory unless he succeeded in kindling in his armies 
the faith which animated himself. Justinian’s belief 
in a transcendental cause of military victory was no 
different. After his victory over the Vandals, the 
emperor issued a solemn proclamation. As a token 
of God’s mercy, the glorious event seems to him to 
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surpass all the other successes of his career. But he 
views the liberation of Africa after ninety-five years 
of alien servitude, above all, in the light of religion. 
He recalls the forced conversions to Arianism, the 
desecration of churches perpetrated by the Vandals. 
The vanquished enemy is for him pre-eminently a 
heretic, an enemy of the soul. The proclamation 
terminates in a fervent prayer that God may further 
protect the liberated provinces, that he may enable 
the emperor to govern in such a way that the whole 
of Africa may know the mercy of God Almighty.*’ 

This attitude of mind must be remembered if we 
are to understand the great architectural enterprise 
into which the emperor poured the treasures of his 
realm, even while his ill-equipped armies met the 
Goths in the field of battle. Ravenna was the bastion 
of the enemy’s strength. The martyrs of the city, as 
her genii loci, must be won over to the Orthodox 
side, if Justmian was to rule Italy again. 

Two hundred years before, Constantine the 
Great had given solemn expression to the role that 
he had assigned to the Christian cult in the political 
fabric of his empire by a vast program of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture executed at his command in the 
great centers of his realm. These Constantmian 
churches in Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem reflected the religious ideas of the age both 
by the homage paid to the cult of martyrs and by 
the notable approximation of Christian worship to 
what has aptly been called the cuke itnperial,^^ The 
great basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome was actually a 
martyrion, the sepulchral shrine of the city’s first 
bishop, erected on the ancient site of the Vatican 
cemetery. Where such hallowed ground was not 
available, the sanctuaries were built on imperial 
property and in close vicinity to the imperial palace. 
But the relation between the political and the re- 
ligious spheres, between the worship of Christ and 
that of the emperor, was mdicated by other means 
as well. 

In 326 or 327, on the morrow of his victory over 
Licinius, which estabUshed him as the sole head of 
the Empire, Constantine laid the foundations to the 
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“royal octagon” of Antioch. This sanctuary, the 
splendor of which filled the emperor’s contempo- 
raries with awe, was dedicated to Christ. But it was 
known by another title, i.e., “the church of Con- 
cord.”^* Grabar has shown how eloquent and how 
eminently fitting this title was. Concordia or byLbvoia 
was a symbol of the Roman monarchy, denoting the 
peaceful unity of the realm safeguarded by the em- 
peror, in analogy to the divme harmony established 
throughout the cosmos. Like so many other con- 
cepts of emperor-worship, this idea of concord was 
taken over by Christianity. Christ himself had 
brought it to the world; his reign insured its eternal 
duration. It was eminently fitting that the first 
Christian emperor, after the defeat of Licinius had 
at once restored unity to the Empire and destroyed 
the enemy of Christianity, dedicated a great sanctu- 
ary to the Concord of Christ — a concept Which 
vividly conveyed the relation of imperial govern- 
ment to the divine economy. We may even ask if 
the octagonal plan of the building does not have to 
be regarded as an image of this idea, if the number 
eight, through the musical symbolism of the octave, 
was not meant to refer to the “consonance” of uni- 
versal peace.^* 

It appears certain that both the religious views of 
Constantine and their architectural expression in- 
spired Justinian’s plans for Ravenna. Like his great 
predecessor, he donated imperial property as build- 
ing ground for his churches; and, like him, he paid 
extraordinary tribute to the veneration of martyrs. 
The great basilica of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, like 
St. Peter’s in Rome, was dedicated to the first bishop 
of the city, while San Vitale, a martyrion even in 
form, honored several martyrs whom Ravenna 
claimed as her genii loci. In regard to the octagonal 
plan of this church, the possibility of a symbolic 
ambivalence is perhaps not entirely to be excluded. 
In Ravenna itself the idea of the Concord of Christ 
had been expressed, only a century before, in Galla 
Placidia’s dedicatory inscription on the fagade of 
the church of the Holy Cross.’^ And no other sym- 
bol could have better conveyed the abiding political 
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aspiration of Justinian, i.e., the reunion of all parts 
of the impcrium under his scepter through the elimi- 
nation of heresy and the restoration of one undi- 
vided Christian faith. Nowhere could the monu- 
mental evocation of this idea be more appropriate 
than in Ravenna. In San Vitale, moreover, as we 
shall see in chapter ii, even the mosaics alluded to the 
relation between the divine and the imperial govern- 
ments, blending emperor-worship into the mysteries 
of the Christian rite. 

In one respect Justinian’s architectural projects for 
Ravenna differed profoundly from those of Con- 
stantine. The latter’s churches confirmed a political 
program which had already become reality. The 
sanctuaries of Ravenna served a political vision 
which was not to be realized until many years after 
their foundations had been laid. When Julianus 
Argentarius was commanded to begin the construc- 
tion of San Vitale, his most alert contemporaries 
could have anticipated the emperor’s ultimate de- 
signs, though the prospect of their realization must 
have appeared less than dubious. Barely two decades 
later, Ravenna had become a capital, not inferior 
to the great political and ecclesiastical centers of 
Constantine’s empire. Her sanctuaries now gave 
solemn notice of this fact, as they had earlier helped 
bring about its realization. Justinian had foreseen 
both. 

In its abstract consistency, which disregards all 
apparent difficulties of the moment, in its curious 
blend of political realism and religious fantasy, the 
project is characteristic of the emperor. Hidden from 
the world m the vast seclusion of the Sacred Palace, 
he conceived his pohtical designs like the philo- 
sophical moves in a vast game of chess. The role 
which his strategy had assigned to the see of Ravenna 
was wonderfully consistent. But as a program of po- 
litical action it was unreal enough. Neither Julianus 
Argentarius nor the aging philosopher-king iii 
Byzantium was able to translate this program into 
the reality of ecclesiastical policies. This task re- 
quired the masterful hand of another. 


V 

In the great dedicatory mosaic in San Vitale there 
appears, more conspicuous than Julianus and on a 
level of complete equality with the emperor himself, 
the archbishop who consecrated the church, Max- 
imian. The dedicatory inscriptions in San Vitale, as 
well as those in Sant’ Apolhnare in Classe, link his 
name again to that of Julianus Argentarius. In the 
rendering of Agnellus, they read: ‘‘Beati Apolenaris 
Sacerdotis Basilica Mandante Vero Beatissimo 
Ursicino Episcopo A Fundamentis lulianus Argen- 
tarius Edificavit Ornavit Atque Dedicavit Conse- 
crante Vero Reverendissimo Maximiano Episcopo 
. . . “Bead Martiris Vitafis Basilica Mandante 
Eclesio Vero Beatissimo Episcopo A Fundamentis 
Julianus Argentarius Edificavit Ornavit Et Dedicavit 
Consecrante Vero Reverendissimo Maximiano Epis- 
copo. 

In both architectural projects the two men must 
have co-operated closely. Since Julianus’ share is so 
emphatically acknowledged, the greater credit for 
the artistic planning and execution of the churches 
must go to him. He may even have had his part in 
the formulation of the political and theological con- 
cepts which were illustrated by the mosaics in these 
churches (and in others that have perished). But 
these concepts arc abstract phantoms unless and un- 
til they have been translated into the reality of living 
experience. And only then can they be expressed in 
the narrative imagery of art. The mosaics of 
Ravenna express the great theological and political 
motives of the sixth century with a force that has 
perhaps no parallel in Christian art. In this, their de- 
cisive aesthetic aspect, these works reflect the genius 
of the man who translated the projects of Justinian 
into political reality rather than that of the Byzantine 
functionary who may have taken part in their 
rhetorical formulation. The art of sixth-century 
Ravenna owes its existence not only to Justinian and 
JuUanus Argentarius, but, and perhaps above all, to 
Archbishop Maximian. 

Agnellus’ Liber pontificalis tells us too fittle about 
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Maximian. Agnellus was a medieval chronicler, not 
a historian. In his work historical and biographical 
facts appear curiously distorted, dissolved mto the 
cloudlike contours of legend, as in the imagination 
of a child. It is not impossible, however, to reduce 
these fables to their historical essence. In the chapter 
which Agnellus devotes to Maximian, two facts 
stand out which are of considerable importance. 
Maximian was not a native of Ravenna but a 
stranger; and he ruled that see during the decisive 
period of its history. 

Maximian was, according to Agnellus, a native of 
Pola in Istria. When the newly appointed bishop 
sought to take possession of his see, he ran mto 
formidable opposition. The people and clergy of 
Ravenna barred his entrance into the city. From 
Agnellus’ account, the reasons appear fairly clear. In 
appointing Maximian bishop of Ravenna, Justinian 
must have passed over the candidate which the city 
itself had selected for this position. The emperor’s 
procedure was hardly unusual. We shall have reason 
to inquire into his motives. The shrewdness of his 
choice soon became evident by the manner in 
which the new bishop dealt with his hostile flock. 
Agnellus gives a fairly humorous account of how 
Maximian was for some time compelled to take up 
lodgmgs outside Ravenna and tells how he suc- 
ceeded, by astute diplomacy, kind words, and lav- 
ish gifts, in winning the friendship, first, of the 
emissaries from Ravenna and, second, of its popu- 
lace as well.^^ 

The substance of this story is undoubtedly au- 
thentic. The masterful subtlety and efficiency of 
Maximian’s statesmanship are amply attested by his 
subsequent career. The fact that in Agnellus’ work 
this career appears only in a series of childlike anec- 
dotes is evidence of that general intellectual declme 
which prevented the chronicler of the ninth century 
from comprehending the statesman of the sixth. It 
must have been, nevertheless, Maximian’s political 
genius which called him to the attention of Justinian 
and which led the emperor to appoint the obscure 
Istrian deacon to what, from the pohtical viewpoint, 


was the most important ecclesiastical dignity he 
could confer at the time. 

Maximian was appointed in 546. At that moment 
the great enterprises in which Justinian’s statesman- 
ship was engaged had reached a crisis. 

The Gothic War in Italy seemed to be going 
against the imperial armies. It was in 546 that Totila 
entered Rome. When Maximian assumed control, 
Ravenna had become the most important Italian 
city still in the hands of Byzantium. 

Belisarius had wrested Ravenna from the Goths in 
540. Unable to obtain the necessary funds and sup- 
plies from Byzantium, he had often been barely 
able to hold the city as the last major toehold of the 
Byzantine armies in Italy. In 548 Belisarius was 
at last recalled, ignominiously and unjustly. The 
situation did not improve after his departure. The 
followmg year the imperial armies attempted that 
abortive and pitiful sortie from Ravenna in the 
course of which the Byzantine general himself, 
Verus, remained dead on the field of battle.^^ 

It IS not without interest to compare this com- 
mander of the fortress of Ravenna — a habitual 
drunkard, who was deservedly the target of Gothic 
contempt and derision — with Maximian, the bishop 
who just then controlled the political destinies of the 
city. It is even more interestmg to compare the 
underpaid and underequipped imperial garrison 
with the host of craftsmen which just then was com- 
pletmg work on the two sumptuous churches into 
which the imperial court, as well as the see of 
Ravenna, had poured its treasures: San Vitale and 
Sant’ Apollinarc in Classc were solemnly consecrated 
in the very years of military catastrophe, the first in 
548,'*’ the second in 549. 

Justinian’s conduct of the Italian War has been in- 
terpreted in various ways. Scholars have attributed 
his apparent neglect of the campaign to court in- 
trigues against Belisarius. But one does not subsidize 
a vast architectural program in order to starve an 
unpopular general, and one does not starve an un- 
popular general in a moment of mihtary crisis. 
Other historians have suggested that in these dis- 
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astrous years the emperor’s sole attention was 
focused on the theological controversy over the so- 
called “Three Chapters”; they have seen in this pre- 
occupation with theological problems at the ex- 
pense of military questions conclusive evidence of 
the growing senility of Justinian’s mind. 

In our opinion the opposite is true. To that age 
the Three Chapters controversy was as important 
as the GothieWar. It endangered the political struc- 
ture of the Empire no less than did the Goths. More 
important: both the theological discussions in 
Byzantium and the military operations in Italy were 
integral and indispensable parts of that grand strate- 
gy by which Justinian aimed at the restoration of the 
Empire. But there is only one place in which the 
interdependence of the two issues or, rather, their 
intrinsic unity is manifest; this place is Ravenna. 
This unique position the city owed to ecclesiastical, 
rather than to economic or military, geography. 
Neither her great harbor nor her impregnable loca- 
tion predestined Ravenna for the historical role she 
was to play in the sixth century but rather the singu- 
lar position which the see of Ravenna occupied in 
Italy — above all, in regard to the see of Rome.^^ 

The bishop of Ravenna, since the fifth century, 
had wielded metropolitan powers over the Provmce 
of Aemilia. In effecting this establishment. Pope 
Celestine I had acceded to the wishes, and in all like- 
lihood to the pressure, of Emperor Valentinian III, 
who wanted the see of Ravenna raised to a position 
commensurate with the importance of the city as 
capital of the Empire. At the same time, however, 
the pope had sought to guard against such dangers 
to his supremacy as had threatened the papacy from 
the powerful see of Milan: in his own see, the bishop 
of Ravenna was to remain simply the suffragan of 
Rome. It had been one of those shortsighted meas- 
ures which in retrospect are almost incomprehen- 
sible. 

Her geographic position alone isolated Ravenna 
somewhat from Italy and drove her economically, 
politically, and culturally into the arms of Byzan- 
tium. At a time when this power was at war with the 


rest of Italy this fact must assume a peculiar sig- 
nificance. It could not fail to reflect upon the posi- 
tion of the bishop on whom Byzantine administra- 
tion, as a matter of general principle, bestowed the 
greatest political powers. The importance to which 
the bishop of Ravenna thus rose during the Gothic 
War made him necessarily all the more impatient of 
his subordination to Rome, under which he had 
been chafing evei since the Celestine settlement. But 
what would be the result if Byzantine policies should 
turn against the papacy? In that event the see of 
Ravenna must become the spearhead of such poli- 
cies. This situation arose in the course of the contro- 
versy over the Three Chapters, the second great 
crisis of the 540’s. 

The dissensions which the Three Chapters 
brought to a head had been long festering in the 
Empire. In our context we must confine ourselves 
to a brief explanation of their naturc.^^ In 542 Em- 
peror Justinian had formally condemned the writ- 
ings of Ongen, largely at the instigation of a 
Roman, the future Pope Pelagius. But Neo-Plato- 
nism, which was to be crushed in this fashion, had 
powerful adherents among the bishops and monks 
of the Christian East. It remamed to be seen what 
repercussions the unfortunate attempt at legislation 
in matters of theology was to ha ve^ --especially 
when instigated by a stranger like Pelagius. 

One year later the struggle broke out. Duchesne 
has suggested that the personal and regional element 
loomed large in it, that the leader of the opposition 
— Theodore Askidas, metropoUtan of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia — ^was determined to strike a blow 
against Pelagius, the spokesman of the Roman fac- 
tion at the imperial court. The great historian is 
surely right, but it also seems plausible that doctrinal 
tics may have existed between the Origenists and the 
far more powerful faction of the Monophysites, 
which now struck in retaliation. It was this latter 
party that precipitated the struggle over the Three 
Chapters, and its eventual victory was a victory not 
only over Pelagius and his friends but over a pope 
who had been dead for a century; not only over the 
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Roman theologians of the sixth century but over 
Leo the Great and his theology, which had tri- 
umphed at the Council of Chalcedon. 

The issue was masterfully chosen. The Council of 
Chalcedon had examined the writings, subsequent- 
ly referred to as the “Three Chapters,” of three 
Eastern bishops — Ibas of Edessa, Theodore of 
Mopsucsta, and Theodoretus of Cyrus. All three had 
been suspected of Nestorian leanings but were 
eventually cleared of these charges — the Council of 
Chalcedon formally absolved them from the taint 
of heterodoxy.^® The decision was a momentous 
one. Theodore had disagreed with Origen, and 
Theodoretus and Ibas had attacked the great Cyril 
of Alexandria, whose memory and writings the 
Roman church, much to the grief and resentment of 
the East, had buried in eloquent silence. An attack 
upon the writings of the three men was a cautious, 
but infallible, means of questioning the Chalce- 
donian settlement itself. A century after the death 
of their authors, the Three Chapters proved to be an 
explosive that shook the Empire to its foundations. 

In 544, after long deUberations in the library of 
his palace, the emperor issued the famous edict in 
condemnation of the Three Chapters. As usual, he 
secured the adherence of most of the Eastern bishops 
by threats. It remained to be seen how the successor 
to Leo the Great would react to the challenge to 
Chalcedon. 

In 545 Pope Vigilius was spirited away from 
Rome. Virtually a captive of Byzantium, he arrived 
in that city in 547. Thus, when Maximian of Ra- 
venna took possession of his see, his ecclesiastical 
overlord, the first of the Italian bishops, had been 
abducted from Rome. The conclusion is not alto- 
gether unwarranted that Maximian, when the great 
theological struggle opened, was chosen to take the 
pope’s place as spiritual ruler of Italy, perhaps of the 
West. 

The Three Chapters controversy is the back- 
ground of Maximian’s appointment; it is also the 
reason for the opposition that he encountered in 
Ravenna. This opposition’* was composed of anti- 


Monophysites, of the defenders of the Three Chap- 
ters who, throughout Maximian’s episcopate, com- 
prised the great majority of the Catholic hierarchy 
of the West. From the viewpoint of Byzantium this 
faction resembled a many-headed Hydra; it was 
Maximian’s mission to contain and to destroy it. 
As a result of the old emperor’s clumsiness and 
cruelty, however, the odds were weighted against 
Byzantium as heavily in the theological struggle as 
they were just then in the military one. Nothing at- 
tests the political abihties of the metropolitan more 
conclusively than the way in which he held Ravenna 
as the ecclesiastical and theological rampart of By- 
zantium. In his own city the opposition which had 
once tried to block his entrance did not stir as long 
as he was in office; only when Maximian was lying 
on his deathbed did it raise its head agam.’* 

In regard to Italy and the Orthodox West in gen- 
eral, Maximian’s position was far more difficult. 
During the ten years of his episcopate the pope re- 
mained absent from Rome, a captive of the emperor. 
The metropolitan of Milan also was in Constanti- 
nople. As Mgr Testi-Rasponi has rightly said, the 
bishop of Ravenna thus became in fact, if not in 
name, the primate of Italy. 

But if this situation vastly extended his powers, it 
increased even more the difficulties of his task. The 
situation which confronted him was created by 
events that took place in Byzantium. Here the em- 
peror, through threats and acts of outrageous vio- 
lence, was endeavoring to bend the pope to his will. 
After seven years he at last succeeded. In 554 Vigil- 
ius, broken in health and spirit, issued a solemn 
declaration in favor of the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. He died the following year. Justini- 
an had been able to browbeat the bishop of Rome 
into accepting the dictates of his despotic will; but 
this victory was a Pyrrhic one. The emperor’s goal 
had been the unification of the East and West under 
a dogma formulated by himself. The pope’s sub- 
mission was to have been a step in this direction. 
Instead, the ancient churches of the West now de- 
clared their readiness to secede from Byzantium and 
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Rome rather than follow the pope into what they 
considered a heresy imposed by the throne. 

The possibihty of a schism had already appeared 
in the first years of Maximian’s episcopate. In 548 
Vigilius had issued his Judicatum, which, while seek- 
ing to maintain the authority of Chalcedon, con- 
formed completely with the views expressed in the 
imperial edict of 543 But if Vigilius or Justinian 
had thought that the pope’s submission would be 
followed by that of the West, they were soon dis- 
abused. The churches of Dalmatia and Illyria, even 
the distant province of Scythia (Dobroudja) rose m 
protest. Africa went still further: the bishop of 
Carthage, Reparatus, declared Vigilius excommuni- 
cated unless he retracted. At the same time Facundus 
composed his Pro defensione triurn capitolortm, a mas- 
terpiece which has rightly been called the last flower 
of the great polemical literature of the African 
church. In Italy the opposition was no weaker. 
From all we know about the clergy of Italy, so sadly 
depopulated by the miseries of war, it was solidly 
opposed to the condemnation of the Three Chap- 
ters. 

The danger of an outright schism must have been 
grave indeed. For a moment even the emperor was 
frightened. He authorized the pope to withdraw his 
Judicatum , agreed to submit the whole issue of the 
Three Chapters to an ecumenical council, and for- 
bade the Greek bishops to make any declaration on 
the dangerous subject until that council had met. 
Soon, however, the issue took another dangerous 
turn when Justinian, in violation of his own pledges, 
published a new edict, the Confessio Jidei, purporting 
to settle the dogmatic dispute once and for all and 
formally condemning the authors of the Three 
Chapters who, nevertheless, had died in communion 
with the church. 

It is impossible to say what had prompted the 
emperor to take this step. When his emissaries in- 
formed Vigilius of the edict, the pope declared that 
any bishop who accepted it would ipso facto be 
severed from the Catholic church. With him at this 
moment was the archbishop of Milan. To his own 


condemnation of the Confessio fdei, he added those 
of the churches of Gaul, Burgundy, Spain, Liguria, 
Venetia, and Aemiha, the last-named being the 
metropohtan province of the bishop of Ravenna. 

We need not dwell on the events which followed. 
The facts recalled here shed adequate light on the 
effect that this situation must have had on the posi- 
tion ofMaximian. As the appointee and instrument 
of Byzantium, he stood, at this moment, alone 
against the united churches of the West. If the arch- 
bishop of Milan was empowered to speak for the 
Province of Aemilia — and there is no reason to 
doubt that he was — the bishop of Ravenna was in- 
deed threatened by a most serious defection within 
his own metropolitan see. In Illyria a similar situa- 
tion led the bishops of that province to depose their 
head, Benenatus, the bishop of Justiniana Prima 
(Scupi).^^ 

VI 

How did Maximian meet the crisis? 

Agnellus does not answer this important question, 
but some facts recorded in his chronicle enable us 
to do it for him. They prove, above all, that the 
Metropolitan did not waver in his loyalty to the 
emperor. 

Maximian was very well informed of the Mo- 
nophysite point of view. As a young man he had 
journeyed to Alexandria. Agnellus has copied some 
excerpts from a book in which Maximian seems to 
have given his impressions of the political and theo- 
logical struggles which led up to the Three Chapters 
controversy. His reference to Dioscurus II, patriarch 
of Alexandria, as a “faithful shepherd of his flock,” 
and to his successor, Timotheus, as a good adminis- 
trator may betray not so much “objectivity of judg- 
ment” (as one historian believes) as the abihty 
subtly to intimate sympathy with the Monophysite 
cause which both prelates championed.^* Did Max- 
imian, apart from such expressions of opinion in 
literary form, interfere actively in the struggle over 
the Three Chapters? A curiously garbled passage in 
the Historia Langohardorum suggests that he did.-’’ 
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Paul the Deacon refers to the bishop of Ravenna as 
an opponent of the Three Chapters who “at the 
time of Popes Vigilius or Pelagius*’ seceded from 
commimion with Rome. This can refer only to 
Maximian. The facts which confirm this hypothesis 
we owe to Agnellus. 

He mentions two journeys of Maximian to Con- 
stantinople. The second of these can only be con- 
jectured to have taken place around 554, the time of 
Pope Vigilius’ final surrender to the emperor. The 
first journey, on the other hand, can be dated with 
considerable accuracy. While in Byzantium, the 
archbishop procured building material for Santo 
Stefano; according to an inscription, this church 
was built in less than a year; it was consecrated in 
December, 550. On May 17, 548, Maximian was 
still in Ravenna: on that date he consecrated San 
Vitale. He seems to have arrived m Constantmople 
in the late summer; and he had returned to Ravenna 
by May 9, 549, the day he dedicated the basilica of 
Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, an event we may assume 
to have taken place very soon after his return. 
Maximian ’s journey, then, took place between May 
17, 548, and May 9, 549. His visit in Constantinople 
thus coincided with what was perhaps the most criti- 
cal year in Justinian’s reign. On April ii, 548, Pope 
Vigilius had issued the Judicatum; Empress Theodora 
died late in June, and Belisarius was recalled the 
same year. When Maximian arrived in the imperial 
capital, the revolt against the Judicatum, fostered by 
the defeat of the imperial armies in Italy and by the 
death of the woman who had been the unfailing 
protectress of the Monophysites, was in full swing. 
The archbishop of Ravenna cannot have remained 
aloof from the great struggle; and the position of his 
see was such that his stand was bound to assume 
major significance. 

What was the purpose, what the outcome, of that 
journey? Agnellus’ answer appears, at first sight, 
tantalizingly inadequate. The one reason for Maxim- 
ian’s two visits to Constantinople on which he in- 
sists — in fact, he calls it the reason — was a Htigation 
over the possession of a silva near Vistrum in Istria, 


in which the see of Ravenna was engaged just then. 
As a result of the archbishop’s journey, Agnellus 
tells us, the emperor confirmed his old friend in the 
perpetual possession of the disputed area.^^ 

In itself, this issue was hardly of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant Maximian’s absence from 
Ravenna at a critical period. On the other hand, it 
seems to have been much more than a diplomatic 
pretext for poUtical consultations with Justinian. If, 
in 548, the emperor found time to settle a territorial 
dispute, he knew why. 

The area in question was part of the patrimoniiim 
histrianum of the church of Ravenna. The port of 
Vistrum (Vestre) is not far from Pola, the town 
where Maximian had been born and where he had 
been a deacon before Justinian selected him for the 
see of Ravenna. If the community of this city had 
once rejected him because he was aliena ovis,^^ it now 
found this same fact a political asset, for Maximian 
returned to Pola as archbishop of Ravenna; and, as 
the instrument of the emperor’s ecclesiastical strate- 
gy, he tied the town to Ravenna, a task for which no 
one could be better equipped. Upon his return from 
Constantinople, Maximian built, or at least mag- 
nificently enlarged and embelhshed, the church of 
Santa Maria Formosa in Pola, as if the humble sanc- 
tuary he had served in his youth should now be- 
speak the dignity to which he had risen. But this 
architectural project had a much wider significance. 

The city of Ravenna had, for a long time, been 
economically dependent upon the rich province of 
Istria. Cassiodorus calls Istria Ravennae campania, the 
storehouse of the city (urbis regiae cella plenaria),^^ 
Agnellus’ remarks seem to indicate an imperial 
donation, possibly of vast tracts of land in this dis- 
trict, to the see of Ravenna. If, moreover, the arch- 
bishop of Ravenna now solemnly took possession 
of Pola, this act could not fail to have its political 
repercussions. Both the territory of Vistrum and the 
town of Pola belonged nominally to the metropoli- 
tan Province of Aquileia. 

Among the defenders of the Three Chapters, the 
archbishop of Aquileia was perhaps the most vio- 
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lent. Rather than give in to the wishes of Byzan- 
tium, he eventually led his provmce into the schism 
that bears the name of his see.^^ Justinian must have 
been as anxious to weaken his power as to increase 
that of his supporter on the episcopal throne of 
Ravenna. As the two were neighbors, he could not 
do the one without doing the other. The setdement 
of the dispute over the district of Vistrum was thus 
part of a much greater project. So was Maximian’s 
building of Santa Maria Formosa of Pola. As owner 
of this church, the archbishop of Ravenna wielded 
both spiritual and political authority in Pola, which 
remained part of the Province of Aquileia only in 
name. In fact, the town moved into the orbit of 
Ravenna; even during the schism of Aquileia the 
bishop of Pola seems to have been an Orthodox. 
With the acquisition of the district of Vistrum, as 
with his entrance into Pola, the archbishop of 
Ravenna set foot upon the ecclesiastical Province of 
Aquileia. 

If the building of Santa Maria Formosa was a po- 
litical demonstration, as well as the implementation 
of an ecclesiastical program, this is true even more 
of the construction of the churches of Ravenna. It is 
remarkable that the first of Ravenna’s new sanctu- 
aries should have been dedicated to SS. Vitalis, Ger- 
vase, and Protase, whom the ancient see of Milan, 
since the days of St. Ambrose, had considered as its 
^enii loci, but whom the Passw SS. martyrum Gervasii 
et l^otasii, only a few years before the building of 
San Vitale, had claimed for Ravenna. It is perhaps an 
exaggeration to say that the church would not have 
been built without that treatise. But the mag- 
nificent structure, deliberately suggesting the form 
of a tomb, was like a monumental seal of confirma- 
tion placed upon the allegations of the document. 
The church was the sepulcher of the three saints, and 
those who marveled at the beauty and audacity of 
its design were reminded that the martyrs had 
actually died in Ravenna and belonged to this city 
rather than to Milan. 

This evidence of rivalry between Ravenna and the 
great metropohtan province of northern Italy is 
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noteworthy but by no means surprising. Ravenna’s 
elevation to a metropohtan see originated (as far as 
the popes were concerned) in their desire to create a 
rival to the overbearing aspirations of Milan. The 
six cities of the Aemilia which, already in the fifth 
century, had been placed under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Ravenna — Voghenza, Imola, Forli, 
Faenza, Bologna, and Modena — had all belonged 
to the Province of Milan. 

But that earlier settlement was a halfhearted one. 
We have seen how Celestine I had thought it wise 
not to bestow full metropolitan powers upon the 
bishop of Ravenna; similar reasons had made him 
and his immediate successors reluctant to place the 
entire Province of Aemilia under the jurisdiction of 
the Italian Byzantium. However, the development 
was irresistible. The city of Reggio, eloquently 
enough, dedicated its cathedral to St. Apollinaris of 
Ravenna; Piacenza, whose bishop had been con- 
secrated by the archbishop of Milan as late as 456, 
later regarded — equally significantly, as we shall 
see — St. Apollinaris as its apostle.'*'* By the end of the 
sixth century Byzantium had succeeded in making 
the metropolitan province of Ravenna coterminous 
with the exarchate of Ravenna. The decisive step in 
this direction was the wresting of the whole of 
Aemilia from the Province of Milan. 

This event took place during Maximian’s episco- 
pate. Among the bishops of Ravenna, he was the 
first to use the title of “archbishop,” which at that 
time was synonymous with that of “metropoli- 
tan.”^® This marks not only the end of the ambigu- 
ous relations of his see to the papacy but also an 
epoch m Ravenna’s relations with Milan: Maximian 
extended his jurisdictional powers over the entire 
province of Aemilia. If we ask when, during his 
comparatively brief term of office, that momentous 
event may have occurred, the answer can hardly be 
in doubt. When Maximian assumed office, his posi- 
tion in Ravenna itself was too precarious, his abili- 
ties too untried, to recommend a measure which 
could not fail to incur the bitter hostility of the 
ancient ecclesiastical lord of Aemilia, the metropoli- 
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tan of Milan. Two years later, in 548, the step be- 
came at once feasible and inevitable. 

We have seen that Maximian was in Constanti- 
nople at the moment when the great theological 
struggle had reached its crisis. The formidable op- 
position on the part of the entire hierarchy of the 
West which Justinian’s dogmatic schemes encoun- 
tered must have made it seem imperative to him to 
invest his sole supporter with all the powers at his 
disposal; all the more so if these powers could be 
gained by withdrawing them from the emperor’s 
chief enemies. Of these, none were more powerful 
and none more dangerous to Justinian’s political and 
theological strategy than the three great metropoli- 
tans who were also neighbors of Ravenna: the pope 
and the archbishops of Milan and Aquileia. 

Justinian dealt with Aquileia by his Istrian dona- 
tions. The elevation of Maximian to the rank of 
archbishop with metropolitan powers over all of 
Aemilia was a blow struck at Milan. In supporting 
the pope’s condemnation of the emperor’s Cotifessio 
fidei, Archbishop Datius had professed to speak not 
only for his own Province of Milan but for several 
others as well, including that of Aemiha. That he 
acted as spokesman for that province is worth not- 
ing. We have, indeed, other evidence to show that 
the Aemilian bishops, or at least some of them, were 
active supporters of the Three Chapters,^* and Datius 
was sufficiently cautious to stress that he was en- 
titled to speak for only a part of the provmces which 
he mentioned. But to name Aemilia in this delicate 
connection and m such sweeping fashion was, for 
the archbishop of Milan, neither diplomatically 
tactful nor politically wise; for the man who already 
ruled part of Aemilia and who was meant to succeed 
Milan as head of the province was also in Con- 
stantinople; and he stood on the side not of Milan 
but of the emperor. 

Datius may have thought that his declaration in 
behalf of Aemilia would prompt the emperor to 
suspend a decision in favor of Ravenna which at that 
moment had not taken effect; or he may have hoped 
that, even if he came too late, his stand might kindle 
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a revolt in Aemilia which would eventually drive 
its episcopal sees back into the ancient fold of Milan. 
If Datius entertained such hopes, he was sorely de- 
ceived. Maximian returned from Constantinople as 
metropolitan of Aemilia, fully the equal of Milan in 
dignity, in power, in aspirations, and determined to 
effect the settlement which the emperor had at heart. 
Of his designs in regard to Milan, the sanctuary of 
San Vitale, consecrated on the very eve of his fateful 
journey to Constantinople, is a declaration as im- 
pressive as Santa Maria Formosa in Pola is of the 
struggle with Aquileia. 

The political function of the architecture of 
Ravenna is almost a vindication of Agnellus’ merits 
as a historian. He knows and dutifully records the 
fact that Maximian, besides obtaining the donation 
of his silvay procured while in Constantinople the 
buildmg material for the church of Santo Stefano 
in Ravenna, as well as the relics of St. Stephen and 
other samts.^* These facts are all that Agnellus knows 
or cares to record concerning the archbishop’s visit 
to Constantinople. In the light of what we may as- 
sume actually to have taken place on that occasion, 
the chronicler’s information is less inadequate than 
may be apparent. That Maximian should have pro- 
cured, while in the Byzantine capital, material for 
the building of a new church is interesting evidence 
for the source of the great art of Ravenna, as regards 
both its style and its material. But what is note- 
worthy above all is the fact that, in the midst of the 
most crucial deliberations and decisions of his career, 
the metropohtan should have found the time for 
such preoccupations. 

“In Honore Sancti et Beatissimi Primi Martins 
Stephani Servus Christi Maximianus Episcopus 
Hanc Basilicam, Ipso Adjuvante, A Fundamentis 
Construxit . . . ,” Agnellus read in the sanctuary 
of St. Stephen. And in a longer metrical inscription 
the bishop referred again to the direct and miracu- 
lous help that the martyr had bestowed upon the 
building of his church.^^ Both inscriptions stress the 
exalted dignity of the protomartyr, and both link 
the name of St. Stephen to that of Maximian. This 
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method of invoking supernatural protection and 
approbation was, of course, not new. Certain mo- 
saics in Ravenna and Rome, in which a samt ap- 
pears as the patron of the bishop who donated the 
church, convey the same concept. But Maximian 
imparted a pecuharly political and polemical mean- 
ing to it. 

According to Agnellus, the archbishop returned 
to Ravenna not only with the relics of St. Stephen 
but with those of many other important saints. If 
the chronicler is to be believed, we must assume 
this translation of relics to have been among the 
most important on historical record. Besides the re- 
mains of the first martyr, it included those of John 
the Baptist and John the Evangelist and, even more 
significantly, of Peter, Paul, and Andrew.''^ We may 
ask whether the selection of these rehes and the 
sanctuaries in their honor subsequently erected m 
Ravenna do not suggest, like the building of Santa 
Maria Formosa and San Vitale, an ecclesiastical 
strategy, directed this time not against the arch- 
bishop of Milan or of Aquileia but against the great- 
est of the metropolitans on Italian soil, the pope 
himself. The answer may be found in an anecdote 
which Agnellus tells in this connection. 

According to the chronicler, Maximian attempted 
to secure the body of St. Andrew for Ravenna; but 
the emperor somehow got wind of the project and 
ordered his archbishop to bring the precious relic to 
Constantinople mstead; for, Justinian is said to have 
declared, if the First Rome owned the relics of the 
Prince of the Apostles, it was fitting that the Second 
Rome (Constantinople) should house the remains of 
Andrew, Peter's brother. “Ambo sorores et hi ambo 
germani.*' I do not want to give St. Andrew to 
you, the emperor declares at the end of his alleged 
interview with Maximian, because only the imperial 
capital is the proper shrine for the remains of the 
apostle. Agnellus concludes the story with a narra- 
tive of how Maximian, by a ruse, was able to secure 
at least St. Andrew’s beard. ‘‘And this is true, 
brethren [the chronicler exclaims], for the Roman 
Pontiff could never have subjugated us, if the (en- 


tire) remains of St. Andrew had been buried 
here.”®^ 

The details of this story of the contest between 
Byzantium and Ravenna are surely an invention. 
But the substance deserves our consideration. The 
remains of St. Andrew had been in Constantinople 
since a.d. 357. They were rediscovered, together 
with those of the Apostles Luke and Timothy, dur- 
ing the demolition of the old Basilica of the Apostles, 
at the time of, or shortly before, Maximian’s visit to 
Constantmople.*'^ This explains how the bishop was 
able to secure some rehes of St. Andrew for his see in 
Ravenna. But the remarks which Agnellus attributes 
to the emperor and which link St. Andrew to 
Constantinople seem too pointed to be altogether an 
invention. St. Andrew was not only the apostle of 
Asia Minor and the Balkans, allegedly the first 
bishop of Constantmople, and the brother of St. 
Peter; according to the Gospel, he was actually the 
first disciple to follow the calling of Christ, and it 
was Andrew who led even the Prince of the Apostles 
to his divine Master (John i: 25-31).^^ These facts 
must have assumed a particular significance during 
the great struggle between Rome and Byzantium. 
The rediscovery of St. Andrew’s remains at this very 
moment may have been more than a mere coinci- 
dence. It IS not even impossible that Maximian, dur- 
ing his visit, might have discussed with the emperor 
the possibihty of transferring the relics of St. An- 
drew to Ravenna. At a moment of ecclesiastical 
crisis the transfer would have been a demonstration 
of the city’s importance; it would have underscored 
her position as a rival of Rome itself. 

Eventually, however, the emperor rejected the 
idea. His reasons can easily be conjectured. Ravenna 
was not yet sufficiently secure (in military, as well as 
ecclesiastical, terms) to make her the depository for 
so sacred a treasure. Justinian may have shrunk from 
antagonizing still more the other churches of Italy. 
Finally, and above all, from the viewpoint of his 
own aspirations, it was important to keep in his 
capital one of the great relics of Christianity. But 
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that Maximian was allowed to take home with him 
some relics of St. Andrew is certain. 

Whatever the merits of Agnellus’ narrative, the 
anecdote seems to be based on evidence more re- 
liable than his own conjectures, i.e., on the long 
memory of the see of Ravenna. It is hardly a comci- 
dence that even in the ninth century the reminis- 
cence of the ancient and bitter rivalry between 
Ravenna and Rome was still evoked by the rehcs of 
St. Andrew; what importance Maximian himself 
had attributed to these relics is shown by the fact 
that, upon his return from Constantinople, he re- 
decorated the church of St. Andrew splendidly.^® 

To sum up: on the eve of setting sad for the im- 
perial capital, Maximian had dedicated a martyrion 
to SS. Vitalis, Gervase, and Protase, thus claiming 
for Ravenna some of the glory of the ancient see of 
Mdan.^^ By the acquisition of relics of Peter and 
Paul, of the first martyr, Stephen, and the first 
apostle, Andrew; by budding and adormng sumptu- 
ous sanctuaries in honor of the two last-named saints, 
Maximian revealed a simdar attitude and similar 
aspirations in regard to Rome itself. The erection of 
the archbishop’s church in Pola was an attack upon 
Aqudeia; and, immediately upon his return to 
Ravenna, Maximian dedicated the basdica of Sant’ 
Apollinare, the mosaics of which, as chapter iii wdl 
show, were to convey Ravenna’s claim to rank with 
the five great patriarchates of the Christian world. 
Maximian’s entire architectural program would thus 
seem to have been executed in the service of the 
abiding objective of his political career. 

When he was appointed to the see of Ravenna, 
the city had already been selected as imperial capital 
in the West. He owed his elevation to the rank of 
archbishop, with full metropohtan powers over the 
entire Province of Aemdia, to his stand in the 
struggle over the Three Chapters. In Constantinople 
he, alone among the Western prelates, had sup- 
ported the emperor. With the three other metro- 
politans of Italy Justinian’s bitter enemies and with 
two of them, Vigdius and Datius, detained in Con- 
stantinople, the emperor wished to manifest as 
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clearly as possible the singular powers with which 
the archbishop of Ravenna returned to his see. The 
means of this manifestation was the great archi- 
tectural program which would have been impos- 
sible without Justinian’s inspiration and material as- 
sistance and which marked a turning-point in the 
history of Ravenna. At the very moment when the 
churches of theWest seemed ready to repudiate the 
emperor, the see of Ravenna was solemnly distin- 
guished as the outpost of Byzantine theology on 
Western soil. The language of Maximian’s churches 
was all the more eloquent because they rose at the 
very time when Rome lay deserted and in ruins. 

VII 

But the art of Ravenna was a demonstration in 
yet another direction. After a series of military set- 
backs, which placed the prestige and perhaps even 
the rule of Byzantium in Italy in jeopardy, on the 
eve of new and, as it proved, decisive military opera- 
tions in that country, Ravenna was made a shrine of 
Orthodox Christianity: in the terminology of that 
age, such language could be understood only as 
meaning that Byzantium was determined not to 
abandon Italy to the Arian Goth. 

It must be emphasized at this pomt that the inter- 
dependence of Justinian’s struggles agamst the pope 
and against the Goth was no chronological or geo- 
graphical coincidence. From the emperor’s point of 
view, his two opponents had more m common than 
may appear at first sight. During the years of Gothic 
occupation of Italy the Roman church had drifted 
further and further away from Byzantium. The 
Latin and Gothic nations that had long lived to- 
gether on the same soil were gradually drawn into a 
kind of symbiosis. Whatever the differences in cul- 
ture, tradition, and religion, economic and social 
intercourse must gradually have developed ties of 
friendship and common interest between them. To 
Theodonc, Rome owed the security, liberty, and 
pohtical prosperity of what appeared to some as a 
second golden age. If the Gothic king was a heretic. 
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he did not threaten the established church with the 
intolerable claims of the Byzantine theocracy. And 
if the emperor should ever seek to take possession of 
Italy by force of arms, the pope, as ruler of the Latin 
population, had to fear almost as much from a mili- 
tary campaign on the exhausted soil as had the 
Goths. But these pohtical tics between the Roman 
church and the Goths were strengthened by a com- 
munity of interests in the religious sphere. 

At the turn of the century, Byzantine Monoph- 
ysitism had created the so-called “Acacian schism,” 
which for decades separated the Roman and Greek 
churches (484-519). Theodoric, on the other hand, 
had shown singular prudence, tact, and success in 
his diplomatic dealings with the Holy See, while 
his religious policy, formulated by the great Ro- 
man, Cassiodorus, was for many years unswerv- 
ing in Its tolerance and unfailing in its protection of 
the established church.^® Thus, durmg these years of 
dogmatic tension between East and West, the rela- 
tions between Theodoric and the papacy had come 
to resemble more and more an outright alliance.^*' 
And It would not be altogether correct to assume 
that this situation changed radically when, after the 
death of the Emperor Anastasius in 518, Byzantium 
began to steer a political course which in regard to 
Rome was more conciliatory or at least more subtle. 
It is noteworthy that the negotiations which Pope 
Hormisdas mitiated in order to terminate the schism 
had Theodoric’s approval and that they were con- 
ducted by Ennodius, a relative of Boethius and later 
bishop of Pavia, who, as a staunch supporter of the 
Arian king, had hailed him in a celebrated pane- 
gyric as the wise, just, and pious protector of the 
Cathohe church.^* 

The establishment of rehgious peace between 
Byzantium and Rome was, in the end, bound to 
affect the relations between the papacy and the 
Gothic king; it may even have been designed to 
drive the latter into acts of open hostility against 
Catholics or even the Catholic church; but the 
emperor was never to succeed in severing all ties 
between Theodoric and the papacy. 


In 526 Pope John appeared in the imperial capi- 
tal as Theodoric’s emissary, accompanied by Bish- 
op Ecclesius of Ravenna. Toward the end of his 
reign. Emperor Justinus had started his policy of 
persecution of the Arian church in his capital; 
seizure of churches and forced conversions had 
taken place. The pope was to dehver Thcodoric's 
protest against these measures. That the king should 
have expected Catholic prelates to plead the cause 
of his church is less paradoxical than may appear: he 
had undoubtedly threatened retaliatory measures 
which the Cathohe church of Italy had every reason 
to fear.^^ But such fears arc poor inspiration. Pope 
John, a known Byzantinist who had undertaken the 
mission only under compulsion, conducted the 
negotiations so halfheartedly that the enraged king 
had him thrown into prison as soon as he returned. 
The spectacle of a Roman bishop pleading the cause 
of the Arian church, however, may not have left en- 
tirely unimpressed the zealot who a few months 
later ascended the imperial throne. And, with the 
election of Felix IV that same year, the papacy was, 
in fact, once more in the hands of a member of the 
Gothic party 

Pope John was not the last pope to journey to 
Byzantium as emissary of the Gothic rulers. A 
second of these visits deserves our brief attention. In 
535-36 Pope Agapetus sought to negotiate peace on 
behalf of the incapable and cruel Theodahat. The 
negotiations proved abortive. They were again con- 
ducted halfheartedly and under compulsion by the 
aged pontiff, whose attention, moreover, was ar- 
rested by issues of much graver concern to him. In 
Byzantium the fight between the Monophysite and 
the Orthodox factions had already begun. The latter 
hailed Agapetus as their leader; and his meeting with 
the Patriarch Severus of Antioch^^ evoked in the 
Orthodox party the memory of St. Peter’s struggle 
with Petrus Magus. The pope acted, indeed, with 
great vigor. He refused to recognize the Monoph- 
ysite Anthimus as patriarch of Constantinople, con- 
victed him of heresy, and personally consecrated 
his successor. The Orthodox victory was complete 
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when Severus and his friends were chased out of 
Constantinople. But the Monophysites and their 
protectress, the empress, could not fail to notice that 
they owed their momentary defeat to the bishop of 
Rome. They were one day to remind the emperor 
himself that Agapetus had sought also to dissuade 
him from reconquermg Italy from its Arian masters. 

It would certainly be unjust to accuse the popes 
of the sixth century of connivance with the Arian 
heresy. But it must be admitted that this may not 
have been equally obvious from the Monophysite 
point of view, with which the emperor was more 
and more to identify himself. Arianism had ceased 
to be an issue in Rome in the measure m which the 
danger of Monophysitism increased.^^ For a Mo- 
nophysite, on the other hand. Orthodox insistence 
upon Christ’s human nature must have had a certain 
affinity with the Arian denial of the Savior’s divin- 
ity. From this viewpomt it seemed as if Orthodoxy 
as well as Arianism tended, in different degrees, to 
humanize the person of Christ. 

In 548 the Empire faced a war in Italy on two 
fronts which, to Justinian’s mind, were clearly inter- 
connected. He knew that he could remain victorious 
only if he succeeded in crushmg both opponents 
simultaneously. The wresting of Italy from the 
Goths would be futile if the Western churches were 
led into a schism with Byzantium. But the emperor 
could not even hope to conquer Italy and to hold his 
military gains unless the Catholic hierarchy of that 
country supported him. In a theocracy any threat to 
religious unity must also endanger the political 
structure of the realm. In the rebellion which Max- 
imian had to overcome in Ravenna, moreover, there 
had become apparent the danger which was peculiar 
to the administrative organization of Justinian’s em- 
pire. He had granted vast jurisdictional and legisla- 
tive powers to the bishops of his realm; the age de- 
manded that the spiritual leader of a community 
govern its political and social destinies as well. But 
this pious settlement turned into a political oppo- 
nent every bishop who opposed the emperor’s theo- 
logical views; and it compelled the emperor to re- 


gard all doctrinal controversies as political attacks 
upon his absolute authority.®^ It is no exaggeration 
to say that the unity of the Empire and the recon- 
quest of the West depended on the outcome of the 
dogmatic struggle no less than on that of the mili- 
tary one. 

These facts explain both the unique position of 
Ravenna under the administration of Justinian and 
the political function of its art. To us, the part which 
the cult of saints and the building of great churches 
in this city were designed to play in the strategy of 
Byzantium may reflect merely that curious blend of 
artistic refinement and religious fanaticism which 
distinguishes the political methods of Justinian and 
his statesmen. But the monuments of Ravenna at- 
test, above all, the admirable logic and consistency 
of a statecraft capable of plannmg theological, as 
well as military, moves simultaneously, as steps 
leading to the same goal. Even while Ravenna was 
an embattled fortress surrounded by Gothic might, 
the architecture and, as we shall see, the mosaics of 
its churches were completed as monumental exposi- 
tions of Byzantine theology, defying at once the 
Roman and the Arian pomts of view. The art of 
sixth-century Ravenna is thus a political act, and its 
greatness springs from this function; it had to be 
what it is in order to take up and to defy the chal- 
lenge of a great historical crisis, and it prepared and 
preceded the twofold victory of Byzantium: in 
December 550, Santo Stefano, apparently the last 
of Maximian’s churches, was completed.^® In 551 
Narses, as commander-in-chief of the imperial 
armies, set foot on Italian soil. In the same year Pope 
Vigilius was compelled to take refuge in St. Eu- 
phemia of Chalcedon. The two enemies of Justinian 
fell almost simultaneously. 

The man who was to implement Byzantme 
poheies in Ravenna and who epitomizes Byzantine 
statesmanship in its greatest phase is Maximian. Be- 
fore we turn to consider the works of art which are 
milestones of his political career, one question re- 
mains: How much can be ascertained regarding the 
archbishop’s actual share in the planning and execu- 
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tion of these monuments? Did he delegate these 
tasks to other men like Juhanus Argentarius? Or do 
his artistic projects, after time has dissolved his po- 
litical ones, reflect his individual genius? 

On the dedicatory mosaic in San Vitale, Maxim- 
ian is portrayed as he must have looked at the time. 
A lean, tall figure, slightly bent, the dignity of his 
appearance perhaps less inborn than imparted by the 
high office which his ecclesiastical garments indicate. 
The head is already bald, the face wide-eyed, lined, 
almost emaciated — the face of a man in his fifties 
who is not destined for old age. According to our 
concepts, Maximian’s face is hardly that of a priest. 
It is rather that of a diplomat; and we think of a high 
official rather than of a statesman. The portrait, in 
sum, shows a man who has risen from mediocre cir- 
cumstances; shrewd, indefatigable, skeptical — but 
not cynical. In its blend of vision and calculation, 
fanaticism and refinement, this countenance is su- 
premely “Byzantine*' (Pi. 2). 

If we compare Maximian with other bishops who 
have shaped the history of the West (and, if we ex- 
cept the popes, who belong in a different category, 
there are not many) he is neither a great theologian 
like Athanasius nor a great noble like Hincmar of 
Reims, neither a great statesman like Richeheu nor 
a great courtier like Talleyrand. Maximian's per- 
sonality seems to have been a subtle blend of the 
qualities of all these men. 

A Byzantine bishop of an Italian see at the time of 
the Gothic War and the controversy of the Three 
Chapters, he was not a “pohtical priest." Yet he 
seems to have had a singular dexterity in the use of 
theology and of ritual as mstruments of a compre- 
hensive political vision. The art of Ravenna reveals 
his ability to formulate theological and liturgical 
concepts poignantly and movmgly; to give to the 
complicated, the subtle, the involved, a simple 
monumentality of expression which will be under- 
stood by everyone. From the little that we know 
about Maximian's literary activities, his genius 
seems to have been precisely of this kind. None of 
his works seems to have survived. But the titles 


which Agnellus enumerates are impressive and sug- 
gest that writing must have taken up a great deal of 
the bishop’s time. His works may be divided into 
two groups, the first historical, the second theo- 
logical and liturgical, though in viewpoint and sub- 
ject matter the two may have overlapped frequently. 
Whether the great chronicle “after Jerome and 
Orosius" IS really Maximian’s work is uncertain.^’ 
Its attribution to him shows that his fame as a his- 
torian survived him for centuries. Undoubtedly, his 
is the already mentioned history, perhaps in several 
volumes, from which Agnellus copied some passages 
relating to the patriarchate of Alexandria.^® The 
prelate’s preoccupation with history, as with art, 
reminds one of Richelieu; we expect it in a man for 
whom the cult of saints, the erection of churches, 
theology, and liturgy were all instruments of ec- 
clesiastical policy. Maximian’s historical writings 
seem to have been masterpieces of political propa- 
ganda, like those of Richelieu, which even to this 
day may color our estimates of the period in which 
he lived. Was he perhaps the author of that portrait 
of Theodoric which, transforming the great ruler 
into a monstrous enemy of the church, frightened 
and fascinated the Middle Ages?'* 

Among Maximian’s literary works, Agnellus 
mentions, further, a new edition of the Septuagint, 
which the archbishop supervised and edited with the 
greatest possible care, correcting the old Latin ver- 
sion through collation with that of St. Jerome and 
using the comments of St. Augustine. He himself 
mentioned this fact at the end of the New Testa- 
ment.^^ Such painstaking work is undertaken only 
by a man with genuine cxegetical passion and philo- 
logical, as well as theological, competence. The 
magnitude of the scholarly labor involved makes 
one marvel at the energy of the man, who in the 
short decade of his episcopate and in the midst of 
grave political decisions found time to complete 
such a work. Agnellus finally mentions Maximian’s 
edition of “Misales per totum circulum anni et 
sanctorum omnium, cotidianis nanque et quadra- 
gesimalibus temporibus, vel quicquid ad eclesia 
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ritum pertinct/*^^ This brief reference is our only 
information about what must certainly have been 
Maximian’s most important Uterary work. Since, 
unfortunately, it is lost, we cannot be certain 
whether it was a new edition of hturgical texts 
or a new composition. If the latter, it would have 
amoimted to a veritable hturgical reform. There is 
good reason to believe that this may have been the 
case. 

In the development of the hturgy the role of 
Ravenna may have been much more important than 
can now be demonstrated. Authorities like Du- 
chesne, Baumstark, and Testi-Rasponi beUeve the 
Pseudo-Ambrosian treatise, De sacramentis (the his- 
torical importance of which is well known), to have 
originated in Ravenna. Baumstark, moreover, has 
attempted to trace to this city the pre-Gregorian 
Canon of the Roman Mass; and, while his thesis 
appears unacceptable as a whole, evidence for 
Rome’s liturgical indebtedness to Ravenna is not 
missing: the benedictio fontis, still in use in the church 
of Rome, seems to be the work of Peter Chrysolo- 
gus of Ravenna.’*' 

We know, on the other hand, that during the 
period under discussion the Hturgy of Ravenna dif- 
fered from that of Rome. It seems to have united 
certain features of the Ambrosian and Gallican rites 
with elements of the Byzantine Hturgy. The latter 
can hardly have found its way into Ravenna until 
after the city had passed into the orbit of Byzantium. 
The purpose of Maximian’s appointment to the see 
of Ravenna was to strengthen the influence of the 
emperor. The Hturgy, no less than the cult of the 
saints or the theology of the fifth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, was a means to this end. AH this sheds Hght upon 
both the nature and the scope of Maximian’s 
Hturgical work. 

A hint as to its importance may be implied in a 
further remark of AgneUus. He insists that certain 
works of Maximian were sent to Rome, and the 
context aUows only the inference that these must 
have been Hturgical works. Testi-Rasponi suggests 


that the books might have been sent to Rome at the 
time when Gregory the Great completed his reform 
of the Roman Hturgy.’^ At that time relations be- 
tween Rome and Ravenna were peaceful, owing in 
large measure to the tactful and conciliatory atti- 
tude of the popes. As we shall see later, St. Apol- 
Hnaris, Ravenna’s greatest and probably its only 
martyr, received a sanctuary in Rome early in the 
seventh century; and at about the same time his feast 
seems to have been prescribed by the Roman Hturgy. 
The request for the Hturgical works of Maximian 
may have been part of the same policy of reconcilia- 
tion. And, since no Roman Liber sacramentorum 
circuU anni seems to have existed prior to that of 
Gregory the Great,” the work of Maximian may 
have served an important function in the completion 
of this great enterprise. If the Hturgy which even to- 
day is used by the Catholic church embodies the 
work of Maximian, his genius could have received 
no greater tribute. 

Our actual evidence for Maximian’s place in the 
history of the Hturgy, however, is a nonHterary 
source, i.e., the mosaics of Ravenna, which origi- 
nated durmg his episcopate. Of these, only a great 
Hturgist and theologian can have been the author. 
Not all of them have survived. Those which have 
are far more than monumental illustrations of the 
Hturgy. They are addressed to an age in which theo- 
logical doctrine and mystical experience found 
their expression in the holy drama of the Christian 
rite, an age in which this drama, in turn, molded the 
state as weU as society. The mosaics convey this sig- 
nificance of the Hturgy for the history of the sixth 
century often more clearly than do the Hturgical 
texts of the period. In these works of art we can stiU 
comprehend the interrelation of poHtical and re- 
ligious concepts as the principle of Justinian’s state- 
craft, which otherwise appears so cynical or so 
mysterious. And here, too, we may discover the 
minds of the three men to whom these works are 
due: Justinian, Julianus Argentarius, and, above all, 
Maximian. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


San Vitale 


I 

T o Agnellus the church of San Vitale 
seemed to surpass all others in Italy in 
edificiis et in mechanicis operihus — both 
as a work of architecture and as the 
brilliant solution of a difficult structural problem.* 
The construction of San Vitale opened, as we have 
seen, the great architectural program of 526. Like 
the Passio beatorum martyrum Gervasii et Protasii, the 
church was to proclaim the glory of Ravenna’s 
martyrs.’ The expenses lavished on it were such that 
they were mentioned even in the epitaph of Julianus 
Argentarius, the builder.^ It was Justinian’s will that 
San Vitale should surpass the sanctuaries of the Arian 
Goths, including Theodoric’s magnificent palace 
chapel, now Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, which in 526 
was just nearing completion. And we shall see pres- 
ently that the beautiful and unusual design of the 
church, which antedates that of Hagia Sophia, seems 
to have been selected deliberately in adaptation to 
the liturgy of Byzantium: San Vitale was to become 
the stage and setting proper to the sacred drama by 
which the emperor meant to communicate his 
theological and political concepts to the West (Pis. 

I, 4, 6, 7). 

If San Vitale was founded in 526 and dedicated m 
548, it was under construction during the very years 
when not only the fate of Ravenna but also the 
success or failure of Justinian’s great pohtical design 
were in the balance. In view of this coincidence, the 
exact dates of the mosaics, as well as of the archi- 


tecture of San Vitale, acquire historical importance. 
After the general architectural plan had been laid 
down in Byzantium, its execution became the re- 
sponsibility of the imperial representatives in 
Ravenna. The work thus must inevitably reflect not 
only the genius of these men but also the great po- 
litical movements upon the outcome of which the 
realization of the artistic project depended. 

Bishop Ecclesius died in 532, six years after he had 
founded San Vitale. The entire period between 526 
and the conquest of Ravenna by the Byzantine 
armies in 540 must have been an extremely difficult 
one for the Orthodox church of Ravenna. Exposed 
to the material hardships of war, she was watched 
suspiciously by the Gothic rulers, who distrusted 
her loyalty and suspected her secret co-operation 
with the Byzantine enemy. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that all architectural projects of this see 
appear to have progressed only with great slowness 
during those years.'* 

With Behsarius’ triumphant entry into Ravenna, 
the situation changed completely. From the view- 
point of Justinian’s policies in the West, the event 
marked a turning-point; it was even more decisive 
for Ravenna, which the emperor selected as the im- 
perial capital on Italian soil. In 540 begins the golden 
age of Byzantine art in Ravenna. What had been 
undertaken during the Gothic occupation of the city 
and continued with singular tenacity and foresight 
during the years of oppression was no more than 
preparation. From the moment of victory on, and 
until Justinian’s death, the emperor and his arch- 
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bishops lavished their resources upon an incom- 
parably splendid artistic program. 

San Vitale was not dedicated until eight years after 
the end of Gothic rule in Ravenna. This would mdi- 
cate that a very considerable part of the architecture 
remained unfinished at that time, and it appears cer- 
tain with regard to the mosaics. The composition in 
the apse shows Ecclesius and Vitalis presented to 
Christ by two angels. From this, the conclusion has 
been drawn that the work must belong in the period 
of Ecclesius’ episcopate, i.e., the years 521-32.'^ But 
this chronology is meaningless unless we have con- 
crete evidence to show that the architecture of San 
Vitale was sufficiently far advanced at that time to 
permit the execution of the mosaic. The bishop’s 
representation as donor of the church is certainly no 
proof of the mosaic’s execution during his lifetime. 
One may, in fact, ask whether the rigid theological 
etiquette of the age would not have demanded that 
a living bishop be presented to Christ by the martyr 
and titular saint of the sanctuary; in San Vitale, 
Ecclesius is juxtaposed with St. Vitalis as a person of 
equal dignity (Pi. ii). 

One, at least, of the mosaics in San Vitale can be 
dated accurately. In the dedicatory mosaic there ap- 
pears Maxiniian, together with the emperor and 
high dignitaries of the court. This work, then, can- 
not have been executed before 546 (the year of 
Maximian’s appointment to the sec of Ravenna) nor 
long after 548 (the dedication year of San Vitale). 
The character of the composition, as well as its po- 
litical significance, makes it altogether impossible to 
assume that the figure of Maximian might have been 
inserted at the last moment in the place of one of 
his predecessors. Only one of these, Ecclesius, had 
any important share in the building of San Vitale; 
and to Ecclesius, who had accompanied Pope John 
to Constantinople and who seems to have enjoyed 
Theodonc’s special confidence,^ Byzantium would 
not have conceded so prominent a place in the em- 
peror’s immediate presence. The mosaic marks a 
definite event and reflects a unique historical situa- 
tion — the assumption of the episcopal dignity by 


Maximian and the entry of Byzantine power into 
Ravenna, which this act demonstrated and con- 
firmed.^ 

But if this composition and its counterpart, the 
portrait of the empress, were executed in the first 
years of Maximian’s episcopate, there is no reason 
why the same should not also be true for the other 
mosaics in San Vitale. It is, indeed, hardly possible 
to assign these works to different periods; all of 
them, including the representation in the apse, are 
related parts of a comprehensive program, which 
the following pages will seek to elucidate. If we may 
anticipate our conclusions, the theological, as well 
as the political, aspects of this program make it ap- 
pear inconceivable that it should have been executed 
prior to the final, spiritual conquest of Ravenna by 
the genius of Maximian. 

The mosaics in San Vitale cover the entire sanctu- 
ary. In different symbols and images they all convey 
one idea: the redemption of mankind by Christ and 
the sacramental re-enactment of this event m the 
eucharistic sacrifice. The compositions must thus be 
understood as the setting for the rite celebrated m 
this room and as closely related to it. This fact we 
shall soon find to be of considerable importance 

(PI. 4). 

II 

In the vault there appears the Lamb of God in the 
midst of a wreath, which is supported by four angels 
standing on globes. The image of the lamb was m- 
troduced into the Roman rite only at the end of the 
seventh century by Pope Sergius I, a Syrian. But in 
the liturgies of the East this symbol of the Christian 
sacrifice appears at an earlier date,^ and we are Justi- 
fied in interpreting its representation in San Vitale 
as alluding to the eucharistic liturgy (Pi. 8). 

The first arcade of the sanctuary is decorated with 
fifteen medallions, showing the images of Christ 
(restored), of the twelve apostles, and of Gervase and 
Protase, who, with their “father” Vitalis, were ven- 
erated in this church. In the ancient Uturgy of 
Ravenna, all these saints are mentioned in the so- 
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called “diptychs,” the “Book of Life,” listing the 
names of those whom the church wishes to remem- 
ber at every Mass (Pis. 8 and 9).’ 

The next bay on either side shows, above the 
columns supporting the arcades of the galleries, two 
sacrificial scenes from the Old Testament. On our 
left, the three angels appearing to Abraham in the 
valley of Mambre (Genesis, chap. 18), and Isaac 
whom his father is about to sacrifice; on our right, 
Abel offering a lamb, and Melchizcdek with his 
sacrifice of bread and wme. Above them, there ap- 
pears the hand of God, the traditional symbol of the 
divine presence and of God’s acceptance of the 
sacrifice (Pis. 14 and 15). 

All four scenes allude to the euchanstic sacrifice. 
To make this significance plain, an altar is depicted 
between Abel and Mclchizedek, on which are 
placed a chalice and two loaves of bread, identical in 
shape with that which Melchizedek offers and also 
with the eucharistic bread which the church used 
during the sixth century. The altar motif appears 
again in the opposite mosaic: Isaac is shown kneeling 
upon an altar, and even the table behind which the 
three angels are seated resembles the simple wooden 
altar of Christian antiquity. The three round cakes 
which Sarah has placed before the heavenly mes- 
sengers are marked with the sign of the cross and 
recall again the eucharistic hosts of that time.*” 

In patristic exegesis and in Christian art and litera- 
ture the four scenes depicted are among the most 
frequent symbols of the eucharistic sacrifice. Even 
more noteworthy is the fact that Abel, Abraham, 
and Melchizedek are specifically mentioned m one 
of the solemn prayers of the Roman canon of the 
Mass: “Upon which [viz., the eucharistic offerings] 
do thou vouchsafe to look with a propitious and 
serene countenance, and to accept them, as thou 
wert graciously pleased to accept the gifts of thy just 
servant Abel, and the sacrifice of our Patrurch Abra- 
ham, and that which thy high priest Melchizedek 
offered to thee, a holy sacrifice, a spotless victim.” 

This prayer is very ancient. In the fourth century 
it had already appeared in the eucharistic liturgy of 
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Milan and, in all probability, in that of Rome." The 
representation of the three mystical antitypes of 
Christ’s priesthood in San Vitale is striking evidence 
of the importance of the liturgical theme in this 
church — an added reason for linking the composi- 
tions with Maximian, in whose work the liturgy oc- 
cupied so important a place. We shall leave unde- 
cided at this point the question of whether or not the 
correspondence between the biblical scenes and the 
liturgies of Milan and Rome suggests that Ravenna, 
in the pattern of her worship, belongs in the same 
orbit. As one studies these compositions in connec- 
tion with the other mosaics in San Vitale, there 
emerges gradually the historical vision which 
prompted this monumental illustration of the 
eucharistic rite." 

Each of the two mosaics described so far is sur- 
rounded by a frammg composition. The arch sur- 
rounding the Abel and Melchizedek scene (left) 
shows what may be called the “Mission of Mo- 
ses”: he appears, first, as a shepherd, guiding the 
flock of Jethro at the foot of Mount Horcb and, for 
a second time, taking off his shoes before the ap- 
pearance of God in the burning bush. Two flying 
angels, supporting a wreath and cross, separate 
these scenes from the figure of Isaiah. 

We meet a similar composition on the opposite 
wall. Here Moses is shown receiving the Dec^oguc, 
while the chiefs of the twelve tribes of Israel appear 
at the foot of the sacred mountain. The motif of 
wreath and angels leads to the figure of Jeremiah on 
the left side of the mosaic. 

These compositions seem to abandon the sacri- 
ficial and liturgical theme. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that, since apostolic times, the events nar- 
rated in the Book of Exodus were looked upon as 
allusions to the events of redemption. 

It is of special interest to note that this parallelism 
is expounded in the Christian Topography of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, a work which gives an excellent idea 
of the prevailing rehgious and intellectual preoccu- 
pations of the sixth century and which, moreover, 
was written within the very decade in which the 
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mosaics in San Vitale were executed.^^ Cosmas was 
an Egyptian monk and undoubtedly was intimately 
acquainted with the symbolical and mystical Bible 
exegesis which had been practiced for centuries in 
the school of Alexandria. In the fifth book of his 
curious encyclopedia he demonstrates elaborately 
that the events narrated in the Book of Exodus are 
to be understood as “shadows and types’* of the 
salvation of mankind.*^ The deliverance of the 
Israelites from the servitude of the Egyptians is com- 
pared with the work of redemption achieved by 
Christ; the divine legislation on Mount Sinai with 
the descent of the Hoy Ghost. Seen in this light, the 
Exodus scenes selected in San Vitale are indeed re- 
lated to the theme of the other mosaics. Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, furthermore, are the prophets of the In- 
carnation and the Passion, respectively, and have 
therefore found their place in the christological 
cycles of medieval art. 

Above these mosaics and flanking the graceful 
arcades of the gallery, the four evangelists are repre- 
sented: Matthew and Mark on the left wall, John 
and Luke on the right. All four appear seated m a 
mountainous landscape, holding their Gospels on 
their knees. Their symbolic animals are seen above 
them; writing utensils are placed at their sides (Pis. 
13 and 16). 

The relation of these figures to those below is 
obvious: as the two tables which Moses received on 
Mount Sinai contained the Old Law, so the New 
Dispensation is contained in the Gospels. In the later 
Middle Ages, Christian art expressed this relation by 
depicting the apostles standing on the shoulders of 
the prophets. The mosaics in San Vitale express the 
same thought. 

It must be noted, however, that the four evange- 
lists are depicted not solely as the authors of the 
Gospels. They, too, are symbols of the sacramental 
life of the Christian. This function appears clearly 
in the ancient ceremony in apertione aurium, which 
took place on the Wednesday after the fourth Sun- 
day of Lent and was devoted to the solemn prepara- 


tion of the catechumens for their mystical rebirth in 
baptism.^ 

The ceremony in apertione aurium, “the opening of 
the ears,” was to open the catechumen’s mind to 
the message of salvation. As Christ himself had done 
in healing the physically afliicted, the bishop touched 
the ears of the faithful with spittle, pronouncing the 
word ephpheta, “open.” There followed the instruc- 
tion which initiated the catechumen into the mys- 
teries of his faith: he learned the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, and the Gospels. These, however, were 
taught in a curiously abbreviated and, as it were, 
ritualized form; the faithful learned to identify the 
four evangelists with the four mystical beasts of the 
vision of Ezekiel; and they learned, further, that each 
of these animals embodied the content of one of the 
four holy books. The “face of the lion” of St. Mark 
alludes to his account of the Resurrection of Christ 
because the lion, according to the legendary zoology 
of late antiquity, can resuscitate his dead cub by the 
sound of his voice. The “face of man” recalls the 
genealogy of Christ in Matthew; the ox, as a sacri- 
ficial animal, refers to Christ’s Passion as narrated by 
Luke, while the eagle, symbol of the Ascension, is 
the animal of St. John. The four symbols thus re- 
called to the Christian the four great truths upon 
which the mystery of Redemption rested: the In- 
carnation, the Passion, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension of Christ.*^ 

The function of the evangelists and their animals as 
means of visual initiation is noteworthy. They ac- 
quire the dignity of symbols which remain obscure 
to the unbeliever but impress the faithful with an 
intuitive force which no dialectical argument could 
equal. The same, incidentally, is true for the open- 
ing words of each of the Four Gospels. These, too, 
the catechumen learned by heart during the cere- 
mony. The symbolic fimetion of these words, their 
dignity as nomina sacra, is best shown by the won- 
derful calligraphy to which they inspired the illumi- 
nators of medieval gospel-books.*^ 

The iconography of the evangelists must be in- 
terpreted in a similar fashion. The abstractness and 
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the austere majesty of these figures have a profound 
afiinity with the abbreviations of the nomina sacra, 
and both originate in the same religious experience. 
The symbolic animals of the evangelists had already 
appeared on the vault of the archepiscopal palace in 
Ravenna, in the fifth-century mosaics in the mau- 
soleum of Galla Placidia, in the chapel of St. 
Matrona near Capua, and in Bishop Soter’s baptistry 
in Naples. The apse mosaic in Santa Pudenziana 
may be the earhest monumental rendering of this 
theme.^® The mosaics in San Vitale cannot rival the 
apocalyptic majesty of some of these earUer works. 
But to the symbols they add the portraits of the 
evangelists themselves — the earliest monumental 
rendering of this important subject of medieval art 
in existence. It is not unlikely that this innovation 
was inspired by the wish to render more explicit the 
comparison between the two Dispensations: Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes has a similar juxtaposition of the 
four evangelists with the prophets and patriarchs of 
the Old Testament. 

Ill 

As we proceed deeper into the sanctuary, toward 
the main altar of San Vitale, we face the two monu- 
mental compositions which, alone among the 
mosaics of San Vitale, Agnellus found worthy of 
description and which mark, indeed, a climax not 
only in the art of Ravenna but in that of the sixth 
century in general. They are the portraits of Justin- 
ian and Theodora with their retinues. In the mosaic 
on our left we perceive the emperor and next to him 
Julianus Argentarius and Maximian, a scene we 
have already mentioned. The archbishop is pre- 
ceded by two deacons, while the two dignitaries 
who follow Justinian are, in all probability, the 
praefectus legibus and the dux armis.^^ A group of 
soldiers injects a significantly martial note into the 
solenm processional. It has been suggested that in the 
figure of the dux we have actually a portrait of 
Behsarius. The presence of the conqueror of 
Ravenna in this composition would be eminently 
appropriate, and the only argument against this as- 


sumption is the frequent spells of imperial disgrace 
which obscured the great soldier’s last years (Pi. 2). 

The mosaic on our right represents the Empress 
Theodora with her ladies and the dignitaries of her 
court. One cannot look at this portrait without pro- 
found emotion. The empress’ eyes have retained 
their extraordinary beauty, but her face is mournful 
and already in the shadow of death (Pis. 18 and 19). 

It is no exaggeration to say that no other work of 
art, and perhaps no other document of any kind, 
conveys the spirit of Byzantium with so much elo- 
quence as do these two mosaics. If we recall that 
they were completed while the outcome of the 
Gothic War was still wholly undecided, these works 
appear not only as an impressive monument to 
Justinian's entry into Ravenna but as the proud 
anticipation of his victory in Italy. The significance 
of these mosaics can be realized fully only if we 
recall the official function of the imperial portrait in 
the Byzantine Empire. 

As a political and legal institution, an emperor’s 
portrait is proof of that unbroken tradition which 
linked the Christian empire with its pagan predeces- 
sor. In a very literal sense the imperial image repre- 
sented the emperor and his power wherever it was 
displayed. The identification of reality and image, 
originatmg in the magical thought of a primitive 
age, had received, m the Roman Empire, a well- 
defined legal meaning, which we can trace back to 
the days of Caesar^® and which was very much alive 
in the reign ofjustinian. As the emperor’s “represen- 
tation,” his image appeared in pubhc places, on 
military insignia, and on coins, proclaiming his su- 
preme authority and demandmg the allegiance of 
everyone. Mommsen has rightly called it the “for- 
mal symbol of the monarchy.” 

This pohtical function of the emperor’s portrait 
was by no means invaUdated by the estabUshment 
of Christianity. On the contrary, its significance was 
formalized still further, and an elaborate ceremony 
underscored its authoritative character. Upon the 
signa of the Christian armies, the emperor’s image 
appeared below the labarum, representing the su- 
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preme commander and enforcing the absolute loyal- 
ty of his troops. It assumed a similar significance in 
the civic life of the Roman Empire. In the law 
courts such representations of the sovereign had a 
function which merged magical and legal concepts. 
“Remember/* says Bishop Severian of Gabala in a 
sermon once attributed to his contemporary, John 
Chrysostom, “remember how many governors 
there are throughout the world. Since the Emperor 
cannot possibly be present with every one of them, 
his image must be placed in law courts, market 
places, assembly halls, and theaters.”^* 

It IS noteworthy that, m general, Christians do not 
seem to have considered idolatrous the homage 
which Roman citizens were required to pay before 
the image of the emperor. Several of the Fathers 
spoke out against it, and early Christian art oc- 
casionally compared those who resisted the law with 
the Three Children of the Book of Daniel who had 
refused to adore what was taken to be an image of 
King Nebuchadnezzar. But after the edict of Milan 
such opposition seems gradually to have weakened. 
Since the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
accepted the identification of the emperor’s person 
with his image — Athanasius even uses the concept to 
demonstrate the unity of the Divine Persons! — one 
does not see how they could have objected to an 
act of homage before the one while tolerating 
homage to the other.^^ It is significant that one of the 
few voices of protest — that of Jerome — comes from 
a man living in soUtude, far removed from the po- 
litical life of the Empire. In the cities, the worlds of 
religion and of the state made peace with each other, 
and in the atmosphere of the imperial court we 
notice a general and irresistible trend toward merg- 
ing the concepts and imagery of the Christian cult 
into what has rightly been called the cuke imperial. 
In the light of this development, even Christ’s “Ren- 
der unto Caesar,” referring explicitly to the im- 
perial image on a coin, might well be interpreted as 
a permission for Christians to render homage to the 
emperor’s portrait. 

This image assumed its most important political 


function when an emperor had just ascended the 
throne or when he wished to demonstrate his au- 
thority even in the remotest parts of the Empire. 
Whether to legalize the imperial power or to pro- 
claim it, the emperor’s portrait was sent out in the 
most solemn way. When the procession carrying it 
approached a city, the whole population went out 
with candles and incense to pay homage to the new 
ruler. These “sacred images,” as they were sig- 
nificantly called,"*'^ were subsequently erected m a 
public place, an act which furnished the occasion for 
the declaration of submission on the part of the 
people. 

The portraits of Justinian and Theodora in San 
Vitale have to be seen in this light. They, too, are 
the vultus sacri of emperor-worship; and, if these 
images have something awe-inspiring even for the 
modern beholder, how much more so for an age 
which conceived image and reality as inseparable. 
Agncllus tells several stories about the miraculous 
life which some of the ancient mosaics in Ravenna 
had assumed in their time; these legends also convey 
the emotions with which the man of the sixth cen- 
tury must have looked at the portraits of his 
sovereigns.*^ 

It is not surprising that not only Justinian’s por- 
trait but also that of Theodora should have been 
placed in San Vitale. We can trace the existence of 
official images of the empress to Roman times; and 
early in the fifth century the Empress Eudoxia, con- 
sort of Arcadius, effected her elevation to what 
amounted to the dignity and power of a co-regent 
by the publication of her portrait.*^ The political 
influence of Theodora upon Justinian’s administra- 
tion is well known. She was, in title and in fact, 
consors imperii. To the childless emperor it must have 
appeared emmently desirable to secure official recog- 
nition for the political role of his consort and to im- 
press the public with her dignity by the solemn 
display of her image. Theodora’s statue in Con- 
stantinople is described by Procopius. After the re- 
conquest of Ravenna her “representation” in that 
city was a political gesture of equal significance. Her 
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death within a few weeks after the consecration of 
San Vitale transformed this image into a funerary 
monument such as this great woman would have 
desired for herself 

The selection of a sanctuary for the portraits of the 
Augusti is noteworthy. The Justinian Code has pre- 
served a decree of the year a.d. 394 ordering the re- 
moval of pictures of a frivolous character from all 
public places where the images of the emperor are 
“consecrated.”'*^ The Byzantine concept of the 
monarch and the curiously intimate relation which 
it established between the emperor and Christ must 
have suggested, moreover, that homage be paid to 
the emperor in the place and at the time of religious 
worship. We shall presently find evidence of this 
thought in the Byzantine liturgy. The mosaics in 
San Vitale are by no means its only monumental il- 
lustration. The emperor-portraits in the Hagia 
Sophia of Constantinople are of much later date; but 
a letter of Gregory the Great attests the existence of 
the imperial images even in Roman churches. It re- 
lates that after the overthrow of the Emperor 
Mauritius (a.d. 602) the pope ordered the images of 
the usurper Phocas and his consort to be acclaimed 
by the senate and clergy of Rome; and, in order to 
render even more expheit the significance of this 
act, Gregory had the images transferred afterward to 
the oratory of St. Caesarius."*^ 

It will be readily understood that Justinian must 
needs have desired a similar demonstration and 
confirmation of his authority in Ravenna. From this 
city he intended not merely to govern the polit- 
ical destinies of the Western Empire; from here 
the imperial theology, which Justinian conceived 
as the soul of his realm, was to be proclaimed. In 
announcing this program, the dedicatory mosaics m 
San Vitale reflect a decisive historical moment. 

It is this function of the compositions which 
makes their execution after 540 appear certam. As 
long as the heirs of Theodoric retained possession of 
Ravenna, they would never have tolerated such a 
demonstration that Gothic power in the city had 
ended; nor would the Orthodox church have risked 


such language. Our reasons for ascribing the mosaics 
to the years of Maximian’s episcopate will appear as 
soon as the portraits of the Augusti are studied in 
relation to the other works. Unlike the painted or 
carved ruler-portraits, these mosaics could not be 
removed after Justinian's death. It is not this physical 
fact, however, which welds the images of the 
sovereigns to the sanctuary but the liturgical act 
which they are seen performing. 

IV 

The sovereigns are shown presenting gifts and arc 
thus marked as donors and founders of San Vitale. 
But the gifts that they carry are conceived as far 
more than symbols of that act of patronage. The 
emperor offers the golden paten containing the 
eucharistic bread, while the empress presents the 
scyphus aureus in which the wine was offered at the 
altar.**^ Both are thus shown participating in the 
eucharistic Uturgy and, more specifically, in the of- 
fertory rite. 

This rite is an ancient and eloquent part of the 
liturgy. In the early church the entire congrega- 
tion, men and women alike, participated in it. In 
their experience the oblation of the eucharistic ele- 
ments appeared at once as a sacrifice of atonement 
and, in imitation of Christ's sacrifice, as the self- 
immolation of the offerer. In this dual function, the 
offertory procession bespoke the sacerdotal dignity, 
the “kingly priesthood** to which, in the words of 
St. Peter (I Pet. 2:9), every member of the Christian 
congregation belonged. In this connection the 
fourth canon of the Council of Magon, which met 
in A.D. 585, is of interest. Here participation in the 
offertory procession is strictly enjoined upon all 
the faithful, and all those who do not comply are 
threatened with the anathema. The reason for this 
decree is stated exphcitly: by these oblations (or 
“immolations,” as the text calls them) all may ob- 
tain remission of their sins and “may deserve to be 
sharers with Abel and the rest of the just offerers.'*^* 

We learn from this passage that the offertory was 
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considered a sacrifice in the strict sense of the word — 
a gift of atonement which represented its donor be- 
fore the face of God and made him comparable to 
Abel and the other “just offerers/' 

In the Christian West the offertory procession of 
the laity survived well into the Middle Ages; the 
Roman rite has preserved traces of it to the present 
day.^"* In the East, however, it was abolished at an 
early time, probably in the second half of the fourth 
century. The only lay person who, in the Byzan- 
tine rite, continued to participate in the liturgical 
oblation was the emperor. 

The privileged position which the Byzantine em- 
peror occupied in the eucharistic rite deserves our 
greatest attention. Its earliest trace, as far as I know, 
occurs in an episode related in the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Theodoretus. We are told that on one oc- 
casion the Emperor Theodosius, attending Mass in 
Milan, did not withdraw with the rest of the laity 
after the oblation of gifts but remamed in the sanctu- 
ary. St. Ambrose noted this and sent one of his 
deacons to inquire “if the Emperor wanted any- 
thing." Theodosius replied that he desired to attend 
the sacred mysteries. Whereupon the great bishop of 
Milan advised him that the place inside the cancelli, 
i.e., the sanctuary, was reserved for the clergy only 
and requested the emperor to leave because his 
place was with the rest of the laity. “The purple," 
Ambrose added, “makes emperors but it does not 
make priests." Theodosius complied graciously, re- 
marking only that the reason for his remaining in 
the sanctuary was not arrogance but custom: in 
Byzantium the emperor at that time attended the 
eucharistic rite in the sanctuary. 

The story is interesting enough. Ambrose's de- 
cision, whether or not he could claim any precedent 
for it, shows that his age attributed to ecclesiastical 
rites a significance far beyond the context of religion 
and worship. The place which the emperor occupied 
in the church bespeaks with dramatic force the rela- 
tion between sacerdotium and imperium. 

If Ambrose's views in this regard have decisively 
affected the development of political thought in the 
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West, they differ profoundly from those of the 
Christian East. This is shown very clearly by a com- 
parison of the liturgies of the two churches. One 
might say that the Western rites almost forgot the 
emperor. He is not even mentioned in the prayers of 
intercession of the Gregorian Canon — significant 
evidence of the emancipation from imperial domi- 
nation which the Roman church achieved under 
Gregory the Great. The Byzantine rite, on the other 
hand, has never failed to concede to the emperor the 
solemn demonstration of the sacerdotal dignity that 
he claimed. Even in Byzantium, it is true, the cus- 
tom of the emperor's attending Mass in the sanctu- 
ary was given up after the incident at Milan. But 
the emperor continued to present his oblation at the 
altar; smee in his church no other layman could 
claim the right to exercise this priestly function, its 
symbolic significance must have been all the 
greater. 

The dedicatory mosaics of San Vitale unquestion- 
ably depict the Byzantine offertory procession. As if 
to stress this hturgical context of the two scenes, the 
portrait of the emperor has been placed on the right 
side of the figure of Christ in the apse, i.e., the pars 
virorum of the ancient church order, while the em- 
press appears on the left side of the sanctuary, where 
the female part of the congregation attended the 
divine service. In this connection one further detail 
may be not without significance. No particular 
background or locality is indicated in the represen- 
tation of Justinian and his cortege. The implicit as- 
sumption is that we are to visualize him in the very 
place where his image appears, viz., the sanctuary 
of San Vitale. The empress, on the other hand, is 
shown before a doorway and next to a graceful 
fountain. This setting is not imaginary but repro- 
duces, though in abbreviated form, the narthex 
which adjoined the apse of San Vitale. 

The topographical hint has something paradoxi- 
cal: Theodora's portrait has been placed in the 
sanctuary, but at the same time the onlooker is re- 
strained from imagining her in this sacred place. 
The sanctuary thus remains reserved for the emper- 
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or — at least we are to visualize him preceding his 
consort in the hturgical rite. 

The significance of the representation of the im- 
perial offertory becomes apparent only if we view 
these mosaics in connection with those adjoining 
them. That the figures of Abel and the other "just 
offerers’’ were understood as alluding to the liturgi- 
cal oblation is attested by the canon of Magon 
which we have just quoted. Since, however, in the 
Byzantine rite the emperor is the only layman per- 
forming this act, the comparison took on a different 
meaning: Abel, Melchizedek, and Abraham were 
only indirectly images of every Christian attending 
Mass; but they appeared, above all, as images of the 
emperor who, as king and priest, represented his 
subjects in the sacred rite before God. The fact that 
in San Vitale the Old Testament scenes adjoin the 
offertory mosaics is an unmistakable indication of 
this significance (Pis. lo and 12). 

This is true, above all, for the image of Mel- 
chizedek. To the sixth century no figure embodied 
more dramatically the plenitude of power, the 
sacred authority, the awe-inspiring dignity of the 
Christian emperor than did that of Melchizedek, the 
King of Salem, who was at the same time “the priest 
of the most high God” (Gen. 14:18). The fact that 
St. Paul, in his letter to the Hebrews (7-i)» repre- 
sented the biblical priest-king as the forerunner and 
mystical antitype of Christ himself did not prevent 
the early Middle Ages from seeing m him an image 
of the Christian emperor whose ideal features 
seemed to blend imperceptibly into those of Christ. 

It is noteworthy that the sixth century visualized 
Melchizedek as a Byzantine emperor. In the mosaic 
of San Vitale he wears the attire of a priest, but his 
headgear, cloak, and shoes are of that purple color 
which court ceremonial reserved for the emperor 
alone. In the Vienna Genesis and also in the famous 
Vatican codex of the Christian Topography (the il- 
luminations of which are ninth-century copies of 
sixth-century originals), Melchizedek is deliberately 
represented as a Byzantine emperor. The figure in 
the second work is an admirable illustration of Cos- 


mas’ text, in which Melchizedek is described as the 
king of peace and justice and, at the same time, as the 
high priest who resembles Christ, as the ruler who 
guided the education of his subjects in all works of 
piety and thus reconciled them with God.^* Such 
language, in a theological context, sounds remark- 
ably political. One cannot help feeUng that Cosmas 
had before him the vision of a ruler who united in 
his own person the powers of sacerdotium and /m- 
perium; and this impression is singularly confirmed 
by the illustration. What, one may ask, prompted 
the artist to conceive this bibUcal priest as an 
emperor? And is even the term “an emperor” an 
adequate description? Kondakov seems to have been 
the first to be struck by the curiously vivid realism 
of this figure, which contrasts strangely with the 
style of the other illuminations; he has also called 
attention to the similarity between the Melchizedek 
miniature in the Vatican codex and the portrait of 
Justinian in San Vitale (Pi. 17^).^’ 

That the Melchizedek image of the Christian 
Topography should have been colored by the per- 
sonality of Justinian, in whose reign Cosmas and his 
illuminator lived, is not surprising, in view of the 
extraordinary political concepts of this emperor and 
in view of the solemn oratory in which he was wont 
to expound the imperial dignity as he conceived it. 
In the mosaics in San Vitale the comparison of Jus- 
tinian with Melchizedek is inevitable. 

Melchizedek was not the only embodiment of the 
theocratic aspirations of the Byzantine monarchy. 
Of equal significance is the figure of Moses. Eusebius 
had described Constantine the Great as another 
Moses and had elaborately traced the analogies be- 
tween the hves of both. The figure of the biblical 
lawgiver, who united within his person the active, as 
well as the contemplative, virtues, was singularly 
apt as the symbol of the ideal ruler; we can trace the 
influence of this concept even in the Renaissance. 
But at the Byzantine court the comparison of the 
emperor with Moses received the most official sanc- 
tion. At solemn processions the staff of Moses was 
carried before the sovereign.^* 
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The fact that Moses, like Melchizedek, had yet an- 
other typological significance, that he, too, was con- 
sidered a mystical antitype of Christ, did not prevent 
such pohtical comparisons but, on the contrary, en- 
hanced their significance for a generation for which 
historical events and personalities were but shadows 
and symbols of an invisible reality. Already the rule 
of Trajan symbolized, for the Stoic, Dio Chrysos- 
tom, the divme rule of the universe.'** For the 
Christian the great acts of government were images 
of that eternal economy from which they derived 
their sanction and to which they were ordered. For 
such speculations the figure of Moses acquired a 
special significance. 

The Christian Topography gives again a fairly good 
idea of the theological interpretation of Moses dur- 
ing the age of Justinian. Cosmas"**^ points out that 
the deeds of Moses have to be understood as 
“shadows and types” of those of Christ, as man’s 
“liberation from the servitude of tyranny,” the ren- 
ovation of the world which will begin with the 
resurrection of the dead and the eternal Sabbath of 
mankind. The illustrations seek to make this thought 
more explicit. One of them depicts the First Mission 
of Moses: he appears as a shepherd with the flock of 
Jethro and agam on Mount Horeb receiving a scroll 
from the hand of God. Another illumination repre- 
sents the reception of the Decalogue with a group 
of leaders of the Israelites as witnesses of the event 
(Pi. 17b), 

The similarity between these illustrations and the 
Moses scenes in San Vitale is most striking. The same 
events have been selected for representation, and the 
same aspects stressed. The emphasis on Moses the 
shepherd is perhaps most remarkable; Cosmas says 
cxphcitly that Moses appears here “adorned with 
the likeness of our true shepherd Christ.” 

But the figure of the Good Shepherd had never 
lost its pohtical connotation. Originally, it had been 
the image of the ideal ruler of a past golden age; the 
Roman Empire projected this symbol into the pres- 
ent: in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue the world-ruler 
whose immediate advent is predicted appears as a 
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shepherd. That the Roman emperors themselves en- 
couraged and sanctioned the metaphor is shown, as 
Eisler has pointed out, by the clay lamps which 
were manufactured for the celebration of the thou- 
sandth anniversary of Rome (a.d. 248) and which 
bore the image of the Good Shepherd with his herd 
as an allusion to the Roman emperor.^'* 

When Christ referred to hunself as the Good 
Shepherd, the image took on a new meaning. It 
now embodied not the citizen’s nostalgic dream of a 
golden age past or present but the hope of the faith- 
ful m the salvation of his soul from eternal death, 
for an eternal life in the Kmgdom of God. But the 
image of the Good Shepherd did not entirely lose its 
political significance.^^ Perhaps no other symbol 
gives a better idea of that imperceptible transforma- 
tion of a political utopia into an eschatological vision 
which marks the end of the classical world and the 
triumph of Christianity. Scholars have long noted 
that early Christian art renders the Good Shepherd 
with the features of Alexander the Great and when 
Constantine had the statue of the Good Shepherd 
placed on a fountain in Constantinople, the elabo- 
rate Moses allegories of Eusebius must have made it 
difficult for his contemporaries to decide whether 
the statue was an image of Christ or an idealized 
portrait of the emperor. 

The ambivalence of the shepherd symbol did not 
remain confined to Byzantium. The comparison of 
the Christian bishop — and especially of the succes- 
sors of St. Peter — with the shepherd originates in 
Christ’s own words; but the wide acceptance of the 
comparison, of which we shall soon find an example 
in Ravenna itself, is evidence not only of the aspira- 
tions of the hierarchy in the West but even more 
of the political duties imposed upon it during the 
early Middle Ages. 

Not only the image of the shepherd but also the 
two other figures of Moses in San Vitale must have 
been understood as alluding to Justinian. It will be 
recalled that both scenes depict Moses receiving the 
divine commands which he, as the inspired legisla- 
tor of his people, is to transmit to the Israelites. In 
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this image the emperor must have recognized him- 
self. A preceding age had already compared the 
Roman and the Mosaic laws and had attempted to 
reconcile them Justinian conceived his own legis- 
lative work as the restitution of the Law of Moses, 
since Christ had not come to destroy the law but to 
fulfd it (Matt. 5 : And in his Code the emperor 

speaks with the awesome conviction of a legislator 
who writes under the inspiration of God.^^ More 
particularly, it was his dignity as praescs doctrime ac 
disciplinae ecclesiasticae— ‘his privilege to lay down the 
law in all matters theological and ecclesiastical — 
which convinced him of his mission. To none of his 
duties has Justinian ascribed greater importance; 
none seemed to him to express more clearly the na- 
ture and purpose of his government. And it was in 
presiding over the great theological assemblies of the 
realm, in expounding the divine doctrine to his 
bishops, that he appeared to his contemporaries as 
another Moses.^° 

To us such theological preoccupations of the ruler 
have something incomprehensible; yet the Byzan- 
tine monarchy was built around this concept of the 
emperor’s prophetic mission. Of this fact wc have an 
interesting monumental proof which, though of a 
later age, explains the ideas which had in Justinian 
their greatest exponent. Close to the imperial palace 
in Constantinople a small edifice was situated, the 
so-called “Milion” or “Golden Milestone.” The 
structure received its symbolic significance from 
the fact that from it emanated the great roads into 
the Empire. Early in the eighth century Emperor 
Philippikos Bardanes adorned the Milion with a 
number of compositions. Since the Milion marked 
the heart of the Empire, these representations ac- 
quired, as has rightly been said, a specific and official 
significance: they must be understood as depicting 
the ideals, the very principles, upon which the 
Byzantine monarchy rested. But, mstcad of the 
great acts of the civil administration and the suc- 
cesses of warfare which we should expect to find 
commemorated in such a monument, the emperor 
selected representations of the five ecumenical coun- 


cils, apparently personified by the emperors who 
had presided over them. The sovereign himself ap- 
peared, standing in the center of this cycle adorning 
the vault of the Milion, and with him the patriarch 
of Constantinople. No subject could have conveyed 
more eloquently the spirit of Byzantium.^' 

The series may well be compared with the mosaic 
in San Vitale. As the heart of Justinian’s administra- 
tion in the West, Ravenna’s importance was sur- 
passed only by Byzantium itself. In the place from 
which his decrees and his military power poured 
into the Empire, Philippikos Bardanes wanted to 
appear not as the head of his administration, the 
leader of his armies, but as the chief theologian of 
his reahn, as another Moses. Justinian wanted the 
same message to be conveyed in the mosaics of the 
church that was to become the monument to his 
conquest of Italy. One may even ask whether these 
works do not preach Justinian’s theological doc- 
trines. 

V 

It will be recalled that the execution of the mosaics 
in San Vitale coincided with the dispute over the 
Three Chapters. The theology imposed by Justinian, 
while not Monophysite, made very considerable 
concessions to this party. Its core was the “Scythian” 
or theopaschite formula, unus ex trinitate passus est 
came. The definition was not heterodox. But the 
popes had long opposed it on the ground that in the 
presence of Monophysitism the omission of any 
reference to Christ’s humanity must almost neces- 
sarily lead to misinterpretations. In 534, John II final- 
ly compHed with the emperor’s wishes and declared 
the formula orthodox. In 553 it received the most 
solemn vmdication by the fifth ecumenical council.^* 
If wc can detect any definite theology in the mo- 
saics of San Vitale, it must be this one. 

To the theopaschite point of view, all representa- 
tions of the Passion, in which Christ suffered as man, 
must be suspicious of heterodoxy, if not of Arian- 
ism. The iconography of the Passion and the Cruci- 
fixion in the sixth century and the extreme rarity of 
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such representations in that period have their cause 
undoubtedly in those theological views. It is note- 
worthy that the many mosaics of Ravenna depict 
the Passion of Christ but once: in Sant* Apollinare 
Nuovo; and these mosaics are almost certainly Arian 
in origin. In San Vitale, the emphasis on the eucha- 
ristic motif seems to render the representation of the 
sacrifice on Calvary inevitable. Instead, this event is 
no more than alluded to in the Old Testament 
scenes, as if all reference to the suffering of Jesus had 
to be omitted. And in the apse, not the Son of Man 
but the Second Person of the Trinity is depicted in 
the awe-inspiring majesty of the Second Epiphany. 

But if the language of these mosaics is theological, 
their message transcends religious doctrine. In order 
to understand the vision here unfolded before us, 
we must look at the mosaics with the eyes of 
a Byzantine of the sixth century. To him these 
figures of Moses and of Melchizedek, in their two- 
fold relation to the emperor and to Christ, evoked 
that living reality, that colorful pageant, in which 
his spiritual life found its realization. That reality 
was the liturgy of Byzantium — perhaps it would be 
more correct to say the two liturgies of Byzantium, 
smce Byzantine life was encompassed by the rituals 
both of the church and of the imperial court. Not 
only do these two liturgies appear curiously en- 
twined, but they merge into each other, embracing 
in one grandiose vision the two realms of human 
existence, the world of the citizen and that of the 
Christian. In our present context two examples of 
this union are of interest. 

The feast of Pentecost commemorates traditional- 
ly not only the descent of the Holy Ghost but also 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. On the same 
day the liturgy of the imperial court celebrated the 
blessing of the imperial crown. The hymns sung 
on this occasion, in a significant fusion of religious 
and political imagery, compare the emperor to 
Moses.^^ Again, on the feast of Christmas, the 
Eastern church celebrates not only Christ’s birth but 
also the advent of the Magi as the homage of man- 
kind before the divine majesty of the Redeemer. The 


liturgy of the court blended this vision of the 
triumph of Christ with that of the triumph of the 
emperor: “The Lord,** one of the hymns reads, 
“will exalt your power throughout the universe. He 
will bring all nations into your dominion; like the 
Magi they will offer presents to your majesties.**^^ 

To grasp the full significance of such language, we 
have to realize that the interrelation of the two rites 
was suggested by the identity of the place in which 
both were enacted and by the part which the emper- 
or played in both of them. The great church of 
Hagia Sophia was, in a very literal sense, part of the 
Sacred Palace. Many of the great ceremonies of 
emperor-worship took place in this sanctuary, while 
the emperor vindicated the sacerdotal dignity that 
he claimed by the conspicuous role assigned to him 
in the hturgy of the Byzantine church. 

Perhaps no other historical phenomenon is more 
difficult for modern man to grasp than the relation 
which Byzantine ceremonial established between 
church and state. We are wont to explain its earliest 
manifestations under Constantine the Great as a sur- 
vival of pagan traditions and as evidence of this 
emperor’s shrewd design to exploit Christianity for 
the enforcement of emperor- worship. But the sixth 
century is not the fourth. No one mistook Justmian 
for the Messiah or his administration for a fulfilment 
of the religious expectations of mankind. Neverthe- 
less, the Fathers of the church continued to evaluate 
the imperial institution in a purely theological and 
eschatological light: it was the emperor’s calling to 
lead his people to the eternal fruition of God. This 
doctrine, accepted and elaborated by Justinian, re- 
sulted in the concept of the imperial office as a 
sacerdotal dignity comparable to that of Moses or 
Melchizedek. But, to an experience which the po- 
litical thought of the age tended to rationalize, 
popular imagination imparted a curious and fasci- 
nating life. 

We know the psychological phenomenon of as- 
sociation. Our imagination associates or identifies 
not only things which evoke a similar emotional 
response within us but also those which logical rea- 
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son connects merely through the chain of causality 
or by the still more distant relation of analogy. One 
thing may thus become the symbolic representation 
of another, and we may come to covet or admire 
the symbol without fully realizmg that, in reality, 
we are yearning for the actuality of which it is 
merely the image. This mental habit must have a 
profound influence upon the development of po- 
litical ideas and institutions. It is most noticeable in 
the concept of the ideal ruler. In modern democratic 
society the ideals of prosperity and material inde- 
pendence seek not only their symbol but the promise 
of their political realization in the homely personal- 
ity of an average citizen. As candidate for the highest 
office, a man of such bearing will have a far better 
chance to be elected than any other social type, re- 
gardless of his qualifications or even of his program. 
Such preference on the side of the people may or 
may not be justified in terms of political logic. The 
public figure is a symbol; his acts, his tastes, his ap- 
pearance, seem to embody the life which he will 
brmg within reach of those whom he governs. 

The person and dignity of the Byzantine emperor 
have to be seen in the same Hght. He is the ideal man 
of his age and, though he does not have to be 
answerable to his subjects for the acts of his adminis- 
tration, his appearance and his office are wholly 
molded by the aspirations and dreams of those 
whom he rules. This fact explains the extraordinary 
affinities between the Byzantine iconography of 
Christ and that of the emperor and between the 
rituals of the church and the court. Since the ideal 
Christian was Christ-like, the ruler of the Rcspuhlica 
Christiana had to be an imitator of Christ. We can 
trace this notion in Christian political thought down 
to the days of Erasmus and even of Shakespeare. But 
in the early centuries of the church such imitation 
had a specific meaning: it referred, above all, to the 
act of self-immolation by which Christ had re- 
deemed mankind and of which the eucharistic 
liturgy was the re-enactment. Not only the life of 
the individual believer but the life of Christian hu- 
manity itself were conceived as an imitation of that 


sacrifice. Hence the liturgy of the church took on a 
truly cosmic meaning; in the City of God, Augustine 
describes the goal of universal history in the gran- 
diose vision of a liturgical offertory procession in 
which the citizens of the Civitas Dei join “all the 
blessed immortals ... in sacrificing themselves to 
the adoration of God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 

Such views explain why, in the atmosphere of 
Byzantium, the Christian emperor appeared as a 
Christ-like high priest and why the principles of his 
administration seemed to be symbolized in the 
liturgical rite. In the offertory procession he ap- 
peared like the pnest-kmg Melchizedek, “bringing 
forth bread and wine” on behalf of his people, to 
propitiate God. 

VI 

Only now does the significance of the mosaics be- 
come fully apparent. And it will be realized how 
intimately the different works are interconnected. 
Moses, as well as the “just offerers,” alludes to the 
emperor. As Moses, upon God’s command, had 
made and adorned the Tabernacle, so Justinian had 
built and sumptuously furnished the church of San 
Vitale,^^ and, like Melchizedek, he presented the 
sacrificial offering at the altar. But the imperial por- 
traits must also be related to the great central com- 
position in the apse (Pis. lo, 12, 20). 

We have described this composition but briefly. 
Christ enthroned upon a globe holds in his left hand 
the Book of Life, while his right tenders a wreath to 
St. Vitalis, who is presented by an angel. A second 
angel, on Christ’s right, introduces Bishop Ecclesius. 
What does this scene signify? 

In his hymn on the Resurrection, Ephrem the 
Syrian (d. 378) describes the Second Advent of 
Christ for the resurrection of the dead. Christ ap- 
pears seated upon his “awe-inspiring throne,” and 
with his hand he distributes the crown of glory to 
his saints. This is unquestionably the scene depicted 
in the apse of San Vitale. The four rivers of Paradise 
emerging from under Christ’s feet and possibly also 
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the clouds behind his head indicate the eschato- 
logical character of the scene: “For the Lord himself 
[writes Paul, I, Thess. 4:15] shall come down from 
heaven with commandment and with the voice of 
an archangel. . . . Then we who are ahve shall be 
taken up together with them [the dead] in the 
clouds to meet Christ, into the air: and so shall we 
be always with the Lord.”*’ 

The mosaic in San Vitale illustrates this eschato- 
logical vision in the traditional way. In Ravenna it- 
self we find the scene represented on the fifth- 
century sarcophagus of Rinaldo; and, in the age of 
Justinian, the illuminator of the Christian Topography 
illustrated the account of the Last Judgment, with 
which Cosmas concludes his fifth book, in a way 
that well deserves comparison with the mosaic: 
Christ appears enthroned, while the angels, the 
blessed souls who are already with him, and those 
who are rising from their graves are arranged in 
three strata below him (Pis. 4, 

The connection between the emperor-portraits 
and the central mosaic is obvious. As Ecclesius, the 
founder of the sanctuary, stands ready to receive the 
same award as that which is tendered Vitahs, so the 
sovereigns, as the primary benefactors of the church, 
will be rewarded for their oblation. Again it is the 
liturgy which gives particular significance to this 
thought. The Christian mystery drama, it must be 
borne in mind, not only commemorates the past but 
also anticipates the future. As the re-enactment of 
the deed of redemption, it makes every Christian 
and the entire church partakers of Christ’s death and 
resurrection. But the resurrection of mankind will 
take place only with the Second Advent of Christ 
on the Day of Judgment; the Christian mystery 
drama, therefore, unfolds a vision in which the first 
Easter morning, the beginning of Christian history, 
merges into the vision of its end. This experience is 
very clearly expressed in the ancient liturgies, in 
which the moment of resurrection and the expecta- 
tion of the Second Epiphany of Christ are merged.*’ 
The fact that no subject has been more frequently 
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depicted in the apses of fifth-, sixth-, and seventh- 
century churches than this eschatological vision is 
impressive evidence of its place in the ancient 
liturgies. 

In this connection one detail in the mosaics in 
San Vitale is of interest. The garment of the Empress 
Theodora is decorated with the figures of the Magi. 
Biblical exegesis has interpreted the advent of the 
Magi as a symbol of the eucharistic sacrifice; and 
this thought has found expression in the liturgies 
themselves. At the same time, however, the scene re- 
ceived an eschatological interpretation: borrowing 
from the secular pageant and imagery of the 
epiphany of Hellenistic rulers, the church described 
the Magi as images of the Christian who will go out 
to greet the Lord on his second Epiphany as the 
Wise Men did on his first. This dual interpretation 
of the Advent scene implied no contradiction at a 
time when the eschatological vision found its real- 
ization in the liturgical drama (Pi. 18).*" 

The entire cycle of mosaics thus culminates in the 
apse of San Vitale, where the sacrifice offered by 
Justinian as emperor and priest is shown to be 
judged and accepted on the last day. The scene is 
the supreme vindication of Justinian’s administra- 
tion, all the more moving since Christ, whom he is 
shown confronting, appears himself as an emperor 
in the act — dear to the religious imagmation of the 
age — of bestowing the wreath of glory to the victor 
in the agon. In its mixture of proud confidence and 
humble submission the composition recalls the 
solemn words pronounced at the funeral of the 
Byzantine emperors: “Come, O emperor, thou art 
called by the Emperor of emperors, by the Lord of 
lords.”®* The fact that the mosaics in San Vitale were 
completed in the midst of the Gothic War and of the 
controversy over the Three Chapters conveys an 
idea of the confidence with which Justinian faced 
his enemies. 

There remains one final question. We have at- 
tempted to show that in the mosaics in San Vitale 
the Byzantine liturgy appears as a grandiose theod- 
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icy of Justinian’s imperium. No theme could have 
been more appropriate to the historical moment for 
which these works were created. But could the 
drama be intelligible without the actor? The story 
of Justinian s and Theodora’s actual presence at the 
consecration of San Vitale is evidently a myth.^" But 
the myth may conceal an intention which Justinian, 
for reasons of state, was unable to carry out. In- 
deed, the emperor’s visit to Ravenna on that oc- 
casion must have seemed so eminently desirable that 
one may assume that only grave developments— the 
reverses suffered by the imperial cause in 547/8 in 
the military as well as in the theological fields — de- 
tained Justinian in Constantinople. Whatever the 
reasons for his absence may have been, the images 
in San Vitale were designed to represent him in 
Ravenna in more than the political and legal sense 
we have discussed; they were to remind his subjects 
that, even while he was far away in Byzantium, 
even though he could not join bishop and deacons 
in the enactment of the sacred drama, he was, dur- 
ing the hour of worship, mysteriously in their midst. 
And the same impalpable and irresistible force which 
attached his people to their God was to attach them 
irrevocably to him. 

We cannot understand this function of the 
mosaics unless we realize their relation to the prayers 
of the Byzaiitme liturgy. These texts and the mosaics 
mirror each other; the former, too, visualize the 
emperor as another Melchizedek, rewarded by God 
on the Day of Judgment for his priestly service. The 
mosaics, as we said earlier, must be understood as 
settings for the liturgical drama. Even their style, 
awesome and disquieting, reflects the intent of 
those solemn incantations to call a supernatural 
reality into presence. 

At the time of Justinian the liturgy of Byzantium 
contained a solemn prayer of mtercession on behalf 
of the emperor. Unfortunately, we have no certain 
knowledge of either the exact words or the place of 
this prayer in the eucharistic rite. The prayer of 
intercession in the so-called Liturgy of Chrysos- 


tom mentions, significantly enough, the same per- 
sonages and institutions which are represented in the 
mosaics in San Vitale — that is, the emperor, the em- 
press, the court, and the army; but this liturgy is of 
a later date. Some help is offered, however, by the 
liturgies of the West. The ancient rite of Milan, 
which reflects a time when the imperial court was 
residing in this city, has preserved a prayer for the 
protection of the pontiff, the emperor, and the kings 
with their consorts and descendants.^^ In the fifth 
century, the popes repeatedly confirmed the exist- 
ence of similar invocations in the liturgy of Rome.^^ 
At what moment were these prayers pronounced 
in the Western rites? There is every reason to believe 
that they followed immediately after the commen- 
dation of gifts — in other words, at the end of the 
offertory procession. The notion which compared 
those who offered to Abel and the other ‘just of- 
ferers” and which therefore conceived the sacrificial 
oblation as a sacramental remedy would naturally 
express itself in a prayer invoking God’s blcssmgs 
upon the donor. In the church of Spain such prayers 
for those who offer can be traced to the end of the 
third century; Jerome confirms their existence in his 
church a century later.^^ The Roman rite has such a 
prayer to the present day; it follows immediately 
upon the offertory, and in all likelihood it occupied 
the same position m the fifth century. In a letter to 
Bishop Decentius of Gubbio, Innocent I (402-17) 
orders that the names of those who offer be read 
immediately after the commendation of gifts.^'^ 

Is It possible to separate these prayers for those 
who offer from the prayers of intercession for the 
emperor and other persons whose names were 
entered in the diptychs, or Book of Life, of the 
church? This seems very difficult to imagine. The 
belief in the propitiating power of the sacrifice must 
attach the prayer of intercession to the oblation of 
gifts, regardless of whether these were offered by 
the person hunself or in his behalf. The Memento of 
the Roman rite reminds God of those “for whom we 
offer or who offer up to Thee, this sacrifice.” 
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The Egyptian rite, at the time of Justinian, also 
linked the intercession to the oblation;**^ this liturgy, 
moreover, evokes the images of Abel and Abraham 
in connection with the diptychs. Even more ex- 
plicit is a formula for the blessing of gifts in the 
ancient Spanish rite in which every benefactor of the 
church is compared to Abel and Melchizedek. It ap- 
pears probable, to say the least, that the mosaics in 
San Vitale refer to a similar liturgical text, though, 
unfortunately, the problem of the diptychs in the 
Byzantine rite of the sixth century remains some- 
what obscure.®* 

For with the abolition of the lay offertory, the 
prayer of intercession must have changed not only its 
place but its meaning. But would this also be true 
for the prayer on behalf of the emperor? Would not 
the sacerdotal rite which he performed almost neces- 
sarily suggest some prayer on his behalf? As we said 
before, we have no certain knowledge of the posi- 
tion of the diptychs in the Byzantine liturgy at the 
time of Justinian. A letter of John of Constantinople 
regardmg the prayer for the pope, dated A.D. 515, 
seems to indicate that even then the diptychs oc- 
curred in the same place as in the liturgy of Chrys- 
ostom, i.e., after the moment of consecration 
rather than after the offertory. But in this same rite, 
the Great Entry, which takes the place of the offer- 
tory and has preserved some of its elements, has a 
brief prayer of intercession: “May God remember 
us m his Kingdom now and for ever and until the 
age of ages.” Can we not assume that this interces- 
sion, as long as it coincided with the imperial obla- 
tion, may have evoked, implicitly or explicitly, the 
image of Abel and Melchizedek before the minds of 
the congregation?®’ 

But, beyond such considerations, we have good 
reason to believe that the liturgy chanted in San 
Vitale contained a prayer which, both by its word- 
ing and by its position immediately after the offer- 
tory, commemorated Justinian as a “just offerer.” 
The emperor was the donor of the church. An ora- 
tion on behalf of the builder of the sanctuary is pre- 


scribed by the Spanish Synod of Merida (a.d. 666) 
and the ancient liturgies preserve frequent evidence 
for both the existence of such prayers and their rela- 
tion to the offertory.^® If the emperor himself was 
the donor, as in San Vitale, this fact must have im- 
parted special significance to the oration. One may 
ask whether in this case the prayer for Justinian as 
donor did not merge into the prayer for Justinian 
the emperor (i.e., the diptychs); if, in order to avoid 
duplication, the former prayer, which occurred im- 
mediately after the offertory, was not invested with 
the more solemn significance of the diptychs. 

The question is of considerable interest. If the 
diptychs read in San Vitale referred to Justinian as 
donor of the church, they also suggested the com- 
parison between him and the “just offerers” of the 
Old Testament which we found in the mosaics. In 
that case, the mosaics may be understood as illus- 
trations of, or at least as allusions to, the diptychs, 
i.e., to that part of the liturgical rite which possessed 
actual political significance. 

The place which the diptychs occupy in the 
theological controversies of the age is well known. 
The names of those who were placed on those sacred 
hsts or were expunged from them epitomized the 
very object of these struggles. The victorious party 
demanded inevitably that the names of its great 
theologians be placed on the diptychs and effected 
the extinction of the memory of the losers with 
equally fanatical zeal. This practice finds its ex- 
planation if we realize that, in the sacred rite, pro- 
nunciation of the diptychs estabUshed a mystical re- 
lation between those whose names were inscribed 
in these hsts, the congregation by whom they were 
remembered, and the saints in heaven. The diptychs 
thus became a dociunent of allegiance of the most 
solemn kind. 

This is, of course, equally true for the intercession 
on behalf of the emperor. In the diptychs of the 
liturgies of Basil and Chrysostom the emperor is 
commemorated with explicit reference to his piety 
and to the orthodoxy of his faith. For an age for 
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which these were the only valid criteria of the 
ruler’s legitimacy, such a prayer of intercession 
amounted to a truly awesome profession of loyalty 
for the sovereign, addressed not to him but to 
God.’* 

We may well assume the portraits of the Augusti 
in San Vitale to be a kind of visual diptychs, re- 
minders of the sovereigns’ piety — of the ortho- 
doxy, the priestly dignity, of Justinian.’* The idea of 


the sacrifice, as the sixth century conceived it, made 
this thought inevitable. If so, the political signifi- 
cance of the mosaics is considerable. They show that 
the liturgy, in Justinun’s mind, was not merely the 
poetical allegory of his world view but the legal and 
sacramental act which committed his subjects ir- 
revocably to his authority. In these awe-mspiring 
images the sovereigns, though far away in Byzan- 
tium, had actually set foot on the soil of Italy. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Sanf Apollinare in Classe 


I 

T he dedicatory mosaic in San Vitale is a 
testimony to Justinian’s place in the By- 
zantine church, but it is no less a glorifica- 
tion of Maximian. Indeed, it provides an 
interesting comment on the relations between the 
two men. The archbishop appears by no means as 
the emperor’s servant or functionary, but as his 
equal.* The observer is inclined to see in the two 
figures an illustration of the duality of powers upon 
which Justinian established his administration. 

It is worth while to compare the position which 
Maximian assumed in Ravenna with that which 
Theodoric had held before him. In theory, the 
latter had also been the emperor’s representative. It 
may be doubted whether in his metropolitan prov- 
ince the archbishop’s power, as well as his inde- 
pendence, was inferior to those of the great Ger- 
manic ruler. 

Although the emperor appointed his bishops, the 
Justinian Code conceded to them independence, im- 
munity, and authority to an extent that must have 
made them sovereign lords wherever the imperial 
power was not immediately present.^ In the ad- 
ministration of the Byzantine Empire the bishop 
occupied a position second to no one except the 
emperor himself. In the city the bishop nominated 
the municipal officers, maintained fortifications, 
aqueducts, bridges, storehouses, and public baths; 
supervised weights and measures; and controlled the 
city’s finances. In the provinces it was again the 


bishop who recommended candidates for admmis- 
trative posts and maintained a close watch on their 
activities, including those of the governor himself. 
In addition to these administrative powers, the 
bishop acted as judge. The emperor informed him, 
as well as the governor, of all newly promulgated 
laws. AU sentences of the imperial judges could be 
appealed to the bishop. On certain occasions the 
bishop heard complamts agamst the administration 
of officials, including the governor. Dielil has rightly 
remarked that the governor’s position must be pre- 
carious indeed as against that of a man who often 
spoke for the emperor and always spoke in the 
name of God.^ 

If all this is true for the bishops in Justinian’s Em- 
pire generally, it is particularly true for the first 
archbishop of Ravenna. The mosaic of San Vitale is 
Maximian’s first artistic enterprise; it marks the 
entry of Byzantine power into Ravenna. The image 
of the emperor may have had the function of pre- 
senting Maximian to the people of the city, to lend 
to the foreigner the visible protection of Justinian’s 
prestige. But it also proclaims the metropolitan’s 
authority. If, compared with Theodoric, Maximian 
lacked military power and popular support, this was 
amply compensated for by the incomparable dignity 
of his office. The age did not distinguish between the 
two sources, spiritual and political, of the bishop’s 
power. As a bishop, Maximian was entitled to the 
complete allegiance of his flock in all matters; and 
even the political functions which the emperor might 
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wish to bestow upon him required theological sanc- 
tion. In this sense our mosaic, completed on the 
threshold of the Middle Ages, is one of the most elo- 
quent documents for the antecedents and founda- 
tions of ecclesiastical feudalism. 

Maximian consecrated San Vitale shortly before 
his embarkation for Constantinople. Immediately 
upon his return from that city, he consecrated the 
basihca of Sant’ ApoUinare in Classe.^ The dedicatory 
mosaic in San Vitale, completed shortly after Max- 
imian had assumed office, had introduced him to 
Ravenna. The great mosaic which adorns the apse 
of Sant’ ApoUinare in Classe is a monument to the 
task to which he returned from the imperial capital 
and, beyond this, an apotheosis of the episcopal 
office that has no equal m Christian art. 

We have seen under what circumstances Maxim- 
ian had undertaken his journey, what situation 
confronted him upon his return. If his appointment 
as metropolitan of Aemilia and the additions to the 
patrimonium histriense were effected during that visit 
to Constantmople, then these tokens of the em- 
peror’s confidence, coming at that moment, must 
have greatly mcreased the archbishop’s difficulties. 
The churches of the West, ready to secede from 
Rome rather than follow Pope Vigilius mto the 
prison of Byzantme theology, must have looked 
with utmost suspicion upon the man who seemed 
chosen to replace the bishop of Rome as primate of 
Italy. The military situation had not improved after 
the recall of Belisarius and the death of Vcrus. The 
death of Germanus in 550 deprived the emperor not 
only of an heir but of a figure upon whom the Em- 
pire had rightly fastened its hopes in a dark hour.^ 

Maximian remained as the one outstanding repre- 
sentative of Byzantium in Italy. Justinian’s grants of 
land, dignity, and power at the expense of the other 
metropohtan provinces of Italy must have increased 
the suspicions of the hierarchy and failed to render 
Maximian’s position more secure. In Aemilia he was 
threatened with defection from within the ranks of 
his own prelates. In Ravenna itself, the opposition 
which he had quelled but recently can only have 
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gained by his absence and the events in Constanti- 
nople. The situation was tense. Wonderful and ter- 
rible signs frightened the population of the city.*^ At 
that moment every move of the archbishop assumed 
critical importance. 

His first actions are characteristic. Maximian re- 
turned from Constantinople with the relics of saints 
and with plans and materials for churches dedicated 
to their memory. Had he been defeated, his name 
would have been expunged from the diptychs and 
his political downfall completed by his condemna- 
tion as a heretic. His cult of relics and his theological 
and liturgical writings were designed to meet this 
threat. His artistic projects are part of this strategy. 
Of these, the great mosaic in Sant’ ApoUinare in 
Classe is the most important. 

According to Agnellus, the church was begun 
under Ursicmus. This bishop ruled less than four 
years (532-36), and the construction of Sant’ ApoUi- 
nare in Classe, like that of San Vitale, seems to have 
made little progress under his episcopate and even 
less under that of his successor, Victor: the dedica- 
tory inscription mentions, besides Julianus Argen- 
tarius, only Ursicmus and Maximian, despite the 
fact that such inscriptions usuaUy give extremely 
detailed credit to aU who have contributed to the 
building.^ Since Maximian buUt S. Stefano in less 
than a ycar,^ we are entitled to attribute to him a 
large part of the construction of Sant’ ApoUinare in 
Classe, which was completed in the third year of his 
episcopate. If this is probable for the architecture of 
the basilica, it is certain for the mosaics which adorn 
Its triumphal arch and the apse. We begin our de- 
scription with the latter (Pis. 21, 22). 

A first glance at the apse mosaic conveys the im- 
pression that the composition is divided into two 
spheres. The center of the upper zone is occupied by 
a monumental cross, studded with gems and pearls 
and placed in a large nimb. The vision appears 
against a dark-blue background, sparkling with 
ninety-nme stars. There are inscriptions on either 
end of the cross: A and Q on the ends of the lateral 
extremities, IX0Y^ above, and SalusMmdi below. 
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The cross is flanked by the figures of Moses and 
Elias, while the hand of God reaches down from the 
clouds above. 

In the lower zone of the mosaic, occupying ap- 
proximately three-fifths of the whole composition, 
we perceive a pasture planted with trees. In the 
foreground of this pasture and in its center there ap- 
pears a figure characterized by its tunic, chasuble, 
and pallium as an archbishop and identified by an 
inscription as St. ApoUmans, the first bishop and, 
according to Peter Chrysologus, the only martyr of 
Ravenna. On cither side, between herbs and white 
flowers, six lambs arc seen proceeding toward the 
saint. In the background and on a higher level three 
more lambs appear, one on the left, two on the right, 
of the cross and gazing up to this vision. 

The subject matter of the mosaic has been de- 
scribed as the Transfiguration. This mterpretation is 
supported by the figures of Moses and Elias, both 
identified by inscriptions, as well as by the three 
lambs: they are, in early Christian art, frequent 
symbols of the apostles; the number of three refers 
here to the three disciples who were witnesses of 
Christ’s Transfiguration. On the other hand, the 
figure of Christ has been replaced by that of the 
cross, and the whole scene has been enriched by a 
“proscenium” showing the heavenly pastures and 
the image of the martyr. Both features are unique 
(Pi. 23). 

Few, if any, of the great creations of early Chris- 
tian art have been more consistently misinterpreted, 
few have been treated more harshly by critics and 
art historians because of the latters’ failure to under- 
stand the meaning and function of the work. It has 
been pointed out that the two parts of the composi- 
tion lack all cohesion; that extraneous reasons led to 
the introduction of the cross, described as an alien 
element; that the figure of Apollinaris was a later 
substitution for the figure of Christ. The first objec- 
tion is only apparently valid; in fact, the two seg- 
ments of the composition are joined together organ- 
ically and gracefully: the nimb of the cross reaches 
below the horizon of the pasture, whde the three 
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lambs beside the cross are a further link between 
the two scenes. This aesthetic fact is significant. It 
leads to an understanding of the whole composition, 
which also invalidates the remaining criticism. 

The vision of the cross appears frequently m early 
Christian mosaics. The splendid composition in St. 
Paulmus’ Church in Nola is lost.’^ But the nightly 
vision of the cross appears in the domes of the 
basilica of Casaranello and of Soter’s baptistry in 
Naples, both dating from the fifth century; even the 
great cross m the mosaic of Santa Pudenziana in 
Rome is an ancestor.*" In Ravenna itself the repre- 
sentation in Sant’ Apollinare in Classe has a fore- 
runner. The shallow dome of Galla Placidia’s mau- 
soleum is adorned with eight hundred golden stars, 
in the midst of which there appears a cross whose 
foot is turned East. In the four angles of the com- 
position there appear the symbolic animals of the 
evangelists. 

It IS noteworthy that the entire monument, archi- 
tecture as well as mosaics, gives expression to the 
veneration of the cross. The mausoleum has the 
form of a Greek cross.** Above the entrance a 
mosaic represents Christ as the Good Shepherd 
among his sheep, holding in his hand a large cross, 
which seems to be at once a scepter and a shepherd’s 
staff. The mosaic opposite depicts St. Lawrence, a 
martyr who enjoyed a special cult in fifth-century 
Ravenna.*'' This saint, too, carries on his shoulders, 
like a trophy or a weapon, a cross. 

The empress had a special veneration for the 
cross. The central mosaic in the dome of the baptis- 
try of San Giovanni in Fonte in Ravenna (the so- 
called “Baptistry of the Orthodox”), which dates 
from about the same period, depicts the baptism of 
Christ. St. John holds a large scepter-hke cross, and 
this emblem appears repeatedly in the mosaics of 
the same building. According to Agnellus, the 
empress founded the church of the Holy Cross in 
Ravenna.*^ Her mausoleum was to be a monument 
to the sacred symbol which guided the destinies of 
her state. But the veneration of the cross continued 
in Ravenna long after the death of Galla Placidia. 
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The church of St. Zachary, built by her niece, was 
erected over a cruciform ground plan.*^ And in the 
mosaics of the sixth century the cross appears re- 
peatedly and significantly. All these representations 
of the cross are surpassed by that in Sant’ Apollinare 
in Classe. 

The magnificent vision of the cross resplendent in 
the night sky is no invention of early Christian art. It 
is precisely this appearance which is described in a 
letter to Constantine the Great, wrongly attributed 
to Cyril of Jerusalem: “In the darkness of night a 
great cross appeared, radiating light like the sun.”‘^ 
This vision is said to have led to the miraculous in- 
vention of the Cross and is hence remembered by the 
liturgy of the church: “O Crux splendidior cunctis 
asms,” she chants at vespers on the feasts of the In- 
vention and Exaltation of the Cross (May 3 and 
September 14).*^ The representations in Casaranello 
and Naples, as well as the mosaic in the dome of 
Galla Placidia’s mausoleum, arc inspired by this 
vision. 

So is the composition m Sant* Apollmare m Classe. 
The unique feature of this work, however, is that it 
blends what may be called the Exaltation of the 
Cross with the scene of the Transfiguration. It has 
been suggested that the cross was introduced into 
this composition because of the aversion of the early 
church to representations of Christ. WickhofF, who 
was the first to advance this thesis, recalls the famous 
admonition of the Galatian monk, Ndus (d. 450), 
that the sanctuary of a church be adorned with the 
sign of the cross only.*^ ButWickhofF s thesis is in- 
validated by the fact that the introduction of the 
cross into our mosaic has a definite significance and 
purpose which are, m turn, based on a firm tradition 
of Christian art and liturgy: it blends the Trans- 
figuration with another subject, i.e., the Exaltation 
of the Cross. An age at once as speculative and as 
imaginative as the sixth century cannot have done 
this unless it wished to express a definite theological 
concept. 

An mterpretation of the mosaic must proceed 
from the significance which the Gospels already at- 


tribute to the miracle of the Transfiguration. Ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, the event alludes to the 
Passion and resurrection of Christ. In all three nar- 
ratives the miracle takes place after a sermon m 
which Christ has predicted his approaching death 
and resurrection (Matt. 17:1-13; Mark 9:2-13; 
Luke 9 : 28-36). Patristic exegesis has, without excep- 
tion, emphasized this relation between the Trans- 
figuration and the Crucifixion. 

It must be borne in mind that for early Christian- 
ity the cross was far less the instrument of Christ’s 
suffering than the weapon and symbol of his tri- 
umph over death or, in the words of the Greek 
litany, the door to Paradise. The art, the liturgy, and 
the exegetical literature of the time provide ample 
evidence for this interpretation of the cross. The 
absence of the Crucifixion scene from early repre- 
sentations of the Passion, or, rather, its substitution 
by the labarum is not adequately explained by early 
Christian “aversion” to the scene. To that age, the 
crucifixion of Christ was, above all, the promise 
of his victory. 

In a celebrated sermon Leo the Great describes 
Christ on his way to Calvary. To him the Savior at 
this moment appears as the most glorious conqueror 
of death, who carries the cross as the scepter of his 
power, as the trophy of his triumph. “O admirable 
power of the Cross!” the pope exclaims, “O in- 
effable glory of the Passion!” 

The passage occurs in Leo’s great sermon on the 
Passion. It is significant, however, that he evokes 
not the image of this event but the words of Christ 
related m the twelfth chapter of St. John’s Gospel: 
“Et ego si exaltatus fliero a terra, omnia traham ad 
meipsum” (vs. 32). St. John adds: “This he said to 
signify what death he should die.”‘* Patristic exegesis 
interpreted the word as a prediction of the glory into 
which Christ would enter after the Crucifixion; 
hence in the Roman liturgy the passage is used as the 
gospel for the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross. 

If this view submerges the Crucifixion in the 
radiance of the Exaltation of the Cross, it also relates 
this feast to the Transfiguration. Again we quote 
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Leo the Great. In his sermon on the Transfiguration, 
the pope points out that Jesus appeared before his 
disciples transfigured, “in order to free their hearts 
from the scandal of the Cross.*’ The humiliation of 
Christ’s voluntary death would not disturb the faith 
of those to whom he had thus revealed “the excel- 
lence of his hidden dignity.’’*^ In predicting his Pas- 
sion and resurrection, Christ had sought to con- 
vmcc his disciples that his suffering was but the 
necessary means to his resurrection. The three dis- 
ciples whom he selected as witnesses of the Trans- 
figuration were the same who later were to be 
present at his agony in the garden.'**' On this occasion 
the disciples were asleep; and so, in a sense, was early 
Christianity; rapt m the glory of the Transfigura- 
tion, they did not behold the Passion, 

We have deliberately quoted Leo the Great. His 
vision embodies the theology of his age, focusing 
around the experience of redemption, of the partici- 
pation of all mankind in the resurrection from the 
Easter sepulcher. This experience underlay all the 
great theological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, it lent greatness even to the Monophysite 
cause, and it eventually reconciled Byzantium to the 
theology of Rome. Justinian sought to rally the 
whole Empire behind this concept. In his ability to 
sense the religious impulses of the age and to re- 
spond to them, he was really, as Harnack says, the 
greatest theologian of his century.'** Not the Cruci- 
fixion but the Transfiguration epitomizes the re- 
ligious experience of the sixth century. The mosaic 
in Sant’ ApoUinare in Classe is its manifestation. 

The passages we have quoted from Leo the Great 
are important not merely for their theological con- 
tent. His language has a vigor, a blend of clarity, 
simplicity, and poignancy which lifts theology from 
subtle speculation into almost sensuous vision. 
Hence his influence upon the art and imagination of 
his age almost equals that upon theology. 

Nowhere, perhaps, does the pope’s genius appear 
more clearly than in the sermons from which we 
have quoted. He evokes the visions of the Exaltation 
of the Cross and of the Transfiguration in order to 


illustrate the mystery of redemption. The latter 
miracle assumes for Leo the Great a particular im- 
portance. It taught not only the disciples but every 
Christian how to see the Crucifixion. The Trans- 
figuration is the reality of the cross. 

The mosaic in Sant’ ApoUinare in Classe has to be 
studied m the light of this exegesis. The cross is not 
an alient shaft, driven into a context where it does 
not belong. The composition should be described as 
a union of Transfiguration and Exaltation of the 
Cross, and we have seen that this union is eminently 
meaningful. To these two motifs the artist has added 
the image of Christ which appears in the medaUion 
in the center of the cross. By doing so, he has 
referred Exaltation and Transfiguration explicitly 
to the Crucifixion. 

As an iUustration of, or aUusion to, the Cruci- 
fixion, this representation is by no means unique. 
On the so-callcd “Monza vials,’’ which arc not 
much later than our mosaic, the Crucifixion is repre- 
sented by a cross above which there appears a 
medaUion with Christ’s image. These vials contamed 
sacred oil with which pilgrims returned from the 
Holy Land. The images engraved upon them may 
very possibly reproduce works of monumental 
art.” If this should be true for the Crucifixion scene, 
the representation on our mosaic may be even closer 
to contemporary renderings of that event than we 
imagine. The difference between the Crucifixion on 
the vial and our mosaic lies in the fact that in the 
small work the medaUion appears above, rather 
than on, the cross.* ^ But this may have been rendered 
necessary by the smaU dimensions of the repro- 
duction. 

Far from bemg a contrivance used to avoid the 
representation of Christ, the cross in our mosaic thus 
gives magmficent expression to the theological con- 
cept which moved the age of Leo the Great no less 
than that of Justinian. It expounds the true meaning 
of the Transfiguration, and it teaches the contem- 
plator to behold the death on Calvary as did those 
disciples who had witnessed the Transfiguration. By 
thus evoking the mystery of redemption, the com- 
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position will be for many the greatest rendering of 
the Crucifixion which Christian art has conceived. 
It is certainly the one closest to the spirit of the 
liturgy. In the liturgy, too, the mysteries of Passion 
and Resurrection appear inextricably entwined. On 
Good Friday the church chants the hymn in praise 
of the cross which evokes so vividly the vision of the 
mosaic in Sant* Apollinare in Classc: Vexilla rcgis 
prodeunt fidget cruets rnysterium. The hymn was 
composed by Venantius Fortunatus, who was born 
around 530, studied in Ravenna, and almost certain- 
ly saw our mosaic."*^ The Late Middle Ages, with 
their exclusive emphasis on the drama of Christ’s 
suffering, have almost blotted out the experience 
which inspired the mosaic as well as the hymn. It 
has lived on, however, in the Christian East. In a 
number of Byzantine ivories the scene of the Trans- 
figuration IS significantly juxtaposed with that of the 
Crucifixion.*'^ In this parallelism there has survived 
the greater vision of an age which has found its 
monument in Sant’ Apollinare in Classe. 

We have already noted that the three lambs which 
symbolize the Apostles Peter, Janies, and John con- 
nect the upper part of the composition with the 
lower one, which centers in the figure of St. Apolli- 
naris. The relation of this figure to the whole mosaic 
has so far remained unexplained. Since it docs not 
seem to fit into the Transfiguration scene, scholars 
have concluded that it must be a later addition, 
possibly substituted for a figure of Christ or of the 
Lamb of God.*^ 

This suggestion, while certainly erroneous, con- 
tains a gram of truth: the figure of St. Apollinaris is 
to bespeak that concept of the martyr’s mysterious 
assimilation to Christ of which not only literary but 
also artistic vestiges have survived.*^ We notice, first 
of all, that he appears with uplifted hands. The term 
Orans does not explain this attitude sufficiently. In 
the early church this gesture had a symbolic and 
mystical meaning which, to judge from the in- 
numerable references to it which have survived in 
patristic literature, must have been obvious to every- 
one. According to TertuUian, the man with out- 


stretched hands represents the image of the cross. In 
the so-called “Odes of Solomon” (42 and 47) we 
find expressions like “the expansion of my hands is 
thy sign.” Egyptian papyri of the fourth century 
mention the typos staurou as an attitude of prayer; 
and the use of this attitude in Christian devotion is 
already attested by TertuUian, who demands the 
gesture of the outstretched hands “in remembrance 
of the Passion of Christ.”*® The meaning of the 
Orans gesture, then, is “representative”: the believer 
invokes Christ’s presence by impersonating him. 

Not only the attitude of St. Apollinaris but also 
his place in the composition reveal him as an imita- 
tor of Christ. He stands immediately below the 
cross. As in many representations of early Christian 
art, this position identifies the martyr as an imitator 
of Christ, and it relates this concept of imitation to 
the miracle of the Transfiguration.**^ 

The drama enacted in the sacred rites of the 
mystery religions (Christian as well as pagan) must 
be understood as the imitation of the Passion and 
resurrection of the Savior God; the purpose of the 
imitation is the union of the “imitator” with the 
deity he impersonates. Even in the Hellenistic 
mysteries such imitations frequently took on a ter- 
rible degree of reality. In the cult of Attis, for in- 
stance, representations of the god’s sufferings de- 
manded sclf-mutilations which often must have led 
to the actor’s death.*’® But, unlike any of the pagan 
mysteries, the Christian cult was based not upon a 
myth but upon the death of a historical personality. 
And, unlike the initiates of the pagan mysteries, the 
Christians were subjected to bloody persecutions. As 
a result, the imitation of Christ’s Passion was no 
magical fiction enacted in the dusk of the sanctuary 
but became stark reality: the true imitator of Christ 
was the martyr. 

This concept of imitation originates in Christ’s 
own words; and these are intimately related to the 
Transfiguration. We have already noted the con- 
nection between that event and the sermon of Christ 
which, according to the Gospel narrative, precedes 
It. The sermon contains not only a prediction but 
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an exhortation as well. After speaking of his ap- 
proaching death as the necessary way to the salva- 
tion of mankind, Christ admonishes his disciples to 
imitate him by takmg up his cross. The content of 
the sermon is thus ascetical as well as theological; it is 
not only an explanation of the mystery of redemp- 
tion but also an invitation to martyrdom. The sub- 
sequent miracle of the Transfiguration thus assumes 
a dual significance, which early Christian exegesis 
has not failed to emphasize. In the sermon on the 
Transfiguration from which we have already 
quoted, Leo the Great goes on to say that this event 
kindled in St. Peter the desire to participate in 
Christ’s Passion, that it held out the certain promise 
not only of Christ’s own resurrection but of that of 
his imitators as well. 

The full meaning of the Transfiguration is un- 
folded only by the relation of that miracle to 
martyrdom.^* And this relation is conveyed by the 
cross. In admomshing his disciples to imitate him, 
Christ himself had used the cross as the image for 
this imitation: “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me” (Matt. 16:24). The cross thus became the em- 
bodiment of that concept of union between the 
Savior and his imitators in which the Christian 
mystery drama itself originates (Pi. 24^1). 

This appears very clearly in early Christian litera- 
ture, above all m the Acts of the martyrs. According 
to tradition, the first apostles, Peter and Andrew, 
were not only martyrs but died, like Christ, on the 
cross. In their apocryphal Acts, the cross appears as 
the very instrument of union between Chnst and 
his imitator. Peter, about to flee from Rome, en- 
counters Christ and hears his words: “Romam 
uenio iterum crucifigi!”^^ The apostle realizes that 
these words predict his own martyrdom as a repeti- 
tion of the Passion and also as the means of his union 
with his risen Master. The subsequent account of 
Peter’s martyrdom abounds in parallels with the 
Passion of Christ (a concept which we also encoun- 
ter in early Christian art);^*^ but more important is 
the faa that the Acts of Peter as well as those of 


Andrew are far less a narrative of the sufferings of 
these than they are liturgical hymns to the cross as 
the true vehicle of the saint’s transfiguration. The 
early church looked beyond the sufferings of martyr- 
dom as she looked beyond those of Christ’s Passion; 
her eyes were fixed upon the glory of man’s re- 
demption, of which the cross gave assurance to all 
followers of Christ (Pi. 24b), 

It IS significant that Origen, in his Exhortation to 
Martyrdom, interprets the gospel passage on the 
Exaltation of the Cross as an allusion to the martyrs 
and to the reward that is held out for them.^^’ The 
same thought is frequently conveyed by early Chris- 
tian art: the martyr appears either carrying the cross 
or standmg beneath it; in either case the cross is the 
token of his Transfiguration. 

The great cross in Sant’ Apollmare in Classe is simi- 
larly related to the martyr who appears beneath it; 
it IS sigmficantly inscribed Salus Mundi, But, con- 
versely, It now becomes clear that the figure of the 
saint, far from being an unnecessary addition to the 
iconography of the Transfiguration, renders its 
meaning complete. In a sense, the image of St. 
Apollinaris is the most significant part of the com- 
position. 

II 

The Transfiguration miracle, as I have tried to 
show, IS the promise and image of man’s participa- 
tion in the glory of Christ’s resurrection and, as 
such, embodies the rehgious vision of the ancient 
church. The mosaic m Sant’ Apollinare in Classe re- 
flects both this vision and, more particularly, the 
great controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries 
in which it received its definite theological formula- 
tion. These controversies, as we have seen, affected 
profoundly the political actions of the emperor and 
his archbishop and even the entire history of the age. 
It is important that we try to understand this general 
impact of theological controversies. Gibbon was 
satisfied to recount, with sardonic amusement, 
what he took to be no more than the dogmatic 
squabbles of professional theologians. Not realizing 
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that doctrine is no more — and does not aspire to be 
more — than an attempt to formulate rationally that 
which transcends reason, he never sounded the 
depths of rehgious experience which moved the age 
of the great councils. The inadequacies and in- 
accuracies of the Decline and Fall arc largely due to 
the fact that Gibbon’s rationahsm prevented him 
from understanding both the nature and the power 
of religious experience in the sixth century. Might 
he not have avoided this pitfall by looking at the 
Transfiguration in Sant’ Apollinare in Classe? 

This work is certainly much more than a visual 
exposition of theological doctrme. The solemn 
magic of its language calls up before our eyes the 
supernatural reality which not only challenges man’s 
mind but envelops his entire existence. This reality 
became present and palpable in the cucharistic rite, 
to which the work here under discussion — and in 
fact the monumental art of that period in general — 
is attuned. Only if these monuments are understood 
as stage and settings for the sacred drama of the 
liturgy which was enacted in their midst, does the 
grandeur and “incompleteness” of their style and 
language become intelligible. If this is realized, the 
Transfiguration mosaic reveals to us the spiritual 
experience which moved and molded the civiliza- 
tion of the sixth century. But it is, above all, the 
figure of St. Apollinaris to which the work owes its 
dramatic character and function. 

To the Christian of that age the scene of the Trans- 
figuration was related to the eucharistic rite in a way 
that is no longer apparent to us. In the language of 
the ancient church the term transbguratw had a 
definite theological and liturgical meaning. Its Greek 
equivalent, metamorphosis, denotes the transforma- 
tion of the eucharistic bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ. In the ancient Latin liturgy 
transfiguratio assumed the same significance.^^ 

It was the imagery of the language which, to the 
Chnstian of the early centuries, evoked, at the most 
solemn moment of the Mass, the vision of the 
miracle on Mount Tabor. The scene of the Trans- 
figuration undoubtedly owes to this fact its repre- 


sentation in the sanctuary of Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe. It is not the only example of its kind. The 
same scene, though in the usual iconography, ap- 
pears in the apse of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion at the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai. This work is all the more interesting for us, 
since it, too, was commissioned by the Emperor 
Justinian and since it is one of the very few early 
Christian mosaics in the East which survived the 
tide of Islam. Monumental representations of the 
Transfiguration may have been more frequent than 
we know.^** No scene could be more fitting for 
the most solemn part of the church — the place above 
the altar on which the liturgical drama is enacted. 
In the city of Ravenna, with its bilingual population 
and Its bilingual liturgy, the Transfiguration con- 
veyed the meaning of the eucharistic rite in a lan- 
guage that was universal. 

The relation to the Christian cult rendered such 
representations of the Transfiguration in the ancient 
sanctuaries profoundly moving as allusions to a 
mystical experience of which every Christian par- 
took. In the miracle of his Transfiguration, Christ 
had revealed the reality of his death and resurrection, 
not only in their theological mcanmg but in their 
validity for every Christian. The church has em- 
bodied in the divine office of the feast of the Trans- 
figuration the words of St. Paul: “We all beholding 
the glory of the Lord with open face are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory as by the 
spirit of the Lord”: Christ’s death and resurrection 
become present at every Mass. The language of the 
ancient liturgy called up the vision of the Trans- 
figuration at the moment when the sacrificial offer- 
ings were consecrated; and, in doing so, it not only 
alluded to the transformation of bread and wine but 
also to that of the Christian who offered these. The 
primitive concept which identifies the sacrifice with 
Its donor survives in the ancient prayers of consecra- 
tion, which ask for the sanctification and transfigura- 
tion of both and, in fact, often name the donor in the 
first place.-*’ No other image could have conveyed 
the mystery of this twofold sanctification more elo- 
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quently than did the Transfiguration; none could 
have evoked the experience that, in the liturgical 
act, every Christian shares in the resurrection of 
Christ. 

It is important to realize that this experience as- 
signs the martyr a place in the Christian rite quite 
similar to that which St. Apolhnaris assumes in 
the Transfiguration mosaic. Christ’s transfiguration 
anticipated the glory of his martyrs; not only his 
glory but theirs as well were revealed on Mount 
Tabor. As the sacrament of transfiguration, the 
Mass celebrates at once the transfiguration of Christ 
and that of his martyr. 

The idea of the martyr’s presence in the liturgical 
drama and of the affinity between martyrnm and 
mystcrium is very old. Perhaps its earliest expression 
IS that tendency which we have already noted in the 
Acts of Peter, Andrew, and John to transform the 
historical narrative of the martyr’s Passion into a 
liturgical hymn.'*'’ Even more significant is the use of 
what may be called “eucharistic imagery” m the 
earliest martyrological literature. Ignatius of Antioch 
calls himself the ‘‘wheat of God”; Polycarp, during 
his last ordeal, appears “like bread baked in the 
oven.” Cyprian compares the preparation of Chris- 
tians for martyrdom to the preparation of the 
euchanstic elements before Mass.'*^ 

This concept has left its traces in the liturgies 
themselves. The Roman rite inserts the words of 
Ignatius just quoted as the Communio in the eucha- 
ristic liturgy on his feast day. Christ’s parable — 
“Amen, amen I say to you, unless the gram of 
wheat fallmg into the ground die, itself rcmaineth 
alone. But if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. He 
that loveth his life shall lose it and he that hateth his 
life shall win it” (John 12: 24)— is taken as the gospel 
on the feast days of both Ignatius and Laurentius. 
Some of the ancient liturgies are even more explicit. 
On a martyr’s feast day the euchanstic rite becomes 
here at once repraesentatio of Christ’s death and resur- 
reaion and of the saint’s martyrdom, the texts 
intermingling and wonderfully blending the recitals 
of the two Passions which in reality are one.^’ Even 
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more memorable is this fusion in some sacrificial 
prayers. We give only one example: on the feast of 
the Beheading of the Baptist, the so-called Gothic 
Missal has the following inlatio: “It is truly meet 
and just, it is right and availing unto salvation: that 
we should at all times give thanks to the almighty 
and merciful God: To the food of these sacraments 
we add the head of Your martyr cum evangelica 
rccordatione: that it be offered on this table of pro- 
pitiation like on a paten of shming metal. The 
vision of John’s head on the platter of Salome is 
here blended with the euchanstic prayer. 

The idea of affinity between martyrium and mys- 
terium has a twofold root. It originates, above all, in 
the concept of imitation, for which the martyr is the 
rnimos of Christ, his martyrdom and transfiguration 
merging mystically into the death and resurrection 
of the Savior. The mutation of Christ’s suffering 
leads to that complete union with him of which the 
ancient martyrological texts speak so frequently. 
In the Acts of the Gallic martyrs which Eusebius 
relates, it is Christ who suffers in the martyrdom of 
Blandma, while another martyr is greeted by the 
crowd “as Christ.”**^ “Now it is I who suffer,” St. 
Felicity said to her executioner before going to the 
place of her ordeal, “but there Christ will suffer in 
me.”'*^ The union of Christ and his martyr m the 
liturgical re-enactment of their Passion and resur- 
rection presupposes, secondly, the peculiar time con- 
cept which all mystery religions share. Since for this 
experience the “myth” and its re-enactment are 
identical, the drama of Christ’s life, death, and 
resurrection is not reproduced, but actually re- 
presented, it takes place hie et nunc, in the timeless 
presence of the mystery. But this is equally true for 
the reiteration of Christ’s Passion in his martyrs. On 
their feast days, the liturgy of the Mass visualizes 
their martyrdom as taking place here and now, and 
the drama of Christ’s death and resurrection, which 
transforms each eucharistic rite into a “Little 
Easter,” is, at the same time, the drama of the trans- 
figuration and resurrection of the martyr. 

We have not yet mentioned the factor which 
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rendered the unity of tnysterium and martyrium most 
tangible to the ancient church: the cult of rehcs. In 
the first three centuries, churches and martyria, i.e., 
the burial places of martyrs, remained distinct. The 
custom of depositing the remains of a martyr under 
the altar of a church seems to begm in the fourth 
century. It spread rapidly in the ChristianWest, and 
by the sixth century an altar that was not the tomb 
of a martyr had become a rare exception.^^ St. John, 
according to Revelation (6:9), had perceived “un- 
der the altar the souls of them that were slain for the 
word of God and for the testimony which they 
held.” In the fourth century Maximus of Turin 
quotes the passage and continues: “Can we imagine 
anything more pious and honorable than to rest be- 
low the altar on which the sacrifice is celebrated, on 
which sacrificial gifts are offered, and on which the 
Lord himself is priest? The martyrs are rightly de- 
posited under the altar, because upon it the body of 
the Lord is being deposited. To bury the martyrs in 
the place in which we celebrate daily the death of 
Christ, IS therefore fitting and the expression of a 
kind of union. Not unfairly has the sepulchre of Him 
who died been prepared for a kind of participation: 
to receive also the members of the dead Lord; those 
whom One Passion united with Christ, may be 
united to him in the sanctity of this place. 

This union of the martyr’s tomb with the altar 
gave physical expression to the thought which the 
liturgy conveyed, and thereby rendered it more 
meaningful. The sacred places m which the eucha- 
ristic rite was enacted became witnesses to the idea of 
affinity between tnysterium and martyrium j and it is 
not surprising if this testimony was soon evoked in 
the language of the liturgical texts themselves. 

This is particularly noticeable in the selection of a 
number of Roman churches as “stations” for certain 
great feasts. The custom was inspired by the desire 
to enhance the special sigmficance of the feast cele- 
brated by the selection of the proper stage and 
setting for its enactment. But in a surprisingly large 
number of cases churches have been selected that 
were dedicated to a martyr; and it is his memory 


which permeates the liturgy of the day as if he were 
called upon to enact the sacred drama. A few ex- 
amples will suffice. 

S. Eusebio is the stational church for the Friday 
after the fourth Sunday of Lent. The liturgy of this 
day anticipates the death and resurrection of Christ 
under the image of Lazarus rising from his tomb. 
The fact that S. Eusebio was situated close to the 
ancient Roman graveyard on the Esquiline must 
have rendered the church particularly suitable for 
the enactment of the day’s liturgy; but it is, above 
all, the figure of the title saint, the martyr Eusebius, 
m which not only the resurrection of Lazarus but 
that of Christ himself seems to be embodied. 

The station for the Dominica in Albis is San Pan- 
crazio. The liturgy of this day, the Octave day of 
Easter, refers to the newly baptized who, on the day 
of Resurrection, had risen from the baptismal font 
as Christ had risen from his sepulcher. To convey 
this meaning of baptism as a rebirth, the liturgy 
speaks of the neophytes as “children.” But this 
image must become especially meaningful in the 
sanctuary of St. Pancrace : he had suffered martyrdom 
as a child — at once the imitator of the risen Christ, 
whom the apostolic age compared to a newborn 
child (Acts of the Apostles 13:33), and the exemplar 
of the newly baptized. 

Of special interest to us is the station for the 
second Friday in Lent, San Vitale in Rome. The 
liturgy of this day alludes again to Good Friday. This 
time It isjoseph, cast by his brothers into the “tomb” 
of the well, who serves as an antitype of the suffering 
Christ. But again it is the title saint of the station 
church, St. Vitalis, m whose martyrdom and trans- 
figuration the mystery of the day is embodied. Does 
this fact explain, perhaps, the architecture of San 
Vitale in Raveima? If, as a liturgical station, the 
Roman sanctuary of St. Vitalis conveys the idea of 
union between tnysterium and martyrium, may not 
this same idea have inspired the architectural sym- 
bolism of the saint’s church in Ravenna, which is at 
once his tomb and the Easter sepulcher of Christ, 
reminding the participants of every Mass that the 
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sacrifice of the altar re-enacts the martyr’s union 
with the transfigured Christ? The interest of this 
question is increased by the results of M. Grabar’s 
recent investigations. He points out that, whereas in 
the East martyrion architecture has influenced the 
form and style of churches in general — the entire 
sanctuary becoming a kind of enlarged martyrion — 
this influence has in the West remained confined to 
the apse.^” In other words, it was the close connec- 
tion between the altar and the martyr’s tomb which 
imparted to the surrounding altar-room the char- 
acter of a martyrion,^^ 

The same concept of the martyr’s presence in the 
euchanstic mystery is illustrated in the Transfigura- 
tion mosaic in Sant’ Apollinare in Classe. The work 
is neither the only nor the earliest rendering of that 
theme. In the sepulchral church of St. Agnes in 
Rome, the altar stood directly above the tomb of the 
virgin saint; and, since the sanctuary of the church 
was on a higher level than the nave, the congrega- 
tion saw at one and the same time the tomb and the 
altar. As if this arrangement had not been sufficient- 
ly suggestive, St. Agnes was depicted in a beautiful 
relief at the entrance of the tomb. It is noteworthy 
that the martyr was represented, like St. Apollinaris 
in his basilica in Classe, with raised hands, i.e., in 
the rcpracsentatio passionis.^^ 

The mosaic above the altar of Sant’ Agnese offers 
another interesting comparison with the work in 
Ravenna. The representation alludes to a miracle said 
to have occurred after St. Agnes* martyrdom. Eight 
days after her death — agam we note the number 
eight, a mystical symbol of the Resurrection — she 
appeared to her parents, splendidly dressed in those 
bridal garments which are also mentioned in the 
liturgy on St. Agnes* feast. The mosaic conveys this 
radiant vision. Two flames on either side of the 
figure, as well as a sword at her feet, recall her 
martyrdom and death. At the same time, however, 
we are not left in doubt that the image renders not 
the Passion but the resurrection of Agnes. On the 
magnificent robe of the transfigured virgin there 
appears the phoenix, symbol of resurrection.^ ’ That 


the saint should thus have been depiaed in the most 
solemn place of the church, which Christian art 
usually reserves for representations of Christ, is sig- 
nificant but not surprising. Christ’s Passion and 
resurrection appeared in that of his martyr, and the 
eucharistic sacrifice offered over the martyr’s tomb 
is also the mystery of his transfiguration (Pis. 24c, 

The present mosaic in Sant’ Agnese is of the sev- 
enth century. But an earfier work, composed under 
Pope Symmachus (496-514), may have shown a 
very similar composition;^^ such a glorification of 
martyrdom as the mosaic in Sant’ ApoUmare in 
Classe shows was suggested by the relation of the 
cult at a martyr’s tomb to the eucharistic rite. 

In this latter work the ancient theology of martyr- 
dom has received its greatest monument. The Ro- 
man mosaic visualizes the martyr’s transfiguration 
by means of her miraculous appearance after death; 
but the work in Ravenna conveys the same con- 
cept in a language that is at once more compre- 
hensive and more profound. “Where there is the 
Cross there is also the martyr, because the Cross 
IS also the martyr’s cross,” Paulmus of Nola had 
exclaimed in explaining the union of Christ and 
his martyrs in the altar tomb.'^^' The cross in our 
mosaic IS likewise an indication of St. Apollinaris* 
presence in the mystery of Christ’s Passion and 
resurrection, while the scene of the Transfiguration 
connects the mystical experience of imitation with 
the liturgical experience of the eucharistic rite. I do 
not know whether any other work of Christian art 
has similarly succeeded in evoking at once the three 
elements of which religion is composed: the mystical 
experience, its theological formulation, and the 
solemnity of the rite in which that experience be- 
comes present to the senses. 

Ill 

One cannot look at the mosaic in Sant* Apollinare 
without realizing the significance which the cult of 
martyrs assumed in the religious experience of that 
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time. It modified the content of Christian worship in 
the direction of the particular, the concrete, and the 
individual. The mysteries of Christ’s transfiguration 
belonged to the entire church; but in the figure of 
the martyr these mysteries were linked to the com- 
munity to which he had belonged and continued to 
belong. Not only was the universal thus localized (to 
use an expression of Jakob Burckhardt), it was also 
brought into contact with the political hie et nunc 
of the city in which the martyr was venerated as 
genius loci. It is this fact which places our mosaic in 
a definite political setting and determines its his- 
torical significance. 

We have seen to what position Maximian had 
been elevated when, upon his return from Con- 
stantinople, he dedicated the basilica of St. Apolli- 
naris. The privileges which the emperor had be- 
stowed upon the see of Ravenna were designed to 
raise the metropolitan to a rank of equality with the 
great patriarchs of the Christian world. Like the 
pope, the archbishop of Ravenna entertamed hence- 
forth an apocrisarius, i.e., a special envoy at the im- 
perial court; like the bishop of Rome, he was repre- 
sented in a special fashion at the councils of the 
Orient. And, while the metropolitan of Ravenna 
followed immediately behind the pope in religious 
ceremonies and sat at his right in ecclesiastical as- 
semblies, he did not cede to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople; at times, at least, he seems to have 
eclipsed him. According to the Liber diurnus (No. 
9)^7 the archbishop of Ravenna is to be addressed as 
reverentissimus et sanctissinnis [rater; the patriarch 
only as dilectissimus.^^ Such honors could not fail to 
raise other questions. 

One knows the argument by which the rank, the 
prestige, and, in fact, the jurisdictional powers of 
the five foremost sees of the Christian world were 
estabhshed. The apostles themselves had founded 
those secs and ruled them as their first bishops. Thus 
the bishops of Rome were the successors of St. 
Peter, those of Alexandria of St. Mark; St. James the 
Lesser had been the first bishop of Jerusalem; and 
Constantinople claimed St. Andrew as its first bish- 
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op, a pious legend which, as we have seen, had the 
most far-reaching implications in the field of ec- 
clesiastical policies.^’ 

An age which thought in such terms could not 
fail to inquire whether the recent dignity of the 
metropohtan of Ravenna could claim similar sanc- 
tions. Without these, the great aspirations of that 
see, the role for which it had been selected by the 
emperor, must have remained unrealized. The figure 
of St. ApoUinaris and his cult, as well as the ex- 
traordinary glorification which Maximian bestowed 
upon him, must be seen against the background of 
the latter’s ecclesiastical policies. 

As the first bishop of Ravenna, ApoUinaris seemed 
indeed worthy to be received into the company of 
the apostolic first bishops of the five patriarchates. 
Not only was he, like them, a martyr; but, accord- 
ing to the legend, he was a disciple and friend of 
St. Peter, appointed to the sec of Ravenna by the 
prince of the apostles himself. The same legend as- 
serted that ApoUinaris had been a native of Anti- 
och.^® To the Byzantme archbishops of Ravenna 
this fact must have appeared to be of special signif- 
icance. In writing to the patriarch of Antioch, Pope 
Gregory the Great liked to allude to the fact that 
this sec had been founded by St. Peter; it seemed to 
explain — or to demand — the friendliest relations be- 
tween Rome and Antioch, both daughters, so to 
speak, of the same father.^* The Antiochene origin of 
the first bishop of Ravenna, on the other hand, 
might be interpreted m a way that was at once 
similar and very different indeed. At the period of 
rivalry with the papacy, the figure of St. ApoUinaris 
confirmed the apostohe origm of the see of Ravenna 
and became, in fact, the instrument of the latter’s 
struggle for complete equaUty with, and eventuaUy 
for independence from, Rome. 

Such radical steps were not undertaken until a 
century later. At the time of Justmian a break be- 
tween Ravenna and Rome would mdeed have 
jeopardized the work of ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical union which Justinian had so much at heart. 
The Antiochene origin of St. ApoUinaris, as weU as 
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his close rclarion to St. Peter, are asserted for the first 
time in the Passio S, Apollinaris, This work, com- 
parable in purpose to the Passio 55 . Martyrum 
Gervasii et Protasii, seems to have been written in 
the middle of the seventh century. In all likelihood, 
it origmated in the chancery of Archbishop Maurus 
of Ravenna, who secured from the emperor the so- 
called autokephalia, which placed Ravenna on a rank 
of complete equality with Rome and which will oc- 
cupy us later.^^ But there is some reason to assume 
that the legend was not altogether an invention of 
the time, that it may have circulated, if only orally, 
at least a century earlier; and that it may even have 
had the encouragement of Maximian himself. 

Among the several pieces of evidence adduced for 
a comparatively late origin of the Passio, two de- 
serve our special attention. The first are the sermons 
of Peter Chrysologus, the bishop upon whom Pope 
Celestine bestowed the metropolitan powers over 
part of Aemilia. Peter has on several occasions and 
with his usual vigor and eloquence defended the 
newly acquired rights of his see, but he has never 
adduced the ‘apostolic” argument. In a sermon on 
St. Apollmaris he extols the saint’s virtues as bishop 
and martyr — but he fails to make the sUghtest refer- 
ence to St. Apollmaris’ relation to St. Peter. The 
same omission is notable in a set of documents as 
important as the sermons of Peter Chrysologus, i.e., 
the correspondence of Gregory the Great. In his 
letters to the occupants of the four patriarchal sees, 
the pope refers frequently to their apostolic found- 
ers. But not once, in his more than thirty letters to 
the metropolitan of Ravenna, does he bestow a simi- 
lar compliment upon this prelate.^’^ 

These documents deserve to be taken seriously. 
Yet one may doubt whether the conclusions that 
have been drawn from them are entirely valid. It 
may be observed that Gregory’s omissions are very 
easily explained by the facts that the pope would 
naturally avoid an argument which was utiUzed to 
question his own pre-emmence over the see of 
Ravenna; that the time of Gregory’s pontificate, 
between the episcopates of Maximian and Maurus, 
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might make such restraint all the more expedient; 
and that, consequently, his letters by no means 
preclude the possibihty that, even then, the legend 
about St. Apolhnaris may have circulated in Ra- 
venna without being accepted in Rome. 

The document which lends support to this thesis 
is the liturgy. The feast of St. Apollmaris seems to 
have been introduced into the Roman liturgy in the 
middle of the seventh century.^^ It is at once an act 
of reconciliation and an attempt to maintain the 
primacy of Rome by means of cult and ritual. With 
the honor bestowed upon the genius loci of Ravenna, 
this city is brought into the orbit of Rome. This 
ambivalence appears clearly m the texts selected for 
the feast of St. Apollmaris. The gospel (Luke 22 : 24- 
30) relates the “strife amongst the disciples, which of 
them should seem to be the greater,” in the course 
of which Christ exhorts the apostles to be humble: 
“he that is the greater among you, let him become as 
the younger: and he that is the leader as he that 
serveth.” 

The selection of this passage has rightly been con- 
sidered an allusion to the rivalry between Ravenna 
and Rome. As such, however, it points to a period 
preceding that m which that rivalry reached its 
climax and rendered meaningless Rome’s attempts 
at reconciliation.^^ It should not be overlooked that 
the conciliatory spirit is apparent even m the gospel 
selected for the feast of St. Apolhnaris; while it ad- 
ministers a gentle rebuke to the present aspiration of 
the saint’s see, it also bestows upon him a singular 
honor; if the “strife” alludes to the rivalry between 
Ravenna and Rome under the image of the rivalry 
between the apostles, the metaphor concedes to 
Ravenna precisely that “apostolic” dignity which it 
sought and upon which it based its claims. 

The gospel text, moreover, should be compared 
with that of the lesson which precedes it. “The 
ancients therefore that are among you, I beseech 
who am myself also an ancient and a witness of the 
suffermgs of Christ, as also a partaker of that glory 
which IS to be revealed in time to come: Feed the 
flock of God which is among you, takmg care of it, 
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not by constraints but willingly, according to God: 
Not for filthy lucre’s sake but voluntarily: Neither 
as lording it over the clergy but being made a pattern 
of the flock from the heart. And when the prince of 
pastors shall appear, you shall receive a never fading 
crown of glory. . . 

These words are taken from the first Letter of St. 
Peter. This fact, as well as the use of the shepherd 
image, is significant. Accordmg to the Gospel of St. 
John (21 : 15), Christ said three times to Peter: “Feed 
my lambs.” The words do allude to the apostolic 
dignity to which Peter is thus raised. But by refer- 
ring to Peter’s vocation under the image of the 
shepherd, the Prince of Shepherds, as Peter calls him 
in the passage quoted, established a singular rela- 
tion between himself and the prince of the apostles. 
Christ had described himself as the Good Shepherd 
who lays down his life for his flock. Ihe application 
of this image to Peter singled him out as the imitator 
of Christ, not only in his martyrdom but in his 
apostolic work as well.^ This thought may be re- 
flected in early Christian art, which occasionally 
seems to have depicted Peter, Christ-like, as a 
shepherd with the lost sheep on his shoulders.^^ 

It is no comcidence that the lesson of Apollinaris’ 
feast exalts the martyr under the image of the shep- 
herd and in the words of Peter. Dom Morin has 
linked the establishment of Apollmaris’ feast to the 
buildmg of a basiUca m his honor in Rome. Accord- 
ing to the Liber pontiJicaUs , this church is the work of 
Pope Honorius (625-3 8).^® It stood m the immediate 
vicinity of the church of St. Peter. This “topo- 
graphic” relation seems to agree with the connection 
which the hturgy estabhshed between the two 
saints. It is thus permissible to attribute the composi- 
tion of the texts to the same pope. In that case the 
liturgy would confirm the existence of the tradition 
concernmg the relation between Peter and Apol- 
linaris a generation before the autokephalia. But, as- 
suming, even, that the liturgical texts for the feast of 
St. Apollmaris were composed in this later period. 
It seems extremely unlikely that the popes would 
have used the Petrine symbohsm in the text which 


officially fixed the image of Apollinaris for the 
veneration of the entire Roman church, had this 
image originated only in the machinations by which 
Maurus prepared the secession of his see from Rome. 

It is quite possible, however, that the tradition 
which Imked and likened ApoUinaris to St. Peter 
existed, at least in Ravenna and possibly in Aemiha, 
as early as the fifth century. This possibility is sug- 
gested by the sermon of Peter Chrysologus which 
we mentioned before. Here St. Apollinaris is ex- 
tolled above all as the martyr who is assimilated to 
Christ. This assimilation is conveyed most skilfully 
even by the preacher’s rhetoric: ‘‘Ecce regnat et 
vivit, qui pro rege suo desideravit occidi, qui vivit et 
regnat cum patre . . . ,” etc.; it appears, above all, in 
the image under which the martyr is introduced, and 
this image is that of the Good Shepherd.^’ 

The sermon of the celebrated preacher could not 
fail to exert an authoritative mfluence in his city. It 
seems to have left its imprint even in the liturgy and 
thus to have molded the image in which St. Apol- 
linaris was to survive in the imagination of the faith- 
ful. In the Kalendarium of Ravenna the shepherd 
metaphor occurs as the antiphon for both vespers 
(“. . . . nos autem populus tuus, et oves gregis 
tui . . .”). It appears likewise in the Roman bre- 
viary: Here the fourth lesson has the narrative of 
Apollinaris’ accompanying Peter from Antioch to 
Rome, while one antiphon hails the first bishop of 
Ravenna as “Sacerdos et Pontifex, et virtutum opi- 
fex, pastor bone m populo. ...” Even more sig- 
mficant is the text in a Milanese missal from 1522. 
Here the gospel selected is not that of the strife be- 
tween the apostles but the parable of the Good 
Shepherd.^® 

The Good Shepherd image does not necessarily 
establish the relation between Apollinaris and Peter 
of which we spoke. But the image is a rare distinc- 
tion, and early Christian art and literature do not use 
the same image for different persons or things, un- 
less an affimty between them is to be conveyed. The 
Passio 5 . Apollinaris may mdeed not have originated 
until the seventh century. But the ecclesiastical 
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aspirations for which it was to serve as basis, i.e., the 
apostohc rank of the see of Ravenna, could not 
have been expressed more effectively than under the 
image which hailed ApoUinaris as the shepherd of 
his flock whom the Prince of Shepherds has re- 
warded in eternity, likening him at once to St. 
Peter and to the Good Shepherd who lays down his 
Ufe for his sheep. 

This magmficent language is spoken by the mosaic 
in Sant’ Apolhnare in Classe. The scene raises the first 
bishop of Ravenna to the dignity of the apostles. 
Not only does he appear m the midst of the twelve 
sheep, which usually symbolize the apostles; his 
relation to the Transfiguration relates him to the 
small group of the three great apostles, Peter, John, 
and James Major, who witnessed this miracle. 

We have not yet mentioned the two features 
which establish what we would call the “political” 
significance of the work. The first is St. ApoUinaris’ 
attire: he wears the pallium. The author of the 
Passio S, ApoUinaris proclaimed its hero the apostle 
of Aemiha, an assertion which was successful enough 
to find Its way into the Roman breviary. The con- 
clusion that Apolhnaris also invested the bishops of 
that province and thus exerted metropolitan powers 
does not seem to have been drawn until the six- 
teenth century.^* As an intimation, however, it ap- 
peared a thousand years earlier in our mosaic: the 
pallium on the shoulders of ApoUinaris identifies 
him as archbishop of Ravenna and metropolitan of 
Aemilia. 

The composition, moreover, glorifies ApoUmaris 
at once as bishop and as imitator of Christ. This, too, 
was attempted later by the author of the Passio, But 
in the mosaic the fusion of the two dignities is at 
once so masterful and so deliberate that we must in- 
quire into its significance and purpose. 

The gesture of the raised hands and arms identi- 
fies ApoUinaris, as we saw, as martyr, but it also 
identifies him as bishop and priest. At the beginning 
of the canon the priest assumes this attitude, which 
in the rubrics is significandy described as reprae- 
sentatio passionisJ^ With the canon, the mystery 


proper — the drama of Christ’s Passion and resurrec- 
tion — opens. In this drama the priest is the mystago^ 
gos: the gesture of the cross identifies him as the 
actor, the imitator of Christ. 

The bishop occupied an incomparable, a truly 
awe-inspirmg, position in the ancient church. When 
Athanasius returned to Alexandria from his exile, 
the people went out to meet him with palm branches 
as Christ had been met when entering into Jerusa- 
lem.’^ The Didascalia says about the bishop: “He is 
your prince and leader; he is to be honored by you 
like God, since he rules in God’s place; the bishop 
presides over you in typum Dei, as the image of 
God.”’^ That the first Letter of Peter (2:25) con- 
ceives Christ as a bishop of souls was further con- 
firmation of the majesty of the episcopal office. 

The Christ-like dignity of the bishop originated 
in his dignity as a priest, i.e., as the mystagogos in the 
mystery drama. At the end of the fifth century the 
Syrian Narsai vividly depicted the priest as the actor 
of that drama. Again and agam he reminds his 
audience of the awesome majesty which this func- 
tion bestowed upon the sacerdotal office. Since, dur- 
ing the early centuries, the bishop alone possessed 
the sacerdotal powers fully’^ (even today only he is 
empowered to admmistcr all seven sacraments), it is 
not surprising that every assertion of episcopal au- 
thority would, above all, stress the bishop’s office as 
liturgos; of this office the attitude of the repraesentatio 
passionis was an eloquent remmder, and Ravenna 
possessed at least three representations of this kind. 

The sanctuary of the church of St. John the 
Evangelist was adorned with a mosaic depictmg 
Peter Chrysologus celebrating Mass. The gesture of 
his outstretched hands marked the solemn moment 
of the consecration and identified the great bishop 
as the actor of the mystery drama.” 

The mosaic may have had historical significance. 
Peter Chrysologus had consecrated the church of 
San Giovanni, an act which is accomplished by the 
celebration of Mass. In this case the rite seems to 
have been given special significance by the fact that 
it took place in the presence of the imperial family. 
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The dedicatory mosaic commemorated this event. 
In many ways the career of Peter Chrysologus 
parallels that of Maximian: the emperor had be- 
stowed upon him, at least in part, the metropolitan 
powers which Maximian assumed a century later. 
The mosaic in San Giovanni Evangelista may have 
marked that event. If m this regard it may be likened 
to the dedicatory mosaic in San Vitale, the repre- 
sentation of Peter Chrysologus as an imitator of 
Christ suggests a comparison with the mosaic in 
Sant* Apollmare in Classe.^® 

The two works differ, however, in one important 
respect. Peter Chrysologus, who was not a martyr, 
was depicted as the liturgical imitator of Christ. The 
mosaic in Sant* Apollmare in Classe conveys the 
ancient ascetical concept of imitation, i.e., martyr- 
dom. It glorified not only the bishop but also, and 
above all, the martyr. One may say that the older 
work alludes to the bishop*s dignity only by means 
of the ritual in which the concept of mutation finds 
its symbolic expression. The miracle of the Trans- 
figuration m Sant* Apollmare bespeaks the mystical 
experience and the ascetical reality, m which both 
the liturgical rite and the episcopal dignity originate. 
Hence the glorification of St. Peter Chrysologus m 
San Giovaimi cannot compare with that of St. 
Apollmaris m his basilica m Classe. 

The union of the dignities of martyr and bishop 
which this work expresses so eloquently is a concept 
which seemed more obvious to the early church 
than it does today. We have already noted that the 
concept of imitation provided the mystical link be- 
tween martyrdom and the eucharistic mystery. That 
the mystagogos of the liturgical drama should also 
imitate Christ m the mystery of martyrdom seemed 
an almost necessary consequence during the cen- 
turies of persecution, especially when the Empire 
sought to destroy the church by strikmg at her heads, 
the bishops. Origen asserts that the imitation of 
Christ, who was at once priest and victim, imposes 
upon his priests the duty to immolate themselves m 
a similar manner.^’ 

For the hierarchical organization of the church 


such views had the most important consequences. If 
the Christian survived martyrdom, his ordeal se- 
cured for him a place in the sacerdotal hierarchy. 
The Canons of Hippolytus assert that martyrdom can 
rightfully take the place of the ordination to the 
priesthood. In many communities martyrdom was 
actually considered a qualification, if not for the 
dignity of bishop, at least for that of presbyter.®® 

Martyrdom thus replaced the sacrament of holy 
orders as it replaced the sacrament of baptism and, 
as wc saw, that of the eucharist. This is not surpris- 
ing. Baptism, no less than the sacrament of the altar, 
IS a sacred imitation — the mystery drama of Christ*s 
death and resurrection. Emerging from the baptis- 
mal font the newly baptized “acted** the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Ordination, on the other hand, pre- 
pared and initiated the priest to the dignity of 
mystagogos, which m the divine liturgy made him 
the image of Christ. But martyrdom, too — mar- 
tyrdom, above all — was conceived as such mystical 
imitation of the work of redemption. Not only 
could It thus replace the sacramental rites, but we 
can imagine no more glorious vindication of the 
sacerdotal calling. This vision permeates the early 
Christian concept of the hierarchy. The dignity, as 
well as the authority, of the episcopal office originates 
in It. 

This appears perhaps nowhere more clearly than 
in the writings of Ignatius of Antioch, who suff ered 
martyrdom under Trajan. In the memorable letters 
which this bishop and martyr wrote on his way to 
certain execution, he has given the most solemn 
exposition of the hierarchical concept, but he bases 
his argument throughout on the theology of mar- 
tyrdom. 

“Permit me,** Ignatius writes, “to be the imitator 
of the Passion of my God, that I be sacrificed while 
the altar is still prepared, that I may be found the 
pure bread of Christ.**®* The image of the eucharistic 
bread denotes that relation of martyrdom to the 
liturgy with which we are already familiar. But the 
bishop of Antioch is led further by this idea: “He 
that IS within the altar is pure, but he that is without 
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is not pure, being outside the altar means to do any- 
thing apart from the bishop/’®^ Ignatius demands of 
the bishop that Christ-like righteousness and purity 
which wil|jirventually lead him to the altar of mar- 
tyrdomjpDr the same reason, however, the bishop 
may ans3| indeed, must exact from his flock absolute 
obedience: he who commands — the martyr-bishop 
— is “upon the altar,*’ i.e., he is one with Christ. 
“Take ye heed then to have but one eucharist: for 
there is one flesh of our Lord, Jesus Christ, and one 
cup to the unity of His blood, one altar as there is 
one bishop. As there is but one source of ecclesi- 
astical authority, so there can be but one orthodox 
faith. What Ignatius has in mind is no mere analogy: 
“It IS well to reverence both God and the bishop. 
The bishop is type and evidence of your immortal- 
ity.^^ As therefore the Lord did nothing without 
the Father, so neither do ye anything without the 
bishop; but being come together into the same place 
let there be one prayer, one supplication, one mind, 
one hope, one love and joy undefiled. There is one 
Jesus Christ than whom nothing is more excellent. 
Do ye therefore all run together as into one temple 
of God, as to one altar, as to one Jesus Christ.”^^ But, 
Ignatius enjoins, “it is fitting that ye should run to- 
gether in accordance with the will of your bishop. 

If we attempt an interpretation of the mosaic in 
Sant* ApoUinare, these passages deserve our careful 
consideration. The letters of St. Ignatius arc the most 
impressive exposition of ecclesiastical authority in 
literature, as that composition is the greatest in art. 
Both works deduce the dignity of the bishop from 
the theology of martyrdom; both evoke the vision 
of the bishop and martyr who, as priest and victim 
upon the altar, appears as the transfigured image of 
Christ. The figure of St. Apollinaris at the head and 
in the very focus of his basilica in Ravenna seems to 
command his congregation “to run together in ac- 
cordance with the will of its bishop.** 

It is not even impossible that the argument of the 
mosaic may actually be based upon the theology of 
Ignatius. Regardless of the date and general trust- 
worthiness of the Passio 5 . Apollinaris, there is good 
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reason to consider at least one fact in this narrative 
as authentic, i.e., the Antiochene origin of Apolli- 
naris. The church of Ravenna seems, indeed, to have 
been founded by missionaries from the East;^^ if so, 
St. Apollinaris may cither really have been a native 
of Antioch, or he may have considered himself a 
spiritual son of that great see and its greatest bishop.®® 
In that case it would have been admirably fitting to 
extol the dignity of the bishop and martyr of 
Ravenna in the language of Ignatius, the bishop and 
martyr of Antioch. 

Or, again, the mosaic in Sant* ApoUinare in Classc 
may have been inspired indirectly by the Ignatian 
theology of hierarchical authority. The importance 
of the martyr’s letters is such that they have left their 
imprint even upon the liturgy of the church. A 
passage from his letters has been embodied m the 
liturgical texts for his feast day. As on the feasts of 
martyrs and bishops, the Commune sanctorum gives 
solemn expression to his ideas. 

In the Mass of a bishop and martyr, the church, 
otherwise so indifferent to, or even diffident of, the 
glory of power, hails the samt as one whom God 
made “the prince of the sanctuary and of his people, 
that to him the dignity of the priesthood should be 
for ever** (Eccles. 45:30). Introit and gradual com- 
pare the bishop and martyr to King David. The 
gospel explains this exaltation by the same argument 
that IS used both in the Ignatian letters and in the 
mosaic in Sant* ApoUinare in Classe: the saint has 
imitated Christ by taking his cross (Luke 14:26-33). 
This image is made even more explicit in the gospel 
of an alternative Mass of a bishop and martyr. Here 
the words of Christ are taken from the sermon which 
precedes his Transfiguration (Mark 16:24-27). 

The eucharistic liturgy on the feast of a confessor 
and bishop has embodied a text which is of special 
significance in this connection (Heb. 7:23-27): 
“And the others indeed were made many priests, 
because by reason of death they were not suffered to 
contmue: But this, for that he continueth for ever, 
hath an everlasting priesthood: Whereby he is able 
also to save for ever them that come to God by him: 
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always living to make intercession for us. For it was 
fitting that we should have such a high priest, holy, 
innocent, undefiled, separated from smners, and 
made higher than the heavens: who needeth not 
daily (as the other priests) to offer sacrifices, first for 
his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he 
did once, in offering himself.” 

The passage refers, of course, to Christ’s priest- 
hood and self-immolation. In the liturgical context, 
however, the bishop who “has offered himself” ap- 
pears as the partaker of Christ’s priesthood. Here, 
too, the transfigured image of the saint blends into 
that of Christ.®^ 

The affinities between the composition in Sant’ 
ApoUinare in Classe and the liturgy are noteworthy; 
It is not impossible that the mosaic may have in- 
spired the selection of texts for St. Apollinans’ feast. 
But the mterrelation is important beyond the ques- 
tion of sources. The liturgy is neither prayer nor 
hymn in the modern sense of the words. In the 
liturgy the City of God with its mysteries and its 
glory descended into the historical world of man. 
As the basilica seemed to widen until it merged into 
the Heavenly Jerusalem of which it is the image, the 
congregation joined the heavenly hosts of angels and 
archangels, prophets and apostles, martyrs and 
virgins, in that “great Sabbath without evening,” 
where “we shall perfectly rest and perfectly sec, that 
He IS God.”'^° And through the sacred poetry and art 
of the liturgy the great metaphysical concepts of 
Christian doctrine were conveyed with an intuitive 
force that made them intelligible to every believer. 

This we have to bear in mind in order to under- 
stand the great homily which Maximian delivered 
through the mosaic in Classe. As the lone defender 
of Justinian’s theology in the West, Maximian con- 
fronts in this work Arians as well as the defenders 
of the Three Chapters (whom he seems to have 
branded as Manichaeans) with the doctrine by which 
he and, indeed, the emperor meant to stand or fall.’* 
This theology was not new; neither Athanasius nor 
Leo the Great would have disagreed with the con- 
cept of redemption as the transfiguration of human 
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nature through participation in Christ’s sacrifice. 
But the force and fire with which the archbishop, 
through the medium of art, expounded this theol- 
ogy were destined to tie the vision of the universal 
church indissolubly to the history of his career. 

In the sixth century, theology had already lost it- 
self in the opaque abysses of speculation, penetrable 
only to a comparatively few privileged minds. The 
liturgy, on the other hand (as Mr. Christopher Daw- 
son has rightly remarked) was the one common ex- 
perience which united all classes and all minds. By 
linking his argument to the sacred drama, Maxim- 
ian translated theology into a religious reality which 
every believer experienced and which bestowed 
upon his teachings the most awesome authority. 

The figure of St. Apollinaris bespeaks Ravenna’s 
ecclesiastical aspirations, its ambition to rank with 
the apostolic sees. Not only is the image of the saint 
made to resemble that of St. Peter and thus recalls 
his intimate union with the Prince of the Apostles; 
It also proclaims the rivalry with Rome which led 
Ravenna to bestow upon her martyr the powers that 
St. Peter assumed in the life of the Roman church;’^ 
and in its lonely grandeur the figure seems designed 
to make us forget the existence of other saints and 
other churches of comparable dignity. A few years 
after Maxiinian’s death, Justinian addressed the 
church of Ravenna as follows: “Sacred Mother, 
Church of Ravenna, truly mother and truly ortho- 
dox. While many other Churches adopted the false 
doctrine because of their fear and terror of princes, 
you preserved the true and only faith of holy Ca- 
tholicism; unmoved you persevered amidst change; 
rocked by the storm you remained steadfast.”’^ The 
extraordinary position to which such praise raised 
the see of Ravenna, its contemptuous disregard of 
the papacy and the other great sees of the West, are 
anticipated in the apotheosis of Apollinans. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the mosaic repre- 
sents such convictions not as “propaganda” but as a 
solemn invocation, as a reality not of the future but 
of the present and altogether more tangible than 
hope. For that age sacred art was more than im- 
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agery. Grabar has recently stressed the apotropaic, or 
protective, function of certain murals of Christian 
Egypt. Here not only the sign of the cross but the 
images of saints have unquestionably the purpose of 
warding off the powers of evil and of invoking the 
sacred presence of the protectors of the sanctuary.®^ 
Such ideas should not be attributed only to the 
“primitivism*' of Coptic art; during the sixth cen- 
tury they prevailed throughout the Christian world. 
A celebrated mosaic, once in the church of St. De- 
metrius at Salonika and one of the masterpieces of 
early Byzantine art, represents the saint between 
the governor and the bishop of the city. An inscrip- 
tion recalls that St. Demetrius, “the friend of the 
city,” had once protected Salonika against the on- 
slaught of the barbarians. Such protection, however, 
was not to be confined to the past. The saint’s image 
mvoked and, we must add, mystically realized his 
holy presence for the present and future. It is not 
sufficient to explain such notions with the magical 
function of primitive art. They originate, above all, 
in the experience of the reality and omnipresence of 
the sacred. “The Holy Ghost,” writes St. John of 
Damascus in the eighth century, “which dwelled in 
the saints while they were alive, lives, after their 
death, in their souls, in their entombed corpses and 
in their imagcs.”*^^ Hence the sacred character of 
these images; hence, also, the belief, expressed by 
the same writer, that the contemplation of these 
images will sanctify the soul. 

If we try to see the mosaic in Sant* Apollinarc in 
Classe with the eyes of the sixth century — and we 
cannot fully understand it unless we do — we must 
realize that it evokes a sacred presence. Close to the 
martyr’s tomb, it partook of the sanctity of his relics. 
Above all, the great composition must be seen in 
relation to the liturgical drama for which it serves as 
the setting and to which its imagery alludes. And in 
this drama the transfigured martyr was mystenously 
present. Every Mass celebrated in his basilica re- 
newed his martyrdom and transfiguration. With 
him, the entire congregation partook of the mystery, 
and by this participation the cause of Ravenna was 
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anchored in the eternal reality from which no earth- 
ly power can dislodge man. If we recall that the 
mosaic was completed while Ravenna was still an 
embattled fortress, we realize the consolation and 
protection which the “sanctifying” vision was meant 
to offer to the defenders of the orthodox faith. It 
is not idle to speculate that the victorious armies of 
Narses may have been inspired by this composition, 
which conveys even to the modem beholder the full 
meaning of “sacred art.” 

The presence of Apollinaris in the liturgical drama 
of which the work reminds the onlooker has, finally, 
an ecclesiastical significance. The Christ-like dignity 
of the bishop and martyr was in a sense renewed in 
every one of his successors on the episcopal throne 
of Ravenna. And for the time-concept of the mys- 
tery drama, which merged present and past, the 
martyr whose Passion and resurrection were re- 
called in the Christian cult assumed imperceptibly 
the features of the man who, in the same pontifical 
robes, enacted the sacred rite. In the mosaic in Sant* 
Apollinare m Classe the sixth century perceived less 
the image of an individual, who had hved three or 
four hundred years before, than the samt whose 
dignity and authority were alive in his successor. The 
frail, ascetical figure in the mosaic m San Vitale por- 
trays Maximian the man; but the martyr in Classe, 
transfigured under the sceptrum potestatis, extols his 
ecclesiastical career and the exalted authority that he 
claimed. 

IV 

The remaining mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare deserve 
at least a brief description in the present essay. 
Though only in part the work of Maximian and his 
contemporaries, their subject matter and possibly 
the original design belong to his age. The space be- 
low the 1 ransfiguration mosaic and between the 
windows of the apse is occupied by the portraits of 
four bishops of Ravenna, who are depicted in much 
the same attire as Apollinaris but hold a book in 
their hands instead of assuming the repraesentatio 
passionis attitude of the martyr. All four, though 
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predecessors of Maximian (one is even older than 
Peter Chrysologus) wear the pallium. The obvious 
reason for this anachronism is that, since St. Apol- 
linaris was depicted with this mark of his metropoli- 
tan dignity, it could obviously not be omitted from 
the portraits of his successors (Pi. 21). 

The four almost identical figures are, according to 
their inscriptions, Ecclesius, St. Severus, St. Ursus, 
and Ursicmus. The selection of these four from 
among the bishops of Ravenna is significant. Two 
of them are commemorated as saints, two as donors. 
Severus, whom Agnellus hails as samt and confessor, 
enjoyed a special cult in Ravenna. Ursus built and 
consecrated (April 13, 385) the cathedral of Ravenna, 
called after him ‘"Ursiana.”^^ He was remembered 
in his city as the first of the great builders among its 
bishops. Ecclesius and Ursicinus have rightly re- 
ceived a monument in Sant* Apollinare in Classe: the 
first, as we saw, mitiatcd the program of ecclesiastical 
architecture under Justinian; the second founded 
Sant’ Apollinare in Classe. 

The function of these four images surroundmg the 
altar is that of the liturgical diptychs. As in these 
prayers of the Mass the donors are remembered “in 
the comniumon** of the saints, so the honor of visual 
commemoration has here been divided between the 
builders and donors among Ravenna’s bishops, on 
the one hand, and the saints, on the other. 

Flanking the four “visual diptychs” are two repre- 
sentations of considerable iconographical impor- 
tance. Although they are at least a century later than 
the works discussed so far, they depend thematically 
upon works which we have linked with Maximian; 
and one may even ask if the mosaics of the seventh 
century are more than modifications of a program 
executed or begun during the sixth. In any event, 
they reflect the pohtical program of which Maxim- 
ian was the father. 

The scene on the right depicts Abel, Melchizedck, 
and Abraham on the three sides of an altar upon 
which they are ofFermg their sacrificial gifts: Abel 
the lamb, Melchizedck the bread, and Abraham his 
son Isaac. The composition is unquestionably an 


adaptation of the two mosaics in San Vitale. With 
the omission of the Visit of the Angels, however, the 
three antitypes of Christian priesthood have been 
brought together in one scene: the analogy to the 
Supra quae prayer of the Roman Canon is thus even 
more marked than in San Vitale (Pi. 26). 

The different arrangement of the composition in 
Sant’ Apollinare in Classe has had yet another effect. 
In San Vitale, it will be remembered, the sacrificial 
scenes, spread over two opposite walls, are each 
adjoined by equally monumental representations of 
the imperial donors. The same juxtaposition of do- 
nation and sacrifice has been attempted in the 
basilica in C 2 lasse. But, owing to the more modest 
proportions of the eucharistic mosaic, the donation 
scene has likewise been scaled down to far humbler 
dimensions. Before we inquire into the possible 
significance of this change, we have to consider the 
subject of the second composition more closely 
(PI. 27).*^^ 

It represents nine personages, an emperor with his 
retinue and an archbishop of Ravenna with high 
members of his clergy. As in the dedication mosaic 
in San Vitale, of which the work is a copy, the first 
of these groups is placed on the left, the second on 
the right. The emperor is Constantine IV Pogona- 
tus, with him (identified by inscriptions) arc his 
sons, Hcraclius and Tiberius; all three are nimbed. 
Some doubt prevails concerning the identity of the 
ecclesiastical figures. But everything leads us to as- 
sume that the archbishop in the center is Maurus, 
that the man on his right, who also wears the 
metropolitan palhum, is his successor, Reparatus. 
The inscription Arcopus (“Archicpiscopus”) seems to 
refer to him. This prelate receives from the emper- 
or’s hand a scroll inscribed Privilegia, a word which 
allows us to identify the scene as well as the principal 
ecclesiastical actors. 

There can be no doubt as to the “privileges” re- 
ferred to. In 666 Reparatus, then deacon, but five 
years later archbishop of Ravenna, received in Con- 
stantinople from the Emperor Constantine FV the 
autokephalia. With this document, which granted to 
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Ravenna complete hierarchical independence from, 
and equality with, the see of Rome, the proudest 
aspirations of the see seemed to be fulfilled. The 
mosaic must allude to this event. According to 
Agnellus, Reparatus restored Sant’ ApoUinare in 
Classe, and the present mosaic can hardly have been 
completed by anyone but him. Considering the fact 
that he had received the autokephalia only as the 
emissary of his archbishop, the place assigned to him 
in the composition is somewhat surprismg. Reaching 
rather ungraciously past Maurus, Reparatus receives 
the privilege from the emperor. We have, in fact, 
reason to beheve that this arrangement does not 
represent the original state of the mosaic. Perhaps 
Maurus, who did not die until five years after the 
autokephalia had been granted, commissioned the 
mosaic to extol an accomplishment which he con- 
sidered entirely his own. After his death, his succes- 
sor Reparatus may then have caused certain changes 
to be made which did greater justice to his own role. 
We cannot even blame him for this. Ambassadors 
are likely to overestimate the part that they play in 
the political game and to bcUttle that of their mas- 
ters. In the sixth and seventh centuries, moreover, 
with communications difficult and distances corre- 
spondingly vast, the ambassador’s initiative must, 
indeed, have been far more important than modem 
diplomacy lets us imagine. 

In this mosaic Reparatus appears as he wished to 
be remembered in the diptychs of his church: as the 
co-author of what seemed to him and his contempo- 
raries the proudest chapter in the history of his see. 
The juxtaposition of the political mosaic with the 
eucharistic scene is again significant. It reflects the 
mystical and theological context in which every his- 
torical event had to be evaluated. But if the allusion 
to the priestly dignity of a donor (be he emperor or 
archbishop) invites comparison with the mosaics in 
San Vitale, it also underscores a remarkable contrast 
between the two works. 

The dedicatory mosaics in San Vitale recall a com- 
paratively modest gift Qustinian’s contributions to 
the constmetion of the church) but hail the mag- 
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nificent role for which the emperor had selected 
Ravenna and which, thanks to the genius of Max- 
imian, it was, in fact, to assume. The donation re- 
ferred to in the mosaic in Sant’ ApoUinare in Classe 
seemed to be immeasurably greater — but neither the 
emperors nor the archbishops of the seventh century 
were able to implement it. Soon the autokephalia 
were revoked. There is good reason to beheve that 
the poor state of preservation of the work in Sant’ 
ApoUinare, so deplorable in contrast with the 
mosaics in San Vitale, may be the result of some vio- 
lent changes made after the anti-Roman poUcies of 
Ravenna had met defeat. But the contrast between 
the two works is not entirely due to such damage 
but is, above aU, one of quality. The two works are 
separated by a century. In comparing them, one 
cannot help reflecting upon the decline which 
brought the Ravenna of Maximian down to the Ra- 
venna of Maurus. Nevertheless, the dedication mo- 
saics in Sant’ Apolhnare in Classe remain valuable, 
in that they mark the end of the ecclesiastical pohey 
begun by Maximian and that, in their aU too obvious 
comparison between the emperor and Melchizedek, 
they confirm our interpretation of the far greater 
work in San Vitale. 

FinaUy, the mosaics in the triumphal arch of Sant’ 
Apolhnare in Classe deserve description. They may 
be divided into five different segments. In the upper- 
most zone there appears the bust of Christ framed 
by a nimb. The Savior’s right hand is raised in the 
Greek gesture of benediction, his left holds a book. 
The symbols of the evangelists appear on either side 
(Pi. 2l). 

In the zone below, six sheep are seen emerging 
from Jerusalem (at left), six others from Bethlehem, 
and ascending toward Christ. The towns are archi- 
tectural symbols of the Ecclesia ex circumcisione 
and the Ecclesia ex gentibus. 

Two fruit-bearing palm trees, symbols of eternal 
life, occupy the two narrow segments of the third 
zone, while below them, in the fourth, guarding the 
entrance to the sanctuary, there appear the majestic 
figures of the archangels Michael and Gabriel, attired 
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like high dignitaries of the Byzantine court; the 
standards in their hands are inscribed with the triple 
Hagios, Finally, there are the figures of two evange- 
lists, Matthew and Luke, added, at least in their 
present state, at a much later and thoroughly de- 
cadent epoch of Ravenna’s art and stripped by recent 
restorations of almost their entire artistic and arche- 
ological significance. 

Whether the various parts of this composition are 
part of a unified program or, at least, whether we 
can still restore such a program is doubtful, in view 
of the fact that they were obviously created at dif- 
ferent periods.’^ On the other hand, they are all re- 
lated to the liturgical drama enacted upon the stage 
of the sanctuary which these mosaics adorn and sur- 
round. One may ask, therefore, whether here, as in 
San Vitale, the subject of the liturgical drama — the 
eucharistic rite — does not provide the unifymg mo- 
tif, or even point to an origmal program sub- 
stantially identical with the present one. 

This is certainly true for the mosaics m the apse 
of Sant’ ApoUinare in Classe: not only the Trans- 
figuration scene but the two mystical and historical 
mosaics and even the four bishops (through their 
relation to the diptychs of the Mass) are all related to 
the sacrament of the altar. The mfluence of San 
Vitale, noticeable in many details of the program, 
may also provide a clue to its significance. Thus the 
motif of the two cities appears already on the apsidal 
arch of San Vitale, though here the representation is 
far less elaborate. The two evangelists also have their 
predecessors in San Vitale. Their portraits in Sant’ 
ApoUinare, however (assuming that they figured m 
the original program), reflect that process of dimi- 
nution which we have already noticed in regard to 
the dedicatory and mystical mosaics in this church: 
the number of the evangelists has been reduced from 
four to two. The selection of Matthew and Luke 
may be significant. As we have seen, these two sym- 
boHze Christ’s Incarnation and Passion, respectively, 
and are thus the New Testament equivalents for 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. The two evangelists m Sant’ 
ApoUinare may thus not only take the place of the 


four in San Vitale but also that of the two Old 
Testament prophets in this church. As aUusions to 
the two mysteries which constitute the basis of the 
eucharistic rite, they would stUl be adequate. 

The two archangels shown in the fourth segment 
are intimately related to the canon of the Mass. 
Michael is the angel of Revelation (1:30), “who 
came and stood beside the altar” and to whom, 
therefore, the eucharistic rite assigns a special func- 
tion. His assistance is invoked in the canon as fol- 
lows: “Supplices, te rogamus, omnipotens Deus: 
jube haec perferri per manus sancti Angeli tui in 
sublime altare tuum, in conspectu divinae majesta- 
tis tuae. ...” Michael is thus the messenger of the 
eucharistic sacrifice, but, according to the ancient 
liturgy, he shared this dignity with at least one other 
angel. In the famous work De sacramentis, which 
possibly originated in Ravenna, we read instead of 
per manus sancti Angeli the plural per manus angelorum 
tuorum.^^'^ This may explain the appearance of 
Gabriel, along with Michael, in our mosaic. 

The angels, however, allude also to the visual ac- 
tion of the liturgy. As the priest and especially the 
bishop represent Christ, so the deacons represent the 
angels. “Two deacons [Narsai says in describing the 
Christian mystery drama] he places Ukc a rank [viz., 
of soldiers] on this side [viz., of the altar] and on 
that, that they may be guarding the dread mystery 
of the King of kings. ... By their stoles they depict 
a sign of the heavenly beings that were clothed in 
beauteous garments at the temple of the tomb.” In 
other words, the deacons represent the angels guard- 
ing the Easter sepulcher. The angels in Sant’ Apol- 
hnare m Classe, like the other mosaics in this church, 
are to make us see the things invisible, of which the 
visible rite is but a sign and an image. 

The remaining mosaics in this church refer to the 
same vision. Representations of the two Ecclesiae in 
the sanctuary or at its entrance occur very frequently 
in early Christian and early medieval art; in the Ro- 
man churches of Santa Maria Maggiore, San Pras- 
sede, and Santa Cecilia this motif is linked to that 
of the twelve lambs, as it is in Sant’ ApoUinare in 
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Classc/®^ The explanation of this imagery may be 
found in a passage from the ancient rite for the 
dedication of a church: “Almighty, eternal God who 
through thy Son, the Keystone, hast united the two 
opposite walls and the two flocks of lambs under one 
and the same shepherd: grant to thy disciples 
through this office of devotion the indissoluble bond 
of charity, that no division of minds, no heresy may 
divide those whom the rule of one shepherd holds as 
one flock together . . (Pi. 20). 

In this magmficent passage as in the mosaic, the 
dual imagery of the lambs and the two churches 
symbolizes the vision of mankind’s ultimate recon- 
ciliation under the Divme Shepherd; in both works 
this vision is, moreover, related to the architecture 
of the basilica, the opposite walls of which, united 
in the lapis angularis (keystone), are an image of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem. To understand this idea, we 
must realize that the basihca is an image of the 
Heavenly City of the Book of Revelation precisely 
by virtue of being the stage for the liturgical drama. 
The cucharistic rite is, at once, representation of the 
past work of redemption and anticipation of the 
future day of Christ’s Second Advent. The ancient 
liturgies express this eschatological vision more 
clearly, but it is still present in the Roman liturgy; 
our mosaic seems to find its explanation m this 
liturgical vision. 

The most important part of the ancient liturgies 
is the so-called epiklesis, the solemn prayer for the 
consecration of the eucharistic sacrifice. In the East- 
ern liturgies, the epiklesis envisages this sanctification 
as the descent of the Holy Ghost. In the Western 
epikleseis, on the other hand, the direction is, as it 
were, inverted: here the union of God with the of- 
ferer and his sacrifice is conceived as the latter’s 
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ascent to heaven. Even the Roman rite has traces of 
such an epiklesis. We noted how one of these prayers 
invokes the angel of the sacrifice to carry it heaven- 
ward in conspectu divinae majestatis; and in the pre- 
ceding prayer God is visualized as looking down pro- 
pitio ac sereno uultu (“with a propitious and serene 
countenance”) upon the gifts offered, “and to accept 
them, as thou wert graciously pleased to accept the 
gifts of thy just servant Abel, and the sacrifice of our 
patriarch Abraham, and that which thy high priest 
Melchizedek offered to thee.” As we have seen, the 
one mosaic at the foot of the apsidal arch depicted 
precisely this threefold scene prefiguring the Chris- 
tian sacrifice, while the composition opposite even 
originally was, in all likelihood, a representation 
conveying the same reference to the congregation 
or Its “spokesman,” the emperor, which we find 
in the prayer just quoted. The image of God 
looking upon the offerings would thus be particu- 
larly fitting for the place above the two sacrificial 
scenes. 

The imagery employed in the epikleseis of some 
non-Roman liturgies comes even closer to that of the 
mosaic. One of them, from the so-called Mozarabic 
liturgy of ancient Spam, envisages God looking 
down upon the sacrifice de ilia aethereae arcis quadri- 
formis machinae sede (“from his heavenly city, seated 
upon his quadriform throne”; the term “quadri- 
form” refers to the four symbolic animals); such 
vision is close to that of our mosaic.*®^ 

These few examples will suffice to show that the 
apocalyptic imagery employed on the arch of Sant’ 
Apollinare in Classe is related to the liturgy; that it 
explains the vision which the euchanstic drama 
evoked during its enactment in the sanctuary of St. 
Apollinaris. 
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FOUR 


Maximian^s Throne 


I 

O F maximian’s other monumental works 
k hardly a trace remains. His great church 
f in Pola and the sanctuaries he built in 
honor of St. Andrew and St. Stephen m 
Ravenna have vanished.^ A little more is left of the 
church of St. Michael, built by Julianus Argentanus 
and one Bacauda, possibly an older relative of 
Juhanus, and consecrated by Maximian.'* Since the 
dedicatory inscription does not even mention the 
archbishop, we have no reason to assume that he 
took any part in this architectural project. The apse 
mosaic, which Frederick William IV had brought to 
Berlm, has suffered so much from subsequent res- 
torations that Its artistic value is questionable. It 
shows Christ, youthful as in San Vitale, holding in 
his right hand the scepter-hke cross with which we 
are famihar and in his left an open book in which 
are inscribed two passages from St. John (14.9 and 
10:30): ‘'Qui vidit me vidit et patrem. Ego ct pater 
unum sumus.” The passage, in its insistence upon the 
unity of the persons of the Trinity, is another ack- 
nowledgment of the theopaschite theology. Christ is 
flanked by the archangels Michael and Gabriel. In 
the triumphal arch, which is possibly a later, and 
certainly an infenor, work, there appear SS. Cos- 
mas and Damian and, above, Christ, bearded and 
seated upon a throne. He is surrounded by nine 
angels, two of whom carry the instruments of the 
Passion (lance and vinegar sponge), while the others 
blow trumpets. The scene refers, of course, to 


Revelation 8:2. In the center of the soffit of the 
arch there is placed a medallion with the Lamb of 
God —a reminiscence of San Vitale. 

Although some churches which Maximian built 
have perished and his share in those which still exist 
has remained unacknowledged, his name has sur- 
vived through a celebrated work of lesser dimen- 
sions: we mean the so-called ‘‘chair of Maximian,'* 
with Its splendid ivory ornaments, now in the 
Palace of the Archbishops in Ravenna. After some 
doubts concerning the meaning of a monogram on 
the throne, there now seems to be general agreement 
that It refers to Maximian (Pi. 28).^ 

Can we call the chair Maximian's work in the 
sense m which we have ascribed to him the mosaics? 
Did the archbishop commission it; did his ideas find 
expression in it? The answer to these questions must 
depend both on the chair's presumable date and on 
Its presumable place of origin. The date does not 
seem to present difficulties: in the most recent mono- 
graph the chair of Maximian is assigned to the be- 
gmning of the fifth decade of the sixth century. 
And on the basis of stylistic evidence, this assump- 
tion appears eminently sound. As to its place of ori- 
gin, the throne certainly was created in one of the 
great workshops of the Christian East. One icono- 
graphic peculiarity seems to point to Alexandria: m 
the scenes from the Joseph legend, Joseph in Egypt 
wears the insignia of the Egyptian god, Serapis. This 
fact IS of equal interest from both the viewpoint of 
comparative reUgion and that of early Christian 
apologetics. But whether or not it provides conclu- 
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sivc evidence regarding the origin of the chair is 
doubtful, in view of the fact that, as Morath has 
shown, the comparison of Joseph and Serapis oc- 
curs in a number of Christian authors, the last of 
whom is Paulinus of Nola, a friend of St. Augus- 
tine and certainly no Egyptian. On iconographical 
grounds there would thus be no objection to 
Morath’s conclusion that Maximian bought the 
chair in one of the ivory workshops in Byzantium.'^ 

Did he buy it or did he commission it? The chair 
seems to have been completed just about at the time 
of Maximian’s visits to Byzantium.^ Is it conceiv- 
able that a work of such value, such craftsmanship, 
and such theological and ecclesiastical significance 
can have been manufactured, so to speak, in an 
open market and for the occasional bidder? For all 
we know about the economic and social position of 
the artist and artisan in the sixth century, this ap- 
pears most unlikely.^ What craftsman would have 
been able to expend the amount of skill, time, and — 
in view of the value of the material used — money on 
a work for which in the whole Christian world 
there were hardly more than a few score potential 
buyers? It could be offered for sale only to the occu- 
pants of some great episcopal sees, while the themes 
selected for representation seem to address them- 
selves to communities within the orbit of Eastern 
theology, thus hmiting still further the area of pos- 
sible demand. Moreover, not even the most learned 
artisan but only a man of unusual theological com- 
petence could have designed the program which the 
original thirty-nine ivory plates reproduced. This 
would leave us with only two alternatives: either the 
work was indeed commissioned by Maximian him- 
self, or It must have been commissioned by some 
other prelate to whom it was never delivered or who 
presented it to the archbishop of Ravenna. The 
second alternative appears uimecessarily compli- 
cated. It seems more appropriate to inquire whether 
we can discern any analogy between the ideas de- 
picted on the chair and those reflected in the works 
of art that we discussed earlier. 

In the ancient church the cathedra, the episcopal 


throne, possessed a liturgical and symbolic signifi- 
cance which has rightly been stressed in connection 
with the throne of Maximian. Even in pre-Christian 
times the throne had been a symbol of authority. In 
the Christian church the bishop discharged his of- 
fice as teacher seated upon his cathedra, and the 
term “cathedra*' came to denote not only the 
throne but also the episcopal authority in all matters 
of exegesis and doctrine.^ If the bishop appeared be- 
fore the altar as the imitator of Christ's Passion and 
resurrection, he appeared upon his throne as repre- 
senting Christ the teacher and the authoritative char- 
acter of the divine teachings. This was particularly 
true during the baptismal rite. In the course of the 
solemn scrutinia, which preceded the baptism of the 
catechumens, the bishop received the catechumen's 
profession of faith, seated upon this throne.® 

The throne's function in the rite of baptism ex- 
plains the five large representations of the Baptist 
and the four evangelists which adorn its front. As in 
San Vitale and elsewhere, the latter are abbreviations 
for the mysteries contained in the Gospels into 
which the catechumen is initiated before baptism. 
The other plaques, still existent, which represent the 
life of Joseph in ten scenes and the life of Christ in 
twelve (originally twenty-four), may also find their 
explanation in the light of such catechetical instruc- 
tion. Joseph is one of the Old Testament antitypes 
of Christ. The Fathers frequently explain the Ijife of 
the patriarch, his miracles, his immersion into, and 
deliverance from the well, as analogies to the life. 
Passion, and resurrection of Christ. We have in this 
parallelism an example of that exegesis of which 
Origen was the author and which was to dominate 
the mterpretation of the Bible for a thousand years. 
Selection of the Joseph cycle for the exegetical 
homily delivered from the cathedra must be all the 
more impressive for the catechumens, since Joseph's 
“tomb" in the well evoked the image of the bap- 
tismal font from which the newly baptized rose in 
the great ceremony of Easter night, as Christ had 
risen from the Holy Sepulcher (Pi. 29). 

The scenes from the life of Christ may be divided 
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into two groups: scenes from his childhood and Christ himself had called him the greatest of them 
scenes from his adult life as miracle worker and “that are born of women” (Matt. thusrais- 

teacher. It will be noted that here, as in the mosaics ing him even above the apostles. On his feast day 
of Ravenna, the Passion is excluded or, rather, that the liturgy of the Roman church, which has be- 
here again it appears only symbolically, in a figure stowed extraordinary honors upon this saint, seeks 
from the Old Testament. One can hardly avoid the to explain his pre-eminence: The words of Isaiah 
conclusion that this sudden change from the narra- (49:1 ff ) are here referred to St. John: “The Lord 
tive of Christ’s childhood and miracles to a mere al- hath called me from the womb: from the bowels of 
lusion to his Passion and resurrection reflects the my mother he hath been mindful of my name. And 
same theopaschite theology which we have dis- he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword. In the 
cerned elsewhere. shadow of his hand he hath protected me and hath 

The theological influence of Byzantium, however, made me as a chosen arrow. In his quiver he hath 
IS particularly noticeable m the scenes from Christ’s hidden me. And he said to me: thou art my servant 
childhood. Here we find a surprisingly large space Israel, for in thee will I glory. . . .” The liturgy also 
conceded to the Virgin Mary: she appears in a num- chants the Gospel words (Luke 1:76): “Thou, child, 
ber of episodes which have their source not in the shalt be called the prophet of the Highest; for thou 
Gospels but in the apocryphal hterature. The pur- shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare his 
pose of their introduction in early Christian art ways.” 

seems fairly clear; these representations were to fo- St. John appears great here as a preacher and as 
cus attention upon the dignity of Mary as virgin and the prophet of redemption. It is significant that on 
mother of God. This argument had been greatly the chair he is depicted holding a lamb. The Baptist 
furthered by, if, indeed, it did not have its origm in, had neferred to Jesus as the “Lamb of God” (John 
the Nestorian controversies. In the sixth century it 1:36); m this prophetical exposition of the mystery 
seems to have assumed renewed importance. Two of redemption his apostolic callmg appeared most 
theological questions, we are told, commanded the eloquently. 

attention and kindled the emotions of Justinian’s But St. John embodies not merely the bishop’s 
Byzantium. The first of these was Christ’s relation authority as a teacher but also his dignity as dispenser 
to the Trinity; the second was whether the virgin of the sacraments. The image of the Baptist upon 
Mary can properly and truly be called the mother the throne where the bishop received the catcchu- 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ On the chair of Maximi- men’s profession of faith, fittingly recalls the great- 
an the Byzantine answer to the first of these questions ness of the sacrament to which Christ himself had 
appears in the omission of any direct representation submitted. In its dignity, as in that of the Eucharist, 
of Christ’s Passion and death. The answer to the sec- there originates the dignity of the bishop who be- 
ond question is made explicit in the place granted to stows it. It is this idea which is solemnly conveyed 
Mary m the infancy cycle. cathedra of Maximian. 

Ingeniously, then, the cathedra has been used to Baptism and eucharist are comparable, inasmuch 
expound Byzantine theology; and the liturgical as both arc re-enactments of the Passion and the 
fiinction of the throne has made it possible to de- Resurrection. But in baptism it is the catechumen 
hver this doctrine with the fiill weight of episcopal who is the imitator of the dying and rising Savior, 
authority, since the four evangelists represent the whereas in the eucharistic rite this role is primarily 
authoritative source of Christian theology. The assumed by the bishop and the priest. But in the 
majestic figure of the Baptist is a magnificent em- hturgy of baptism, too, the bishop appeared as an 
bodiment of the plenitude of episcopal dignity, image of the Savior, representing not the drama of 
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redemption but those miracles by which Christ be- 
stowed health or life to the afflicted as tokens of the 
eternal life to which he had come to restore man- 
kind. 

Because these miracles were intimately related to 
the renewal of human nature in the work of redemp- 
tion, they were specifically evoked and, in fact, en- 
acted during the rite of baptism. The so-called i 7 - 
lummatio of the catechumen, which took place dur- 
ing the solemn scnitinia recalled the healing of the 
blind. Accordmg to St. Augustine, the blind man 
whose sight is restored by Christ is an image of the 
catechumen’s illumination; hence the Gospel narra- 
tive of this miracle was read during the ceremony 
mentioned.^® The exorcism of “every unclean spir- 
it” during the baptismal rite recalled Christ’s exor- 
cism of demons. In subsequently touchmg the cate- 
chumen’s car with saliva and pronouncing the word 
ephpheta, the bishop repeated the gesture and word 
with which Christ had healed the deaf and dumb 
(Mark 7:34); two other moments from the life of 
Christ as a teacher are especially recalled in the 
liturgy of baptism: the Benedictio fontis, the blessing 
of the baptismal font, still in use in the Roman 
church and attributed to Peter Chrysologus of 
Ravenna, recalls the miracle of Cana.“ Christ’s con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman has been em- 
bodied in the hturgy of the fourth Friday in Lent, 
which initiated the catechumens into the symbolism 
of the baptismal water. Like the water Moses struck 
from the rock, as related in the lesson of the day (and 
already adduced by St. Paul [i Cor. 10:4] as a sym- 
bol of baptism), the water for which the Samaritan 
woman asks, “that I may not thirst,” is understood 
as an allusion to the sacrament of baptism. The scene 
IS depicted in the oldest baptistry known, that of 
Dura-Europos, which dates from the first half of the 
third century.*** 

The majority of the christological scenes on the 
cathedra of Maximian still extant refer to baptism: 
the “Healing of the Bhnd and the Halt,”*^ the “Bap- 
tism of Christ,” the “Miracle of Cana,” and Christ’s 
“Conversation with the Samaritan Woman.” The 


“Multiplication of the Loaves” refers to the sacra- 
ment of the altar and is recalled in its hturgy. The 
gesture of Christ who, “looking up to heaven, 
blessed and brake and gave the loaves to his dis- 
ciples” (Matt. 14:19) is repeated by the bishop or 
priest at the moment of consecration.*^ We note 
that here again the miracle represented is not merely 
a symbol of the sacrament but the reahty which the 
bishop enacts in the liturgical rite. 

This is particularly obvious in regard to “Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem, ’’the last of the existing christo- 
logical plaques on the cathedra. As an anticipation 
of the resurrectio vitae, this scene, too, belongs liturgi- 
cally to the Easter cycle and hence to the sacrament 
of rebirth.*^ But in the thought of the church, 
Christ’s entry becomes also an image of the sacerdo- 
tal dignity of the bishop. According to Gregory 
Nazianzen, Athanasius’ solemn entry into Alexan- 
dria was deliberately patterned after the biblical 
event. In the hturgy the representation of the 
entry enacted on Palm Sunday becomes an act of 
homage to the Christ-like majesty of the bishop. 

We can trace this solemn pageant to the fourth 
century. The pilgrim Etheria has described the pro- 
cession which descended from the Mount of Olives 
to the church of the Anastasis in Jerusalem. Old and 
young, carrying palm and olive branches, accom- 
panied the bishop as the ‘‘type” of the triumphant 
Christ.*^ It would not be correct to say that the 
bishop impersonated Christ m the sense of the mod- 
ern drama. To that age, a mystical tie connected 
image and invisible reality; and in that ceremony the 
bishop was perceived as Christ himself The mag- 
nificent hymn with which he is greeted in the pro- 
cession of the Roman rite — Theodulf of Orleans’ 
Gloria, laus et honor tibi sit, Rex Christe Redetnp- 
tor — dates only from the ninth century. But the 
emotions that it conveys are no different from those 
of the fourth. In the hymn Christ is greeted as the 
king of heaven, the son of David, who is now wel- 
comed mto the church as the Hebrews once wel- 
comed the “merciful Kmg Christ.” The song is 
chanted by singers who have remained inside the 
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church, while the procession on its return halts out- 
side, before closed doors. To the present day it is a 
breathtaking moment when, after such suspense, the 
great doors open, and the bishop or priest is seen 
entering with his procession. 

II 

It is noteworthy that every one of the christo- 
logical scenes of the cathedra, while depicting the 
life-giving powers bestowed upon the faithful by 
the two sacraments of resurrection, exalts the bishop 
as a type and image of Christ. Morath has already 
suggested that these events from the life of Jesus 
“point to Christ as the fountainhead of episcopal 
power.”*® What is more important, however, is the 
fact that the scenes convey the idea that the sacra- 
ments are actually repraesentationes of Christ’s mir- 
acles and that the bishop who administers them be- 
stows new life and health in a far more than al- 
legorical sense. 

For modern man it has become difficult to relive 
a religious experience which encompassed man’s 
entire existence, body as well as soul. There cannot, 
however, be the slightest doubt that this was the re- 
ligious experience of the Gospels and the ancient 
church. Christ had referred to himself as a physician 
(Luke 5:13); and the act of faith that he asked of the 
afflicted or found in them also restored their physical 
health. The rebirth in Christ was experienced as a 
recovery of body as well as of soul. The etymology 
of the Germanic languages still attests to that unity 
of what today is called “psychosomatic experience” 
for which holy and hale, heil and heili^, were one.*^ 

This is the hght in which the nature of the sacra- 
ments must be understood. It is significant that the 
Fathers refer not only to eucharist and baptism but 
to the sacrament of penance as a “medicine.”^** It is 
equally significant that the ancient church looked 
upon the bishop who admmistered the sacraments 
as a physician. The Apostolic Constitutions {ca, 400) 
contain a lengthy instruction to the bishop for the 
treatment of penitents m the form of a detailed com- 
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parison with the medical treatment of the afflicted.^* 
But the concept of the bishop as physician was more 
than a metaphor. 

Epiphanius’ treatise Against Heresies contains a 
curious anecdote. He relates that the Jewish patriarch 
Ellel (ca. 300) desired to become a Christian but 
refrained from doing so for fear of the Jews. Only 
on his deathbed did he take courage and send for a 
bishop who was also a well-known physician. When 
the bishop arrived, EUel informed him secretly of 
his desire to receive baptism. Whereupon, the 
bishop, pretending that he needed water for some 
medication or cure, sent the servant out to fetch 
some. And under the guise of medical treatment he 
administered the baptismal rite to the dying inan.^** 

The story is not, as 1 larnack thought, evidence of 
fraudulent practices in the early church but attests 
to a rehgious experience which attributed life-giving 
power to the sacrament. That baptism was here ad- 
ministered as a medicine and that the bishop was 
also a physician are significant. The legend of Syl- 
vester and Constantine is, m all likelihood, a reflec- 
tion of the same experience: the emperor is healed of 
leprosy by the baptism that he receives from the 
pope; as the Roman breviary defines the dual effect 
of the sacrament, St. Sylvester cleansed the emperor, 
through baptism, of the leprosy of unbelief.^-^ 

One last work has to be mentioned in this con- 
nection: the Passio S. Apollinaris. This legend, as we 
have seen, was in all probability compiled in the 
seventh century as a means of buttressing the po- 
litical aspirations of the see of Ravenna. It enumer- 
ates a number of alleged miracles of the saint, which, 
as was first noted by Lanzoni, resemble in the most 
striking manner the miracles of Christ. Even the 
wording of the narrative follows closely that of the 
Gospels. This fact is, of course, only further proof of 
the spurious character of the work. But it seems to 
be no comcidence that the miracles selected are heal- 
ings of the afflicted, that is to say, those works of 
Christ which lived on as sacraments of the church 
administered by the bishop as the physician of his 
flock. To depict the first bishop of Ravenna as such 
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an imitator of Christ is a thought which from the 
viewpoint of the ancient church contained a pro- 
found truth. More important, however, is the fact 
that the attribution of the “sacramental” miracles 
to ApoUinaris appears in a work written for the pur- 
pose of establishing the authority and dignity of the 
archbishops of Ravenna. It is this consideration 
which leads us back to the iconography of Maxim- 
ian’s cathedra. 

The argument conveyed by its ivories — the 
Christ-like dignity of the bishop — would have been 
appropriate in any of the great sees of the sixth cen- 
tury, certainly in those within the orbit of Byzantine 
theology. But the peculiar emphasis with which it is 
delivered here would seem to have been nowhere so 
purposeful as in the Ravenna of Maximian. There 
exists, moreover, a certain affinity between the 
rhetoric of the cathedra and that of the great mosaic 
in Sant* Apollinare in Classe which seems to point 
not only to the same political situation but also to 
the same author. Do not both works resemble each 
other in eloquence, in vividness of imagination, in 
profoundness of thought? In order to exalt the bishop 
of Ravenna, the mosaic exhausts the theology of 
martyrdom; the chair, that of the sacraments. In 
both works the political argument emerges from the 
depth of mystical vision. It is difficult to imagine 
that twice within the same generation the great his- 
torical movements of the age should have evoked 
the same oratory, that two different personalities in 
the same station and office should have possessed 
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such identical gifts and genius. That a century later 
the Passio 5 . ApoUinaris advanced the same argument 
for pohtical purposes is additional reason for assign- 
ing the program for the cathedra to the bishop with 
whom that poUtical vision originated. 

We may sum up as follows: It is certain that the 
cathedra was purchased by Maximian and belonged 
to him. The artistic quality of the chair is as high as 
that of all other works of art that Maximian com- 
missioned or inspired. The subject matter cannot, of 
course, be proved to have been created by the same 
personality that designed the program for the mo- 
saics. But the thematic affinities are certainly very 
close. The ideas expounded on the cathedra seem 
more fitting for Ravenna than for any other of the 
great sees of that age; in its tendency to argue po- 
litical principles in theological and hturgical terms 
the cathedra belongs to a whole family of docu- 
ments, literary and artistic, which originated under 
Maximian. Since, moreover, stylistic evidence per- 
mits us to assign the chair to the period in which he 
was archbishop of Ravenna, we may assume that he 
commissioned this work, hardly prior to his Con- 
stantinopolitan journey m 548 but definitely in con- 
nection with the vast artistic program which was to 
initiate and to proclaim the ecclesiastical role for 
which Ravenna had been selected by Justinian. This 
work, like the others which we have studied, re- 
veals its beauty only if one recalls the program of 
ecclesiastical policy of which Maximian was the 
artist. 
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Sanf Apollinare Nuovo 


I 

M aximian died suddenly and prema- 
turely in 556, at the age of fifty- 
eight.* His death closed an episcopate 
of only ten years, which had been 
singularly rich in critical events and important 
accomplishments. Justinian outlived his great serv- 
ant for another nine years. As he grew older, his re- 
ligious fanaticism became more intense. His savage 
persecution of all minorities not within the fold of 
the state religion reminds one of Diocletian. The 
repercussions of this fanaticism were also felt m 
Ravenna. Under Maximian’s successor the entire 
property of the Arian church, the existence of which 
must have been precarious indeed smcc the defeat 
of the Goths, was finally confiscated and turned 
over to her Catholic rival. It was on this occasion 
that the emperor bestowed upon the see of Ravenna 
the title of “Orthodox,’* with the fierce and bitter 
implication that the other churches of the West, m- 
cluding that of Rome, had made common cause 
with the Arian enemy by resisting the emperor in 
the controversy of the Three Chapters.^ It is signifi- 
cant that an imperial declaration couched in such 
language accompanied the suppression of the Arian 
church: it implied a warning of what might befall 
all dissenters — as if Justinian’s treatment of Pope 
Vigilius and his intimidation of the fifth Ecumenical 
Council had not already taught this lesson adequate- 
ly. But the works of art which Justinian’s last and 
largest donation to the see of Ravenna called forth 


bespeak not the terrible spirit of intolerance but that 
of generosity, of toleration. We have here to con- 
sider the man who, as Maximian’s successor, deter- 
mined the ecclesiastical policies of Ravenna from 
556 to and beyond the emperor’s death and whose 
statesmanship those works of art reflect. 

Agnellus, namesake of the chronicler, was a per- 
sonality altogether different from Maximian. A man 
of noble birth and great wealth, he had originally 
embraced a military career. The death of his wife 
made him resign the world. ^ Consecrated a deacon 
by Bishop Ecclesius and more than ten years older 
than Maximian, Agnellus must have witnessed at 
close range the tempestuous career of this extraordi- 
nary man. Whether he admired or disapproved of 
the younger prelate’s policies we do not know. The 
latter’s temperament, education, and origin differed 
profoundly from his own. Such contrasts do not al- 
ways lead to understanding or sympathy. And even 
where a man continues the traditional policy of his 
predecessor, a different outlook and a different per- 
sonality must profoundly affect the course of events. 
When Maximian died, Agnellus was nearly seventy. 
Even in his old age he was a man of vigorous and 
even splendid appearance. In his portraits, with 
which he decorated several churches, his complexion 
seemed rosy, his figure somewhat stout. ^ A career in 
the world and the comfortable circumstances of his 
early life may have disposed him toward tolerance. 
A man of his age and his experience is not easily in- 
clined toward unnecessary zeal. Justinian would not 
have appointed him, had he not been convinced of 
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his loyalty; but we do not know what Agnellus’ 
early attitude in the controversy over the Three 
Chapters had been; and if he disapproved of the op- 
position to the appointment of Maximian, history 
has not recorded the fact. Unlike the humble deacon 
from Pola, Agnellus was a native of Ravenna. He 
knew the emperor little and owed him far less than 
did his predecessor. Whatever his aspirations for the 
prestige of his see, he could not have conceived it as 
merely an instrument of Byzantine policy. When 
he ascended the cathedra of Maximian, the great war 
against the Goths and the great war agamst the 
Three Chapters were won and over. Now it was 
necessary to undertake the work of pacification. 

The position which the see of Ravenna had gained 
by means of force and opposition could be main- 
tained only by peaceful and concihatory means. Of 
such a policy Agnellus seems to have been a master.’’ 
In his metropolitan province he was at one time 
threatened by a serious defection; durmg the schism 
of Aquileia the bishops of northern Tuscany sided 
with the opposition, and the hierarchy of Aemilia 
seemed inclmed to follow their example. But Agnel- 
lus persuaded them to desist.^ He was no less success- 
ful in Ravenna itself. Upon Maximian’s death the 
“Manichaean’' opposition appeared once more. But 
it seems to have been easily quelled by peaceful 
means, and I do not find that it re-emerged during 
Agnellus’ episcopate. 

There remained the suppression of the Arian 
church. Agnellus could only have welcomed a 
measure which, in addition to restormg unity of 
faith in Ravenna, added vast possessions to his see. 
But if he approved of the militant document by 
which the transfer of ecclesiastical property was 
effected, neither his work as a statesman nor the 
artistic works that he commissioned show any mark 
of such intransigence m the broad strategy of his ec- 
clesiastical policies. Agnellus cannot have over- 
looked the emperor’s age; he may have foreseen the 
inner weakness of Byzantium which must come to 
the fore upon Justinian’s death and must then de- 
mand a revision of Ravenna’s entire position. 


Agnellus was not a builder. Here, too, he differs 
profoundly from Maximian. In the fourteen years 
of his episcopate he seems to have commissioned 
but one work of ecclesiastical architecture, a mon- 
astery which he dedicated to St. George, the mili- 
tary saint to whom he may have felt a special attach- 
ment since the years of his military career.^ Yet the 
more modest proportions of Agnellus’ artistic pa- 
tronage may not be due altogether to personal in- 
difference or inabihty.* The great projects of Max- 
imian owe their quality to a peculiarly militant char- 
acter, such as the historical moment required. They 
were acts of defiance, hurled at once against the 
Goth laying siege to Ravenna and against the anti- 
Byzantine hierarchy of Italy. But when Agnellus 
assumed office, all the objectives had been secured 
which those works of art had demanded or de- 
fended. Cities, as well as individuals or nations, have 
their kairos, the irretrievable moment when his- 
tory seems to surrender itself to their initiative 
and fortune. For Ravenna that moment had come 
with Maximian and had passed away with his death. 
What remained for Agnellus was not to build and 
to add but to maintain the unsurpassed prestige 
which Maximian had gained for his see. Agnellus 
was the ideal man for this task; but he was neither a 
fighter nor a builder. His artistic sense delighted in 
the perfection of comparatively small works of 
liturgical furniture, in the splendid and appropriate 
adornment of already existing monuments. To this 
day the fine pulpit in the cathedral bears his name. 

The sequestration of the Gothic church of Ra- 
venna made certain artistic projects necessary. The 
orthodox archbishop had to rededicate the Arian 
sanctuaries which now passed into his possession. 
The chronicler mentions the churches of St. Sergius 
in Classe, of St. Zeno in Caesarea, and in Ravenna it- 
self St. Eusebius, St. George, St. Theodore with its 
baptistry, S. Maria in Cosmedin, and, above all, the 
palace chapel, St. Martin and the adjoining baptis- 
try.’^ All the names given are those which the sanc- 
tuaries received after their “reconciliation.” With 
one exception, the origmal names of the Gothic 
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churches are unknown, and with two exceptions the 
buildings themselves have vanished. The exceptions 
are: S. Maria in Cosmedin, the Arian Baptistry, and 
St. Martin, which, originally dedicated to Christ, 
changed its name once more in the ninth or tenth 
century and became Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. 

This church had been built, or at least begun, by 
Theodoric as his palace chapel and also as the Arian 
cathedral; it was dedicated to Christ the Savior and 
seems to have been the greatest of the king’s archi- 
tectural projects. With the splendor of its mosaics 
intact, the basilica ranks, with San Vitale and Sant’ 
Apollinare in Classe, among the greatest monuments 
which the greatest century of Byzantme art has left 
us (Pis. 38, 39). 

The rededication of this church to the Orthodox 
cult demanded certain artistic revisions. The archi- 
tecture was left intact, but Agnellus sought to adapt 
the mosaic decoration to the hturgy of his church as 
well as to the veneration of the saint in whose honor 
the sanctuary was now dedicated. This artistic 
‘'reconciliation” was hardly less difficult than the 
ecclesiastical one. Today we can judge the success of 
Agnellus’ artistic undertakings only in the case of 
Sant’ ApoUmare Nuovo, where the problem must 
have presented the greatest difficulties because of the 
excellence of the works which required modifica- 
tion. But in this one instance, at least, Agnellus was 
as masterful a “conciliator” as he seems to have been 
in his statesmanship. 

Unfortunately, the basilica is no longer intact. 
Under Archbishop John V (724-^^!. 750) an earth- 
quake destroyed the apse or at least a part of it.*"* 
Thus, when the chronicler Agnellus wrote his Liber 
pontijicalis , the original mosaics in this part of the 
church had vanished either partly or entirely. But he 
did see an inscription above the windows which 
named Theodoric as the founder of the sanctuary 
and which Archbishop Agnellus had not found it 
necessary to destroy." The same spirit of tolerance is 
noticeable in his treatment of the magnificent mo- 
saics of the nave. 


II 

These mosaics may be divided into three zones. 
The upper one, above the clerestory, in thirteen 
scenes on each side depicts the miracles and the Pas- 
sion of Christ. These scenes are not even mentioned 
in the Liber pontijicalis, a fact that seems all the more 
remarkable, since, of all churches of Ravenna either 
still intact or described by the younger Agnellus, 
this one alone contained representations of the life 
and Passion of Christ. The omission is justified, how- 
ever, if we assume that these mosaics were not exe- 
cuted by Agnellus and that the chronicler described 
only those works of art of which the archbishop was 
the author. Hence it has been concluded that the mo- 
saics showing the life of Christ belong to an earlier 
time and that they were executed when the basilica 
was still the palace church of the Arian kings. This 
assumption is borne out by other evidence. The 
mosaics in San Vitale and Sant* Apollinare in Classe, 
as well as the later compositions in Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo Itself, are Byzantine in inspiration; but the 
christological cycles in this last church depend, both 
stylistically and iconographically, upon the art of 
Rome, especially that of the catacombs" (Pis. 32, a, 

and 33). 

This fact is of considerable importance. We must 
conclude that the Roman orientation of the mosaics 
reflects the taste and interests of Theodoric himself. 
The Gothic king looked upon Rome and its monu- 
mental remains with profound admiration; he 
sought to preserve and to revive the great cultural 
tradition to which he had fallen heir; and he urged 
that the works of the ancients be studied, that they 
be imitated wherever possible. While commanding 
that ancient monuments be preserved and restored 
with the utmost care, he instructed his architects to 
execute new buildings after the model of the ancient 
ones; time and again he demands a style emulating 
the glory of the classical model without uncritically 
copying its defects.'^ 

Whatever such classical formulations of the Ren- 
aissance viewpoint may owe to Theodoric’s prime 
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minister, Cassiodorus, they undoubtedly reflect the 
king’s own views. His mausoleum, blending Roman 
and Germanic elements, is itself magnificent testi- 
mony to a taste for which ancient art was not a dead 
model but a living source of inspiration. One may 
ask whether his ecclesiastical buildings did not, per- 
haps, reflect a similar spirit. The mosaics in Sant’ 
Apollmare Nuovo suggest that the king’s admira- 
tion was not confined to Rome’s classical art but 
extended to its Christian antiquities as well. If so, 
Theodoric’s taste and the art he commissioned were 
eloquent expressions of his political convictions. 

We have stressed the community of interests 
which united Goths and Latins, Theodoric and the 
popes. But on the king’s part such attitude was not 
dictated entirely by expediency. Catholicism, as 
Pfeilschifter remarks, was for Theodoric an integral 
part of Roman culture, the pope as the Lord of 
Rome was the legitimate representative of a tradi- 
tion which the king revered.*^ For him, as for his 
contemporaries generally, no chasm separated the 
classical and the Christian heritage of the Eternal 
City: the first, as Leo the Great had put it a century 
earlier, had prepared the way for the second, and in 
the church the Roman Empire had found its con- 
tinuation and fulfilment. 

Upon the Catholic religion itself the Arian ruler 
seems to have looked with favor and respect. His 
own mother, Ereheva, professed this faith, and some 
of the most distinguished members of his court were 
Catholics. When Theodoric had reached Rome on 
his famous first journey of a.d. 500, the basilica of 
St. Peter was, as a Catholic chronicler notes with 
astonishment, the object of his first visit “as if he 
had been a Catholic himself.”'^ This attitude may 
have resulted m part from Theodoric’s admiration 
for the Roman tradition and partly from his inborn 
tolerance and respect for all religious convictions. 
But to this disposition the general course of political 
developments imparted special significance. 

As relations between the Gothic king and Byzan- 
tium became strained, the emperor made the Arian 
religion the target of ever increasing attacks. Under 


such conditions, it was not political considerations 
alone which made Theodoric draw closer to the 
church of Rome, whose leaders (not only an Ennodi- 
us of Pavia but great popes like Gelasius and Hormis- 
das), suppressmg all doctrinal disagreements, warm- 
ly reciprocated his tolerance and respect.’^ The king 
must have found it more and more difficult to recog- 
nize in the orientalized New Rome the Roman tra- 
dition which he admired; and, violently rebuked m 
his religious convictions, he turned to what must 
have appeared to him as the purer sources of the 
apostolic tradition. That Boethius composed his 
theological treatises against monophysitism at The- 
odoric’s court may reflect on the latter’s part an atti- 
tude more positive than toleration or indifference. 
Gothic theological writings of that epoch point to 
a spirit of rapprochement between the Arian and 
the Catholic doctrines.* ^ The savage measures against 
Catholics to which Theodoric resorted eventually, 
and the exploitation of these measures by his ene- 
mies have unduly affected the estimate of the king’s 
religious policies. May not even such savagery re- 
flect an affection that finds itself betrayed? 

If Theodoric had always been aware of an un- 
bridgeable chasm dividing Arians and Catholics, 
such awareness is not evident m his palace chapel. 
Here, in the artistic vision of the early Roman com- 
munity Itself, are depicted the great events from the 
Gospel upon which the Catholic church had built its 
doctrine. Was the onlooker to be convinced that the 
church of the catacombs, the epoch in which the 
Christian faith had found its first martyrs and theo- 
logians, had been preserved in — or restored to — 
their original purity in the Ravenna of Theodoric? 
The claim to cherish the purer doctrine is common 
to all movements of religious protest. If presented in 
the palace chapel of the ruler, such claim must ac- 
quire official significance as a statement of Gothic 
policy in regard both to Rome and to Byzantium. 
It is strange to reflect that Roman doctrine is ex- 
pounded in this Gothic Arian basilica with that same 
exclusiveness that distinguishes the visual exposi- 
tions of Byzantine theology elsewhere in Ravenna. 
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Were the two artistic programs conceived as rivals? 

(Pi. 32.) 

Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo was, in all probability, 
not constructed until the very last years of Theodo- 
ric’s life. Even the mosaics of Arian origin may have 
been completed only after the king’s death, possibly 
under his daughter and successor, Amalasuntha.’^ 
They seem to reflect not only the political and cul- 
tural legacy of the great ruler but also Gothic reac- 
tion to Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy in regard to 
Ravenna. The general program for these composi- 
tions is of singular magnificence; the political cir- 
cumstances under which the program was con- 
ceived render its significance all the greater. The two 
monumental cycles of the life and Passion of Christ, 
if they are not the first ever created, are certainly the 
oldest in existence.**^ To their simple, dignified, and 
moving insistence upon the humanity of Christ, the 
awesome and majestic rendering of the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity in San Vitale may have been a 
deliberate answer and certainly offers a strange con- 
trast. The visitor to both sanctuaries feels that two 
theological worlds, each self-containing and com- 
prehensive, confront each other in these composi- 
tions. 

The scenes from Christ’s life and Passion had al- 
ready been depicted by early Christian funerary art; 
to the mosaicists in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo these 
works even served as models. And during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, Christian art both in Italy and 
in the East occasionally recorded Christ’s Passion 
and death. The cycle m Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo sur- 
passes all these representations by its monumcntality 
and by the number of scenes selected. In Ravenna, 
moreover, this representation is the only one of its 
kind. In none of the great churches built and sump- 
tuously adorned by Maximian do we encounter any 
scene from Christ’s suffermg and death. This omis- 
sion, originating, as we have suggested, in the Theo- 
paschite, if not Monophysite, leanings of the Ortho- 
dox see, must have rendered the christological cycles 
in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo all the more conspicuous. 
The selection of this theme is itself a conclusive 


argument in favor of a pre-Byzantine origin of the 
mosaics; it amounts to the statement of a theological 
position. And this position was underscored by an 
iconographical feature: whereas in the miracle 
scenes of the basilica Christ appears youthful and 
beardless, he is shown bearded in the Passion cycle 
on the opposite wall. This distinction must have 
made the most profound impression upon the 
Christian of the sixth century.^" 

The great christological controversies of the fifth 
century had found an illustration and, as it were, a 
test case in the interpretation of the Passion. For the 
school of Antioch no unity of persons existed be- 
tween Christ the God and Christ the man. The 
Syrian theologians conceived not only two natures 
but two persons in him.^* Hence, it was a mere man 
who had been born, who had trembled in agony, 
who had suffered and died upon the cross. 

This doctrine had not been altogether destroyed, 
even though its leader, Nestorius, had been con- 
demned by the Council of Ephesus. The opposition 
to Nestorius had driven the great Eastern sees — 
above all, that of Alexandria — into the arms of 
monophysitism, which, in turn, forced the popes, 
who had been equally instrumental in the refutation 
of Nestorius, to adopt a doctrine that appeared 
Nestonan to the East. In his letter to Flavian, Leo 
the Great defended, against the Monophysites, the 
union of the two natures in the person of Christ. 
The human nature, he asserted,^-* has not been ab- 
sorbed by the divine nature; on the contrary; the 
Word and the flesh, while acting in communion, 
operate according to what is proper to their distinct 
natures. Hence the events of the Gospels are divided 
between the two natures of him in whom they are 
united. The miracles are performed by the divine 
nature — Leo mentions specifically the multiplica- 
tion of loaves and the Samaritan woman — the Pas- 
sion IS suffered by the human nature: “aliud tamen 
est, unde in utroque communis est contumelia, ahud 
unde communis est gloria.” 

The pope goes on to show that this personal unity 
also umted the two natures, so much so that it is no 
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paradox to say that the Son of Man descended from 
heaven, that the opera of the two natures can, and, 
in fact, must, be exchanged. Nevertheless, the two 
natures continue to reside in Christ individually. 
Even though Christ be both Word and flesh, it must 
be understood that these two are not the same. 

At that time religious speculation did not always 
separate the pure abstractions of theology from the 
vivid imagery of sensuous experience. Interest in 
theological questions was general. The doctrine 
which Leo the Great had formulated could hardly 
fail to lead to speculations about the life and Passion 
of Christ which seemed to disregard or even to undo 
the works of the councils. 

At the colloquy that Justinian convoked in 533 
he sought to reconcile the Orthodox and the Mo- 
nophysite points of view. In the speech which he 
himself delivered m the last session of the assembly, 
he solemnly declared that one and the same person 
had wrought the miracles of Christ and suffered the 
Passion; that he who had suffered in the flesh is God 
and one of the Trinity.^^ 

The statement was to have been equally accept- 
able to the Monophysite and to the Roman points of 
view. Its explicit juxtaposition of Christ’s miracles 
and his Passion is nevertheless significant. The em- 
peror’s insistence that not two persons but one had 
acted in both cycles of events sounds not only like 
a rejection of the Nestorian viewpoint but like an 
answer to the distinction between the two natures 
which Leo the Great had made. It is obvious that 
any simultaneous treatment of miracles and Passion 
in an artistic program raised a theological problem 
of cardinal importance. 

It is worth while in this connection to compare 
the mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, the earliest 
monumental representation of the two cycles ex- 
tant, with the contemporary Codex Rossanensis, the 
earliest known illustration of the two themes m a 
manuscript. This work, which origmated in the 
East, IS so scrupulous in avoiding any mistake as to 
the identity of Christ’s person in the two cycles that 
even the Good Samaritan, as the typological image 


of the Savior, is rendered with Christ’s physiog- 
nomy and even with his halo.^^ The opposite is true 
in Sant’ Apolhnare Nuovo. Christ’s youthful ap- 
pearance in the miracle scenes and the bearded type 
m the Passion cycle can hardly have failed to raise the 
doubt which Justinian’s remark sought to quell. The 
Christ of the miracles represents the same idealized 
type of the Divine Savior which we met in the 
Theopaschite art of Maximian. The bearded sufferer 
of the Passion cycle, on the other hand, is of the 
Syrian type. The very contrast is like an illustration 
of the distinctness of the two natures which Leo the 
Great had stressed. To Byzantine eyes such a dis- 
tinction must have been indistinguishable from 
Nestorianism (Pi. 32). 

In their theology, then, no less than in their style 
and iconography, the mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo are Roman in inspiration. The selection and 
arrangement of the scenes, however, seem to point 
in yet another direction. The Passion cycle ends at 
the entrance of the basilica, seemingly following an 
inverse order; no chronological order at all is dis- 
cernible in the arrangement of the miracle scenes. 
One possible explanation of this curious arrange- 
ment has been offered by Baumstark. He has pointed 
to the striking analogy between the subjects of the 
christological mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, on 
the one hand, and the liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites, 
on the other.'*^ The miracle scenes represented in the 
Arian sanctuary are identical with the gospel read- 
ings for the Sundays of Lent in the Syrian office; the 
Passion scenes with those of Passion week, from 
Maundy Thursday to Easter Sunday. Baumstark 
concludes that the liturgy of Ravenna at the time of 
Theodonc must have been, in important aspects, 
Syrian; that “Jerusalem, Edessa, and Antioch, in 
their commemoration of Christ’s Passion and resur- 
rection, were sisters of Ravenna.” 

This interpretation presents difficulties, in view 
of the fact that, as Baumstark himself admits, the 
mosaics were executed at a time when Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo was still dedicated to the Arian cult. 
It seems, at first, difficult to believe that the Gothic 
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church of Ravenna, in the king’s own chapel, should 
have expounded the liturgy of those great centers of 
Orthodox theology in which the opposition to 
Arianism had once originated. It would seem, on 
the other hand, that the Arian liturgy differed little, 
if at all, from that of the Catholic church and that 
Arian bishops attempted consistently to efface rather 
than to emphasize differences of worship between 
their churches and the Orthodox ones.^^ In Ravenna 
Itself, political considerations may have suggested a 
liturgical rapprochement between the church of 
Theodoric and other Christian communities, as the 
mosaics suggest the more difficult theological rap- 
prochement with Orthodox Rome. 

The strength of Syrian influence in Ravenna is be- 
yond question. The chronicler Agnellus asserts that 
from Apollinaris to Peter Chrysologus every bishop 
of the city was a Syrian.'*^ This fact is not surprising, 
in view of the close relations between the Adriatic 
port and the East, and the unrivaled prestige of 
Syria as a center of Christian piety and wisdom. In 
the sixth century this prestige increased even further 
in the West as a result of the role that Syrian theo- 
logians played in the struggle against Byzantine 
theology. 

In 512, Severus, the leader of monophysitism, as- 
cended the see of Antioch. But while still m Con- 
stantinople, he had encountered the adamant oppo- 
sition of two Italian theologians. One of these, he 
says, was a Roman; the other was Renatus, the pupil 
and emendator of Boethius and a native of Ra- 
venna."*® Once installed upon the see of Antioch, 
Severus hurled his anathema against the Council of 
Chalcedon and the tome of Leo the Great. The op- 
position was mercilessly silenced or deposed. It was 
natural that the victims of this persecution sought 
and found refuge not only in Rome but in Ravenna 
as well, where, as the example of Renatus and later 
the opposition encountered by Maximian show, the 
Syrian enemies of monophysitism had many sup- 
porters among the Catholic clergy. This sympathy 
luay account for the influence of these theological 
refugees in Orthodox Ravenna; I see no reason for 


making light of Sidonius Apollinaris’ reference to 
the ‘‘Syrians in Ravenna chanting the psalter”;"*’ the 
liturgy may have been considered by themselves 
and their friends as their proper domain. 

This prestige may not have remained confined 
to the Orthodox community of Ravenna. At a time 
when Theodoric or his successors realized that the 
clash with Byzantium was inevitable, such homage 
to the spiritual hegemony of Syria, like the homage 
to the theological hegemony of Rome, would have 
been, from the Gothic and Arian viewpoint, excel- 
lent strategy. It would at once deny the Byzantine 
claim that its anti-Gothic policy was a crusade in 
defense of orthodoxy; would secure a more friendly 
attitude among the Catholic population of Italy; 
and, by stressing those principles of theology and 
worship which the Arian church shared with the 
anti-Byzantine opposition everywhere, would ce- 
ment the alliance against the common enemy. From 
the Gothic viewpoint such religious policy would 
have been wise even at the cost of dogmatic com- 
promise. 

But we have to assume such compromise only if 
we accept Baumstark’s thesis. It seems entirely pos- 
sible to follow his valuable suggestion regarding the 
liturgical significance of the mosaics in Sant’ Apol- 
linarc Nuovo without going as far as he did in link- 
ing them to the liturgy of Syria. The thesis that we 
should like to advance is as follows: the christologi- 
cal cycles in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo convey a cult 
experience which can be traced to the origins of the 
church and which, as a comparison of the liturgies 
of the different sects shows, all Christians in the 
sixth century shared, their theological disagreements 
notwithstanding. The allusions to the liturgy of 
Syria, like the allusions to the theology of Rome, are 
significant and quite possibly intentional. But the 
essence of these mosaics is what may be called their 
“ecumenical spirit”: they draw their inspiration 
from the earliest and deepest sources of the Christian 
faith; they explain the meaning of these sources for 
Christian wisdom and worship, and they make the 
onlooker feel that the pristme experience of his 
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faith is present even today and that the vision of the 
oldest centers of Christianity is universally valid. 
Does not this spirit reflect the tolerance of Theodoric 
himselO We are likely to confuse this word with in- 
difference; but the tolerance of the Gothic ruler 
stemmed from a respect for tradition which enabled 
him to revere the Rome of the popes and the prim- 
itive church no less than that of the Caesars. This 
spirit is reflected in the mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo; it explains the selection and arrangement 
of the subjects no less than their iconography and 
style. 

Ill 

The subjects of the Passion scenes, in their order 
from the entrance to the nave, is as follows: The In- 
credulity of Thomas; The Road to Emmaus; The 
Two Marys at the Sepulcher; The Carrying of the 
Cross; Christ before Pilate; Judas’ Repentance; 
Peter’s Denial; The Prophecy of Peter’s Denial; 
Christ before Caiaphas; Christ taken Prisoner; The 
Betrayal; Gethsemaiie; The Last Supper. 

On the opposite wall and in the same order: The 
Healing of the Paralytic at Bethesda; The Gadarene 
Swine; The Healing of the Paralytic at Capernaum; 
The Last Judgment; The Widow’s Mite; The Phari- 
see and the Publican; The Raising of Lazarus; Christ 
and the Samaritan Woman; The Healing of the 
Woman Having an Issue of Blood;-^*' The Healing 
of the Two Blind Men; The Calling of Peter and 
Andrew; The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes; The 
Miracle of Cana. 

Of these twenty-six scenes, the last two on either 
side could not fittingly have appeared in any place 
other than the one they occupy at the end of the 
nave near the sanctuary. The Last Supper, with 
which the Passion cycle begins, obviously belongs 
in the vicinity of the altar, where the Last Supper is 
celebrated and commemorated. The adjoining 
scene, The Agony in the Garden, would seem equal- 
ly appropriate for the next place, even apart from 
the chronological sequence. In the Gethsemane 
scene Christ prayed “if it be possible, let this chalice 


pass from me’’ (Matt. 26:39). The Roman canon 
mentions the Calix Praeclarus, the chalice of Christ’s 
blood, in the words of Institution.^* One cannot help 
feeling that this vision of the chalice is also inspired 
by the event which, in the Gospel narrative, follows 
the Last Supper, that the chalice used in the eucha- 
ristic rite is to remind us of Christ’s anguish in its 
meaning for the mystery of redemption (Pis. 30, 33). 

It has been suggested that, since the narrative of 
Christ’s Passion begins near the altar, the same order 
had to be observed in the miracle cycle; hence the 
Miracle of Cana had to appear opposite the Last Sup- 
per, since, according to the Gospel, it was the first of 
Christ’s miracles. In pomt of fact, however, the first 
two scenes of the miracle cycle are as appropriate in 
their place as are those of the Passion. The Miracle 
of Cana alludes not only to baptism but also to the 
transubstantiation of the eucharistic wine into the 
blood of Christ. The Multiplication of the Loaves, 
too, IS, as we have already noted, an illustration of 
the eucharistic rite. The early church, moreover, 
conceived the Miracle of Cana and the Multiplica- 
tion of the Loaves as closely related. Peter Chrysol- 
ogus of Ravenna himself mentions them in one 
breath,^’ and in early Christian art they are paired 
innumerable times, just as in Sant’ Apollinare Nuo- 
vo. Are the selection and arrangement of the other 
christological mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo as 
appropriate as those of the four mosaics discussed so 
far? (Pi. 34.) 

At the opposite end of the nave and on our right 
as we enter, three mosaics represent events from the 
Easter cycle: The Women at the Sepulcher, The 
Road to Emmaus, The Incredulity of Thomas. It 
seems, at first, surprismg that we are thus led to con- 
template the Easter events before the Passion. But 
this seeming “inversion” finds its explanation if we 
recall that, just as the end of the nave, adjoining the 
sanctuary proper, relates to the sacrament of the al- 
tar, so the church entrance is dedicated to the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

Baptism, the rite of Christian initiation, may in- 
deed be described as a sacrament of entry. It takes 
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place at the church door, and the admission to the 
sanctuary symbolizes the catechumen’s admission to 
the communion of saints, to the Heavenly City of 
which the basiUca is the image. Leading the cate- 
chumen into the church and to the baptismal font, 
the priest speaks as follows: “Enter into the temple 
of God, that thou mayest have part with Christ, 
unto life everlasting.” 

The representation of the three Easter scenes near 
the entrance to Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo is explained 
not only by the general relation of the sacrament of 
baptism to the Easter mysteries but also by the fact 
that Easter was the day of baptism in the ancient 
church. The three mosaics stand in a more specific 
relation to this sacrament. 

The Emmaus and Incredulity of Thomas scenes 
record two appearances of Christ which opened the 
eyes of those who, blinded by lack of faith, were not 
yet partakers of the Easter mysteries. These disciples 
the catechumen impersonates. As he enters the 
basilica, he is as yet unillumined by faith. At the very 
begmning of the baptismal rite the following dia- 
logue takes place: Priest: “What dost thou ask of the 
Church of God?” Catechumen: “Faith.” Priest: 
“What does faith bestow upon thee?” Catechumen: 
“Life everlasting.” The catechumen who entered the 
basilica in order to receive faith bestowed by bap- 
tism could not have found a more beautiful con- 
firmation of his hopes, a more moving reflection of 
his suspense and expectation, than the two scenes in 
which Christ appeared to the “foolish and slow of 
heart” at Emmaus and to the doubting Thomas. As 
early as the fourth century these events were com- 
memorated in the liturgy of Easter week, which may 
truly be called a liturgy of the newly baptized. ’^ 

The third scene, that of the Easter sepulcher, is, 
of course, even more obviously related to baptism, 
since the baptismal font is an image of Christ’s 
sepulcher, with the newly baptized, emerging from 
the sacred water, representing the rising Christ. It 
is not inconceivable that the mosaic in Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo may be placed just above the site 
where the baptismal font once stood. 


Our interpretation of the three compositions is 
confirmed by the corresponding scenes on the op- 
posite wall. The first of these, showing the healed 
paralytic of Bethesda carrying his bed, appears al- 
ready in the baptistry of Dura. In the Roman 
liturgy (Ember Friday of Lent) this miracle appears 
also as an image of baptism. The casting-out of 
devils in the country of the Gadarenes (Mark 5:8) 
recalls Christ’s exorcism of the possessed which the 
priest repeats in exorcising the catechumen. The 
miracle of Capernaum, finally, is as dramatically re- 
lated to the baptismal rite as is the sepulcher scene on 
the opposite wall: the catechumen, immersed in the 
font, appeared as an image of the paralytic man who 
was lowered down from the roof (Mark 2:12)^^ 
(Pk 35)- 

The Easter mysteries, however, do not refer to the 
newly baptized only. The feast, as St. Augustine 
points out, is not a remembrance of an event past, as 
even Christmas is in some respects. The Easter events 
are ever present and are not only witnessed by every 
faithful but “operate” in him.^** In other words, 
Christ dies and rises from the tomb in every Chris- 
tian; every believer is a Christus, experiencing and 
enacting the Easter drama. “Though our outward 
man is corrupted (writes St. Paul, II Cor. 4: 16), yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day.” The pas- 
sage originates m the experience of the Christian 
mystery; it also bespeaks the very essence of liturgi- 
cal life. 

It is noteworthy that the church retained what 
may be called the “baptismal symbolism” in its lit- 
urgy even after Easter had ceased to be the day of 
baptism. Since the resurrection of Christ takes place 
every year, every beUever becomes in a profound 
sense a catechumen during the preceding season of 
Lent, yearning for his redemption and preparing 
himself for the rebirth on Easter morning. The oc- 
currence of all the miracle scenes represented in Sant’ 
Apollinare in the Syrian Hturgy of Lent and of four 
of them in the Roman rite confirms the ever re- 
newed presence of these events in the liturgical year 
and in the mystical life of the faithful. The same is 
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true, of course, for the Passion and Easter cycle: 
since every Mass is a “little Easter,” representing the 
Christian’s death and resurrection in Christ, the mo- 
saics in Sant* Apollinare allude to this mystery, as 
well as to the historical Easter events. 

The liturgical significance of some christological 
scenes m Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo is not so obvious as 
is that of the ten compositions discussed so far. In the 
early centuries of the church an untiring exegetical 
speculation discovered in the great events of Christ’s 
life a wealth of meaning which we can no longer 
hope adequately to retrace. Certain general features 
do stand out. In the eight Passion scenes not yet dis- 
cussed we notice a striking emphasis on the virtue of 
faith and its active manifestation in confession and 
martyrdom. This appears, positively, in Christ who 
IS represented before Caiaphas and again before Pi- 
hte as “giving testimony to the truth” (John i8 : 37). 
This concept of Christ as the ideal martyr and con- 
fessor appears also in the ancient liturgies. The 
four other scenes, on the other hand, depict the re- 
verse of this virtue: two mosaics are devoted to the 
traitor Judas and two to Peter’s denial of his Master. 
These alternating contrasts are all the more impres- 
sive, since, as we enter the basilica, the first Passion 
scene that we perceive is the Via Crucis, Christ car- 
rying the Cross; the scene, which resembles a tri- 
umphant procession rather than a journey of agony, 
is a dramatic exhortation to imitate Christ’s martyr- 
dom (Pi. 32, e,/). 

The Passion in Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo is con- 
ceived both as the mystery of redemption and as a 
manifestation and triumph of faith, this term here 
understood in its ancient, austere sense, which im- 
plies assent as well as devotion and surrender. The 
same idea of faith is apparent in the opposite se- 
quence. Every one of the miracles depicted impart- 
ed, or was the result of, faith. The Calling of Peter 
and Andrew is represented as following the miracu- 
lous draft offish, which inspired such faith in Christ’s 
disciples that they left everything to follow him 
(Luke, chap. 5). The two blind men are cured after 
they cry out: “O Lord, thou son of David, have 


mercy on us” (Matt. 20 : 30 ff.). The woman with the 
issue of blood knows she will be healed by touching 
Christ’s garment. Christ says to her: “Thy faith hath 
made thee whole” (Luke 8:48). The Samaritan 
woman believes in Jesus and asks Christ for the wa- 
ter of life (John, chap. 4). Lazarus is revived after 
Jesus says to Martha: “Did not I say to thee that if 
thou believest, thou shalt sec the glory of God?” 
(John 11:40.) 

Since we noted a certain correspondence between 
the baptismal scenes on either side of the entrance to 
the nave and between the eucharistic mosaics at its 
end, the juxtaposition of other scenes on the two 
opposite walls may also be dehberate. How elo- 
quent, for instance, is the contrast between the de- 
nials of Peter and the faith of Martha and the Sa- 
maritan woman on the opposite wall; between the 
repentance of Judas and that of the publican; be- 
tween Peter and Andrew, who leave their nets to 
follow Christ, and Judas, who betrays him; between 
the Way of the Cross and the Parting of the Goats 
and the Sheep (Matt., chap. 25) in the Judgment 
parable, with its promise to Christ’s imitators and 
its threats to those who refuse to follow him; be- 
tween Pilate’s washing of hands and the mite of the 
widow, who “cast in all she had, even her whole 
hving” (Mark 12:44)^® (Ph 42). 

In other instances the correspondence is not caused 
by contrast but by affinity. Thus the testimony of 
the blind man to the divinity of Christ is juxtaposed 
to Christ’s bemg led away captive to his martyrdom, 
in which he is to “give testimony to the truth” Qohn 
18 : 37). This comparison is even more striking in the 
adjoining scenes: the woman of the issue of blood, 
and Christ before Caiaphas. The Fourth Gospel in- 
terprets this last scene as a twofold testimony to the 
work of redemption. Not only is Christ here a con- 
fessor, but so is even his enemy, Caiaphas, “who had 
given the counsel to the Jews: That it was expedient 
that one man should die for the people” (18:14). 
According to patristic exegesis, these words find 
their explanation in the priestly dignity of Caiaphas, 
which revealed to him Christ’s mission even though 
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Caiaphas, the man, himself remained unaware of it 
(Pi. 32, r, e,/). 

Our study of the christological mosaics in Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo suggests two conclusions, (i) 
The scenes depicted must be understood not as nar- 
ratives of Christ’s life but as representations of the 
hturgical drama. To the Christian the content of the 
Gospels is neither an epic nor a myth: the Savior’s 
hfc, death, and resurrection did not happen once in 
the dim past (as had the stories Homer tells about his 
gods and heroes) but take place mystically within 
the faithful themselves as they are enacted in the 
liturgy. Hence (2) the figures of Christ and his dis- 
ciples in the mosaics are images of the priest and the 
congregation as actors in the mystery drama. 

In this connection attention may be called to one 
significant difference in the two cycles. In the mir- 
acle and sermon scenes the believer identifies himself 
not with Christ but with those to whom health is re- 
stored or salvation promised. This is also true for the 
two appearances of the risen Christ on the opposite 
side. But in the Passion scenes, it is obviously not 
only Peter and Judas but, above all, Christ with 
whom the believer is to identify himself: in the 
Passion and resurrection of Christ the Christian is to 
perceive the mystery of his own redemption. It 
would not be altogether untrue to say that the Pas- 
sion cycle refers to the sacrament of the eucharist, 
as the miracles refer to baptism; that one cycle rep- 
resents man’s life before, the other his life after, his 
redemption. Before his rebirth man resembles the 
sick whom Christ healed; in the sacraments he is re- 
born in the image of Christ. 

IV 

The reader will notice that the way m which 
these religious ideas are mentioned presupposes a 
concept of the nature of artistic imagery and its imi- 
tative function which is related to the experience of 
the ancient church and requires a few words of com- 
ment. The Transfiguration mosaic in Sant’ Apol- 
linare in Classe revealed the mystical and ascctical 


aspects of the concept of imitation: the Christian, 
like the initiate of the other mystery religions of 
late antiquity, becomes, through baptism, the imi- 
tator of his Savior God, re-enacting — either in the 
sacred play of the mystery drama or in the reality of 
martyrdom — the “myth” of the god who died and 
rose again from death; by enacting these events, the 
“imitator” partakes of the divine victory over death 
and is, indeed, transformed into the god himself. It 
is difficult for modern man to appropriate the ex- 
periential meaning of this religious concept of imi- 
tation; its reflections in art and poetry may be even 
more incomprehensible to us. 

If we speak of works of art and poetry as imita- 
tions, we understand the term to mean no more than 
an image which copies the appearance of a thing and 
is thus Its imitation in a purely fictitious sense. Our 
aesthetic experience and, in fact, reason itself refuse 
to see between the work of art and the thing it de- 
picts a relation which is much closer and much more 
mysterious than that between “reality” and “appear- 
ance,” a relation in virtue of which the work of art 
partakes of the reality that it “imitates.” Such a con- 
cept of art appears to us not only as “primitive” but 
as excluded by the definitions of art which modern 
aesthetics has evolved. It is this concept of artistic 
imitation, however, which explains the nature and 
the function of the sacred art of the ancient church. 
Contemplators of the mosaics of Ravenna, if we be- 
lieve the chronicler Agnellus, did not experience 
aesthetic enjoyment but were overcome by awe and 
fear as if in the presence of sacred reality.^* Christian 
art would not have come into existence without that 
more “primitive” — we might say “magical” — con- 
cept of imitation. 

The first to direct attention to the experiential 
significance of early Christian art seems to have been 
Edmond Le Blant, who noted a striking parallelism 
between the subjects most frequently depicted in 
early Christian funerary art, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, those which occur in a number of 
liturgical prayers for the dying or dead. These pray- 
ers, some of which are contemporary with, or even 
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later than, the mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, 
mention certain miracles of Christ — above all, the 
heaUng of the afflicted or the raising of Lazarus. The 
reason for commemorating these miracles in the 
context of the prayers is fairly clear. The sick, the 
dying, or even the dead, are here identified with the 
biblical person to whom health or life has been re- 
stored. For that age, language had not yet lost its 
magical power to create the reality it invoked. The 
‘"imitation” of Christ’s miracles in those prayers 
transferred the events mentioned from the past mto 
the present and its effect from the biblical person 
who had experienced it to the ailing or dying Chris- 
tian for whom the prayer was said.'^* 

The visual representation of the same scenes in 
early Christian funerary art has, in all probability, 
the same function. The miracle scenes so frequently 
depicted in the catacombs or on sarcophagi have not 
unjustly been described as “visual prayers.”"*^ To the 
“representations” or imitations of biblical scenes m 
works of art, the experience of Christian worship 
imparted a special significance. The liturgy, as we 
have seen, regarded the events of the Savior’s life 
not as past but as universally present. In looking at 
representations of Christ’s miracles and, a fortiori, 
of his Passion and resurrection, the Christian per- 
ceived a reality not past, but mysteriously present 
and related to his own life and death, his own suffer- 
ings and hopes. Not only must this fact have deter- 
mined the effect of this art; it is also reflected in the 
awesome grandeur of its style. 

Unfortunately, students of early Christian art 
have, almost without exception, faded to consider 
its relation to the religious experience in which it 
originated. Not even scholars like Le Blant or 
Wulff have followed up their original observations. 
More recently, a school of interpretation has gained 
some popularity by asserting the function of early 
Christian art to have been purely narrative. The neg- 
ative value of this claim lies in its refutation of older 
interpretations that were based too injudiciously on 
patristic exegesis. Since the Fathers used the author- 
ity of the Bible for the solution of every theological 


argument, they were likely to be extremely imagi- 
native in their exegesis and to vary their interpreta- 
tion of a bibheal event according to the context with 
which they were concerned at the moment. Hence 
scholars, following them in their interpretations of 
early Christian art, were often led astray and saw al- 
legories of doctrine in works of art which are cer- 
tainly not allegorical in essence. To give but one ex- 
ample that has often been quoted: “Daniel in the 
den of Lions may represent the resurrection, the 
eucharist, the prayer for the dead, the Passion of 
Christ, or an example of steadfastness in martyr- 
dom.” In patristic exegesis these different interpre- 
tations, as we have said, result from the difference of 
context in which they occur. But can we conclude, 
from such seeming inconsistencies, that the repre- 
sentation of this and similar scenes in early Christian 
art has no purpose except a narrative one? Such an 
assertion, if refreshmgly sober, is also disconcertingly 
unhistorical. How are we to assume that the images 
from the Old and the New Testament are depicted 
for the purpose of narrative only, if we know that 
the Bible was not read as a narrative and that its 
events were all thought to relate to the mystery of 
redemption of which every Christian is the actor? 
With reference to this hturgical experience, the dif- 
ferent exegetical interpretations of one and the same 
event are neither so contradictory nor even so dis- 
tinct as we may be inclined to beUeve at first.^^ 

In the example just mentioned, Daniel must ob- 
viously be understood as an image of both Passion 
and resurrection, since, as we have seen, these events 
were inseparable in early Christian worship; but, by 
the same token, Daniel is also an image of eucharist 
and martyrdom, because both are conceived as 
mystical enactments of Passion and resurrection. 
Since, finally, the Christian is conceived as an imi- 
tator of Christ, the Old Testament image of the 
Resurrection was not only fittingly invoked for the 
dying man but also represented him. In other words, 
every one of the apparently contradictory interpre- 
tations of Daniel in the hon’s den refers to one and 
the same experience. 
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These observations, we believe, are relevant not 
only for the interpretation of early Christian funer- 
ary art but also for that of the christological mosaics 
in Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo. The miracle scenes do 
not refer here to the death or health of the individual 
Christian as they do in the catacombs and in the 
prayers for the dying. The fact that the mosaics use 
the same subjects and often even copy the composi- 
tion of the sepulchral scenes is nevertheless signifi- 
cant. If Christ’s miracles and his Passion and death 
were conceived as present both in the physical re- 
covery of the faithful and in the sacramental life of 
the church, we have here again proof for that 
wholeness of religious experience of which I have 
already spoken in connection with the cathedra of 
Maximian. The style of the mosaics resembles that 
of the catacombs as that of the liturgy resembles 
the ancient prayers for the dead; in both cases the 
greater generality of imagery and application and 
the increased austerity of form indicate the transi- 
tion from religious experience as an individual 
concern to religious experience as a universal truth 
of the entire church. Religious worship must always 
undergo the development from the individual and 
spontaneous to the universal and authoritative which 
the sacred art of the sixth century reflects no less than 
does the sacred hymnody that received its final form 
at the same time. But, like the liturgy, the mosaics in 
Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo stiU use the “medical” lan- 
guage of the apostolic age in order to appeal to man’s 
entire being. In this appeal lies the message of the 
mosaics which we have studied and the secret of 
their greatness. 

V 

A second group of mosaics in Sant’ ApoUinare 
Nuovo deserves a brief comment, since it raises some 
of the same problems as those posed by the works 
which we have discussed so far and may contribute 
to their solution. The fields between the christologi- 
cal compositions are decorated with uniform mo- 
tifs, combining sheUs (usuaUy symbolizing immor- 
tahty or resurrection) with a cross, a crown, and 


doves (which represent the apostles). These objects, 
like most of the ornaments in the mosaics of Raven- 
na, have probably symbolic significance, but it is 
doubtful whether they are related to the figures 
which appear in the lower zone and between the 
clerestory windows of the basUica. The figures rep- 
resent thirty-two (originaUy thirty-four) men in 
white robes, holding books or scroUs in their hands, 
but with no other attribute which might permit 
their identification; nor are there any inscriptions. It 
has been suggested that these figures may represent 
the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and evangeUsts 
mentioned in the ancient Greek litanies of the Or- 
thodox church of Ravenna. This theory again en- 
counters difficulties if we assume that the mosaics 
were executed under Arian occupancy of the basUi- 
ca, as may be inferred from the silence of AgneUus. 
The four patriarchs, the four major and twelve mi- 
nor prophets, the twelve apostles, and the two evan- 
gelists not enumerated among the apostles are, how- 
ever, mentioned in several ancient litanies^® (original- 
ly all these categories of saints seem to have been 
commemorated during the eucharistic rite^^); and 
the mosaics in the Arian church of St. Agatha m 
Rome, commissioned by Ricimer, another great 
Germanic ruler, showed figures of the apostles that 
were comparable to those in Sant’ ApoUinare, if the 
drawing in the Vatican Codex 5407 is to be be- 
lieved. The images in Ravenna present little evi- 
dence of their chronological place, especially if we 
assume their execution during the last years of 
Gothic reign of the city. They present an ancient 
type which can be traced back to the synagogue of 
Dura and beyond that to classical antiquity (Pis. 33, 
40). 

VI 

The mosaics that we have considered so far would 
have made Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo justly famous. 
Below these, however, and directly above the ar- 
cades, there appear two processions of virgins and 
martyrs, which are among the greatest works of 
mosaic art extant and rank with the masterpieces of 
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all times and of any artistic medium. These mosaics 
alone are described as the work of Archbishop Ag- 
nellus m the Liber pontijicalis. 

The chronicler is not quite exact; even these works 
do not wholly belong to Agnellus. They are, at 
least in part, creations of an earlier age. The two pro- 
cessions of saints on cither wall of the nave are seen 
emerging from two representations of architecture. 
The one on the right, inscribed “Palatium,” shows 
Thcodoric’s palace as an abbreviation for the city of 
Ravenna the opposite mosaic depicts the port of 
Classe (Pis. 35, 36, 37). 

These representations undoubtedly date from the 
time of the Goths. In the portico of the Palatium and 
in front of the columns there can still be seen the 
shadowy remnants of figures which have been ef- 
faced. This destruction must have taken place under 
Archbishop Agnellus, obviously as part of the work 
of “reconciliation” to which the chronicler refers. 
We cannot say precisely what composition occupied 
this place originally — certainly, a procession, prob- 
ably that of Theodonc and his cortege and, possibly, 
an offertory procession not unlike that in San Vi- 
tale. It has even been suggested that this later work 
received its inspiration from the mosaic in the Arian 
basilica. This must, however, remain conjecture, 
since we have good reason to believe that the Gothic 
mosaic was never completed. Testi-Raspom has 
pointed to the remark of the Anotiyntus VaJesiamis: 
“palatium usque ad perfectum fecit, quein non dedi- 
cavit,” I.C., Theodonc completed the palace but died 
before he could occupy it,*'"' Since the mosaic in Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo depicts this palace of Theodonc, 
It must have been executed after the king’s death. 
We have no means of knowing whether Amalasun- 
tha and her successors, during the stormy last years 
of Gothic rule of Ravenna, were able to bring the 
great mosaic program to conclusion. Modern schol- 
arship is inclined to attribute not only the architec- 
tural mosaics but also those at the other end of the 
nave, depicting Christ, the Virgin, and their attend- 
ant angels,^* to Theodoric — a suggestion which ap- 
pears possible on the basis of stylistic evidence but 


dubious in view of the fact that these works are at- 
tributed to Archbishop Agnellus by his namesake, 
the chronicler, whose authority is accepted for the 
dating of the mosaics elsewhere. 

What is, above all, noteworthy is the moderation 
with which the archbishop earned out only such de- 
structions as were absolutely necessary and the ad- 
mirable ingenuity with which he blended the ele- 
ments that he himself had to add with the older 
works that he had been able to preserve. The fact 
that he left intact the christological mosaics, al- 
though they reflect a theology conflicting with that 
of Byzantium, is remarkable enough. In this mod- 
eration on the part of Agnellus we may detect evi- 
dence of a new attitude toward Rome, which will 
occupy us later. The elimination of the portraits of 
the Arian king and his retinue was unavoidable. A 
zealot would have destroyed the architectural mo- 
saics as well, for these represented the great build- 
ings which Theodoric had commissioned: behind 
his palace there appear the Arian baptistry and what 
is apparently a representation of Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo Itself Kibcl’s restorations have greatly af- 
fected the representation of Classe, but here, too, the 
ancient mosaic may have depicted Gothic buildings 
only. In this regard not only are the two mosaics a 
tribute to Theodoric as a patron of the arts, but the 
twin cities of Ravenna and Classe are here identified 
with him to such an extent as to suggest that they 
owed to him their very existence. Archbishop Ag- 
ncllus did not find it necessary to destroy this im- 
pression; but, by his additions to these mosaics, Ag- 
nellus transformed the largely political imagery into 
an exposition of the liturgy comparable only to the 
great mosaic in Sant’ Apollmare in Classe. We forget 
today that the mosaics in Sant* Apollinare Nuovo are 
not the work of one man. They have been welded 
into a unified program and appear as the work of 
one mind. 

On our right, a procession of twenty-five martyrs 
is led by St. Martin, the ancient titular saint of the 
basilica, into the presence of Christ. That the sanc- 
tuary, having been wrested from the Arian church. 
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was dedicated to St. Martin is noteworthy. The 
bishop of Tours was one of the great enemies of the 
Arian heresy which the Christian West had pro- 
duced; on his feast day the ancient liturgies solemnly 
commemorated this fact.'*^ Though not a martyr in 
the strict sense of the word, he is singularly honored 
in the mosaic in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. Garbed in a 
red tunic, he leads the procession of martyrs. With 
the exception of him and of St. Lawrence, who 
wears a golden tunic, all saints are garbed in white 
robes. We are remmded that in the language of the 
ancient church the terms toj^atus and candidatus desig- 
nated the martyr and the saint, the garment thus 
markmg the citizen of the Heavenly City as it had 
once marked the Roman citizen. The transforma- 
tion of this symbolism has its source in the Book of 
Revelation (7:13 ff): “These that arc clothed in 
white robes, who are they? And I said to Him: My 
Lord thou knowest! And He said to me: These are 
they who are come out of the great tribulation and 
who have washed their robes and who have made 
them white in the blood of the lamb. Therefore they 
are before the throne of God. And they serve him 
day and night in the temple. And he that sittcth on 
the throne shall dwell over them. They shall no 
more hunger nor thirst; neither shall the sun fall on 
them nor any heat. For the lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall rule and shall lead them to 
the fountains of the waters of life: and God shall 
wipe all tears from their eyes” (Pi. 38).’^'* 

Whoever has entered Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo on a 
hot, glaring summer day will have experienced in 
the solemn shadows of the basiHca the wonderful 
sensation which the Apocalypse evokes: the vision 
of eternal bliss under the image of the refrigeriutn. 
The hturgy, which grew in the Mediterranean 
world, has kept aUve this vision. The passage we 
have just quoted is chosen as a lesson for the Mass ot 
several martyrs. It has also, as Schermann pomted 
out, influenced the ritual of the Mass proper: the 
church conceives the host of white-robed martyrs as 
present at every eucharistic rite, “serving God day 
and night in his temple”; she evokes for the com- 


munion of the eucharistic elements the vision of 
the martyrs being led to the fountains of eternal life. 
We have here the first evidence of the relation 
of the procession mosaics to the Christian mystery 
drama. 

The mosaic on our left shows a procession of 
twenty-two female saints, to whom Agnellus refers 
only as “virgins” but who are also martyrs. They 
arc led by the Three Magi before the Virgin Mary 
and the mfant Christ, who arc attended by four an- 
gels. Above their white tunics the virgins wear mag- 
nificent dalmatics of gold, in addition to a lorum.'^'^ 
Diadems and other jewelry complete the exquisite 
splendor of their attire (Pis. 39, 42, 43). 

The liturgy of the Roman church hails her virgin 
martyrs as brides of Christ in the heavenly splendor 
of their nuptial attire; it likens them to the ten vir- 
gins who went out to meet the bridegroom (Matt. 
25 : 1 ff.) and again praises their beauty which, in the 
words of the Psalmist (Ps. 44), “the heavenly king 
greatly desires.” Whereas on the anniversary of a 
martyr the eucharistic feast is conceived as the heav- 
enly repast by the fountain of life, the same mystery 
appears as a heavenly wedding on the feast of a vir- 
gin. The two visions do not remain entirely dis- 
tinct, however, but merge in a third, i.e., that of the 
parable of the marriage feast (Matt., chap. 22). 
Here, again, the liturgy reflects the apocalyptic vi- 
sion of St. John, who perceived the blessed as those 
“that arc called to the marriage supper of the Lamb” 
(John 19- 9)- The church conceived the eucharistic 
sacrifice under the image of that heavenly feast to 
which only those are admitted who wear a wedding 
garment, as do the martyrs, who have washed their 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb, and the vir- 
gins, who have gone out in their bridal beauty to 
meet the Spouse. 

It will be recalled that on the left wall of Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo, above the procession of virgins, 
the Miracle of Cana refers to the Eucharist under the 
image of a wedding meal; that on the opposite wall, 
above the martyrs, the same mystery is represented 
as the Last Supper, celebrated in memory of Christ’s 
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death. These two images are united, as it were, by 
the altar that stands between the two walls and on 
which the drama is enacted that is both sacrifice and 
heavenly feast. So are the two processions of virgins 
and martyrs, which are so beautifully attuned to the 
older mosaics above them. The canon of the Mass 
visualized both these groups of saints surrounding 
the altar whenever the Eucharist is celebrated (Pis. 
33 . 34 ). 

The martyrs and virgins depicted in Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo are all identified by inscriptions. Most 
of them are the same that are mentioned in the dip- 
tychs of the canon of the present Roman Mass and 

Ravenna 

Litanies Sant’ Apollinarc Nuovo 


S. Stephanas 

S. Martinas 

S. Apollinaris III 

S. Clemens 

S. Vitalis 

S. Xystus 

S. Ursicinus 

S. Laurentius 

S. Gervasius 

S. Hippolytus 

S. Protasius 

S. Cornelius 

S. Laurcntius 

S. Cypnanus 

S. Vmcentius 

S. Cassianus 

S. Johannes 

S. Johannes 

S, Paulas 

S. Paulas 

S. Nicander 

S. Vitahs 

S. Marcianus 

S. Gervasius 

S. Protasius 

S. Ursicinus 

S. Namor (sic) 
S. Felix 

S. Apolhnaris 

S. Sebastianus 

S. Demetrius 

S. Polycarpus 

S. Vmcentius 

S. Pancratius 

S. Chrysogonus 
S Protus 

S. Hyazinthus 

S. Sabinus 


S. Agatha 

S. Euphemia 

S. Agnes 

S. Pelagia 

S. Caecilia 

S. Agatha 


O R T R E S S 

in those of the still older canon of the liturgy of 
Milan. The remaining saints are invoked in the an- 
cient Utanies of Ravenna. Because of the close rela- 
tion which usually prevails between the fists of saints 
mentioned in the diptychs of a church and those in- 
voked in its litanies, we are entitled to conclude that 
the processions of virgins and martyrs in Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo illustrate the diptychs of sixth-century 
Ravenna. A comparative fist follows of the “literary 
processions” which appear in the canons of Rome 
and Milan, of the litanies of Ravenna, and, as is pre- 
sumed here, of the “visual” diptychs represented in 
the mosaics here under discussion. 


Milan Rome 


Canon of the Mass 

Canon of the Mass 

Xystus 

Linus 

Laurentius 

Clctus 

Hippolytus 

Clemens 

Vmcentius 

Xystus 

Cornelius 

Cornelius 

Cypnanus 

Cypnanus 

Clemens 

Laurentius 

Chrysogonus 

Chrysogonus 

Johannes 

Johannes 

Paulus 

Paulus 

Cosmas 

Cosmas 

Damianus 

Damianus 

Apolhnaris 

Johannes 

Vitahs 

Stephanas 

Nazanus 

Matthias 

Celsus 

Barnabas 

Protasius 

Ignatius 

Gervasius 

Alexander 

Victor 

Marcellmus 

Nabor 

Felix 

Cabmen us 

Johannes 

Petrus 

Johannes 

Stephanas 

Andreas 

Petrus 

Marcellmus 


Agnes 

Felicitas 

Caecilia 

Perpetua 

Fchcitas 

Agatha 
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Ravenna — continued 

Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo 
S. Agnes 
S. Eulalia 
S. Caecilia 
S. Lucia 
S. Crispina 
S. Valeria 
S. Vincentina 
S. Perpetua 
S. Felicitas 
S Justina 
S. Anastasia 
S Dana 
S. Emerentiana 
S. Paulina 
S. Victoria 
S Anatolia 
S Christina 
S. Sabina 
S. Eugenia 

It is worth while to examine these lists more close- 
ly. Out of twenty-six martyrs represented in Sant’ 
ApoUinare Nuovo, fifteen appear in either the 
Roman or the Ambrosian Canon or in both. An- 
other, Ursicinus, is mentioned in the litany of Ra- 
venna. Martinus, who, as titular saint of the church, 
leads the procession, is mentioned in the canon of 
Milan. Among twenty-two virgins on the opposite 
waU, eleven are mentioned in the diptychs of Milan 
and Rome, three more in the litany of Ravenna. 

From the historical viewpoint the list is striking 
enough. We have already noted the importance of 
the diptychs as a compass of ecclesiastical policies. 
The saints included in the great prayers of interces- 
sion indicate the pohtical and theological orienta- 
tion of the see in which they are thus honored. If we 
study our mosaics with this question in mind, the 
result is surprising. Already Delchaye has noted the 
extraordmarily weak representation of Eastern saints 
in this Christian Pantheon of a “Byzantine” city.^^ 
Among the martyrs, only two — Demetrius and 
Polycarp of Smyrna — are Eastern saints. Likewise, 
among the virgins only two — Euphemia and Pe- 
lagia — seem to belong to the East. On the other 


Milan — conti nued 

Rome — continued 

Canon of the Mass 

Canon of the Mass 

Perpetua 

Lucia 

Anastasia 

Agnes 

Agatha 

Caccilia 

Euphemia 

Anastasia 

Lucia 


Justina 


Sabina 


Theda 


Pelagia 



hand, the two processions of saints are magnificent 
homage to Ravenna’s great sister churches on Italian 
soil, Rome and Milan. 

Likewise reveahng is the order in which the vir- 
gins and martyrs are depicted. In the Roman Canon 
the martyrs are enumerated in strictly hierarchical 
order: first the popes; next the bishop of the sister- 
church of Carthage, Cyprian; after him the deacon 
Lawrence; finaUy, five laymen. The Ambrosian 
Canon is less strict in its observation of the hierarchi- 
cal order but very respectful of the churches of 
Rome and Ravenna. Here the procession of the 
diptychs opens with three Romans, foUowcd by 
Vmcentius, the iUustrious martyr of Spain, who also 
enjoyed a special cult in Rome;^^ that he should in- 
terrupt the group of Roman bishops and precede 
Cornelius is nevertheless striking. Apparently he 
was to be honored in a special way. Since Cyprian 
always appears together with Cornelius,®^ the only 
way to give Vincentius precedence over aU non- 
Romans listed in the Ambrosian Canon was to give 
him precedence also over Cornelius. 

After the saints of the Roman Canon the Milan 
diptychs mention the great martyr of Ravenna: 


Litanies 

S. Lucia 
S. Christina 
S. Valeria 
S. Eulalia 
S. Justina 
S. Marina 
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ApoUinans; only then follow the saints claimed by 
Milan: Vitalis, Nazarius, Celsus, Protasius, Gerva- 
sius, Nabor, and Felix. The mosaics in Sant’ Apol- 
[inare Nuovo show a different order. Here St. Mar- 
tin is followed by a group of five Romans and these, 
in turn, by Cyprian. Next comes Cassian, who ap- 
parently precedes SS. John and Paul for historical 
and political reasons: Cassian is a saint of Imola, one 
of the cities of Aemilia over which the archbishop 
of Ravenna exercised metropolitan powers. The tics 
between the two cities must have been close; Peter 
Chrysologus died on St. Cassian’s feast day while 
saying Mass in the saint’s sanctuary at Imola.^^ 
Whether the bishop’s visit on this occasion had been 
a token of Ravenna’s special veneration for St. Cas- 
sian or whether such veneration originated in the 
circumstances of Peter’s death, the historical occur- 
rence seems to explain the place of honor conceded 
to the saint of Imola in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. 

After the Roman martyrs, John and Paul, there 
follows a group of four local martyrs of Ravenna: 
Vitahs, Gervasius, Protasius, and Ursicinus. We have 
seen that the Passio SS. Martyrurn Gervasii et Protasii 
declared the first three of these to be members of one 
family and located the martyrdom of Vitalis and 
Ursicinus in Ravenna. The appearance of Ursicinus 
in the group, as well as that of Valeria among the fe- 
male martyrs on the opposite wall, is in all probabil- 
ity also inspired by the Passio. Only then do two 
martyrs of Milan, Nabor and Felix, make their ap- 
pearance. The next figure, that of Apollinaris, has 
led to some conjectures. That this great saint of 
Ravenna should appear in such a comparatively 
humble place is certainly significant. Lanzoni has 
suggested that here, as in the diptychs of Milan, the 
“strangers” among the martyrs have graciously 
been given precedence over their “hosts,” the local 
martyrs of the city.^® This assumption is convincing 
if we assume that Vitahs, Gervasius, Protasius, and 
Ursicinus are represented as martyrs of Milan. Ac- 
cording to what has been said earlier in these pages, 
however, regarding the pohtical significance of the 
Passio and its reflection in the art of Ravenna, this 


appears unlikely. To cede these four martyrs to 
Milan would have despoiled Ravenna of that num- 
ber of titles to her ecclesiastical aspirations, titles 
which this see had deliberately claimed by means of 
the sumptuous sanctuary erected in honor of Vitalis 
and his alleged sons. The place assigned to St. 
Apollinaris, on the other hand, may well mark an 
act of deference to Milan. If the liturgy of the age 
speaks the language of diplomacy, it speaks it with a 
charming simplicity to which we have become alto- 
gether unaccustomed. There follows Demetrius of 
Salonika, who seems to have enjoyed an ancient cult 
in Ravenna, and Polycarp, the illustrious martyr of 
Smyrna and a friend of Ignatius of Antioch.^" Baum- 
stark has already suggested that his presence in the 
mosaic may be an act of homage to the theology 
which Ignatius represented. This would be signifi- 
cant in view of Ravenna’s claim that her “apostle” 
Apollinaris was a native of Antioch. Polycarp is fol- 
lowed by the Spaniard Vincentius, by the Romans 
Pancratius and Chrysogonus, Protus and Hyacin- 
thus. Sabinus, the last, is a martyr of Spoleto. 

Even more significant is the order observed in the 
opposite mosaic. The procession of virgins is led by 
Euphemia, the celebrated martyr of Chalcedon. In 
the sixth century, her appearance must have amount- 
ed to a theological manifesto. The Council of Chal- 
cedon had assembled in St. Euphemia’s sanctuary. 
Her name remained associated with the doctrines 
proclaimed on that occasion in solemn and dramatic 
fashion. When Pope Vigihus, at the height of the 
controversy over the Three Chapters, escaped from 
Constantinople, he took refuge in St. Euphemia of 
Chalcedon. From here he waged the fight in defense 
of the Chalcedonian settlement. Duchesne^"* has al- 
ready observed that the pope’s base of operations 
was singularly well chosen: “the memory of St. 
Euphemia and that of the Council had somewhat 
merged. Above the theological quarrels, the myste- 
rious doctrines, the terrible verdicts, hovered the 
image of the young martyr.” Her image appeared 
now in the great sanctuary of Ravenna. 

Nowhere, except in Byzantium itself, docs this 
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tribute paid to St. Euphemia appear more surprising. 
The churches erected m her name throughout the 
Christian world expressed the most solemn assent 
to the theology of Chalcedon. In the West, where 
the condemnation of the Three Chapters was con- 
sidered as an attack upon the Council, the venera- 
tion paid to St. Euphemia must, during the years of 
the theological struggle, have amounted to an act of 
defiance of Byzantine ecclesiastical policies. 

This struggle was over when Agnellus rededicated 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. He placed the image of St. 
Euphemia at the head of the procession of virgin 
martyrs, opposite the figures of the title saint of their 
basihca, or possibly of St. Stephen. No other image 
could have expressed more movingly and more 
gracefully the metropolitan’s convictions. Officially, 
Byzantium had never approved of the position taken 
by Monophysite extremists, such as Severus of An- 
tioch. The emperor had declared repeatedly that the 
condemnation of the Three Chapters did not in any 
sense constitute an attack upon, or even a criticism 
of, the Council of Chalcedon or its spiritual leader, 
Leo the Great. Now in Ravenna, the western capital 
of the Byzantine Empire and the only metropolitan 
see of the Occident that was regarded as an exponent 
of Byzantine theology, the image of St. Euphemia 
paid the most solemn homage to the genius of Chal- 
cedon. 

It is significant that this gesture was not altogether 
an innovation on the part of Archbishop Agnellus. 
His predecessor, Maximian, at the very moment 
when the struggle over the Three Chapters had 
reached its climax, thought it necessary to act in a 
similar manner. Among the relics which he de- 
posited m St. Stephen — he almost certainly acquired 
them while in Constantinople — were those of St. 
Euphemia. Maximian went even further. An ancient 
baptistry in Raverma, annexed to the church of St. 
Probus, had long been identified with the place 
where Apolhnaris himself was said to have admin- 
istered baptism for the first time. This baptistry was 
dedicated to St. Euphemia. We do not know at 
what time pious legend had first linked in this fash- 


ion Ravenna’s greatest saint with the holy patroness 
of Chalcedon. But we know that Maximian reno- 
vated the church of St. Probus, and considerations 
entirely different from our own have led Testi- 
Rasponi to suggest that the archbishop on this occa- 
sion enlarged the modest baptistry of St. Euphemia 
into a church. 

Whereas Maximian’s part in the tribute paid to 
St. Euphemia remains partly conjecture, the mosaic 
in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo leaves no doubt about 
Agnellus’ position. Through the medium of these 
images he speaks a language that is at once forceful 
and conciliatory. By means of the procession of mar- 
tyrs the see of Ravenna declared his sympathy and 
respect for the great sees of Italy. The saint of Chal- 
cedon IS followed by Pelagia, who enjoyed a special 
cult in Antioch and whose image, therefore, like 
that of St. Polycarp, may be a testimony to the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical ties between the two citics.^^ 
Four Roman virgms — Agatha, Agnes, Caecilia, and 
Lucia — surround Eulalia, the martyr of Spam. Cris- 
pina IS an African martyr; Valeria, the wife of Vi- 
tahs, belongs to Ravenna. Vincentina (like Paulina) 
cannot be identified. Perpetua, Felicitas, Anastasia, 
Dana, Emerentiana, and Eugenia are again Roman 
saints. Justina is the saint of Padua. Victoria and 
Anatolia are saints of ancient Sabina and share the 
same feast (July lo) in Jerome’s martyrology.^^ 
Christina is a martyr of Tyre, whom an ancient tra- 
dition, however, linked to Bolsena;^'^ Sabina is a 
Roman saint. 

It IS illuminating to compare Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo with San Vitale and Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe. In these two churches the local martyrs of 
Ravenna are extolled in such a way as to make the 
onlooker forget that the church universal extends 
beyond the confines of Ravenna. The mosaics in 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, on the other hand, trans- 
form this basilica into a veritable pantheon of Chris- 
tianity. In the solemn harmony of these processions 
there appear some great saints of the Eastern church 
(Polycarp, Euphemia, Pelagia) in whom a theologi- 
cal tradition with which Ravenna wished to associ- 
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ate herself found its embodiment. Homage is also 
paid to the churches of Africa and Spain. Above all, 
however, the mosaics convey the unmistakable im- 
pression of unity among the three great metropoli- 
tan sees of Italy: Rome, Ravenna, and Milan. If one 
recalls the spirit of fierce rivalry which Maximian’s 
mosaics bespeak, the conciliatory message of these 
works of his successor is most remarkable, particu- 
larly in regard to the relations between Ravenna and 
Rome. This will become fully apparent if we realize 
that the processions point, if not to an adaptation of 
the Roman rite by Ravenna, certainly to a signifi- 
cant liturgical rapprochement between the two great 
sees. 

VII 

In the canons of Rome and Milan the “proces- 
sions” of martyrs and virgins whom we have enu- 
merated are divided into two groups. The first of 
these is mentioned at the very beginning of the 
canon; it occurs in a group of prayers the function of 
which has been described as linking the offertory 
prayers, which precede them, to the subsequent act 
of consecration. Following are the first prayers of 
the canon: 

“Wherefore, O most merciful Father, we humbly 
pray and beseech thee, through Jesus Christ, thy 
Son, our Lord, that thou wouldst vouchsafe to re- 
ceive and bless these gifts, these olFermgs, this holy 
and unblemished sacrifice, which m the first place 
we offer thee for thy holy catholic Church, that it 
may please thee to grant her peace: as also to pro- 
tect, unite, and govern her throughout the world, 
together with thy servant N., our Pope, N., our 
bishop, as also all orthodox believers who keep the 
catholic faith. Be mindful, O Lord, of thy servants 
and handmaids, N. and N., and of all here present, 
whose faith and devotion are known unto thee; for 
whom we offer, or who offer up to thee, this sacri- 
fice of praise for themselves and theirs, for the re- 
deeming of their souls, for the hope of their safety 
and salvation, and who pay their vows to thee, the 
eternal, living, and true God: communicating, and 
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reverencing the memory first of the glorious Mary, 
ever a virgin. Mother of our God and Lord Jesus 
Christ; likewise of thy blessed apostles and martyrs 
[there follow the names of the twelve apostles and 
of the first twelve martyrs mentioned in our list] 
and of all thy saints; by whose merits and prayers 
grant that in all things we may be guarded by thy 
protecting help. . . . Through the same Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

“We therefore beseech thee, O Lord, to be ap- 
peased, and to receive this offering of our bounden 
duty, as also of thy whole household; order our days 
in thy peace; grant that we be rescued from eternal 
damnation and counted within the fold of thine 
elect. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The first prayer invokes the divine blessing over 
the sacrificial gifts offered; the second is a prayer of 
intercession for the faithful, “for whom we offer, or 
who offer up to thee, this sacrifice.” The parallelism 
of these two prayers originates in that mystical con- 
cept of identity between the oblation and its donor 
with which we are already acquainted. In the sub- 
sequent prayer there appears the first “procession” 
of martyrs; its relation to the preceding prayer is 
remarkable. 

It will be noted that the enumeration of the twelve 
apostles and the twelve martyrs docs not form a 
separate sentence but is linked grammatically to the 
prayer for the sanctification of those who have of- 
fered the sacrifice. At the end of the communicantes 
the hope is expressed that the “merits and prayers” 
of the saints may secure divine help and protection 
for the faithful. But this is an afterthought. The pre- 
ceding passage speaks of the presence and the com- 
munion of the martyrs, and the last of the prccon- 
secratory prayers returns to this thought: “Grant 
that we be . . . counted within the fold of thine 
elect.” Explicitly and emphatically the Gregorian 
Canon thus establishes a relation between the faith- 
ful who offer their oblation and the martyrs. The 
significance of this thought is re-created in the 
mosaics in Sant' Apollinare Nuovo. 

The procession of virgin martyrs is preceded by 
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the Three Magi, who are shown offering their gifts 
to the infant Christ. It is the scene which the Roman 
church has raised to extraordinary dignity: her 
liturgy commemorates the advent of the Magi as the 
great feast of the Epiphany, the manifestation of 
Christ. Hence the representation of the Epiphany 
scene in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo should not surprise 
us. But, in order to understand its relation to the 
processions of martyrs, we have to interrupt our 
consideration of these works and to inquire into the 
meaning of the advent of the Magi for the religious 
imagination of the ancient church (Pi. 34). 

The first clue is provided by patristic exegesis. 
The Fathers are almost unanimous in one regard, 
i.e., the symbolic significance of the gifts offered by 
the Three Magi. The gold offered by the first of 
them is interpreted by Irenaeus and Origcn as an act 
of homage to Christ’s kingship; the frankincense as 
an allusion to Christ’s godhead; the myrrh as a 
prophetic symbol of his Passion.^’’ This interpreta- 
tion deserves our attention, all the more since even 
the chronicler Agnellus, in his description of the 
mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, repeats it at 
length, in the apparent notion that the scene of the 
Three Magi has a theological intention which the 
beholder is not to overlook.*^" 

Leo the Great devoted eight important sermons to 
the feast of the Epiphany. He, too, dwells on the 
symbohc meaning of the Magi’s presents: the gold 
is an acknowledgment of Christ’s kingship, the 
myrrh is offered by the Christian who believes that 
the Son of God has united to himself the true nature 
of man; and we honor him with frankincense if we 
confess him to be in no sense different from the 
majesty of the Father. In this interpretation alle- 
gorical exegesis takes on a new meaning. In the 
shadow of the great theological controversies of the 
age the simple presents of the Magi become symbols 
of the doctrine that triumphed at Chalcedon. Dif- 
ferent in kind and distinct in nature, the gifts of the 
Magi honor and acknowledge the union of the two 
natures in Christ as Leo himself had conceived and 
expounded it. It is significant that the pope, in the 


same sermons, makes the polemical meaning of the 
Epiphany symbol emphatically clear. The Christ 
Child, he says, whom the Magi saw and adored, was 
small and frail and in no way different from other 
children of man. As the resplendent star had an- 
nounced to the Magi the divine majesty dwelling in- 
visibly in Christ, so the humble manger attested to 
the incarnation of the word by which the eternal es- 
sence of the Son of God had taken on the true na- 
ture of man. Henceforth the mystery of faith can no 
longer be disturbed by the diversity between the 
wonderful miracles wrought and the ordeal of the 
Passion suffered by Christ. That diversity finds its 
only explanation in the conviction that our Lord 
Jesus Christ was at once true God and true man. 

The Magi thus embody every Christian who be- 
lieves in the mystery of redemption as the Council 
of Chalcedon had formulated it; to him the star and 
the manger will always be evidence and token of the 
two distmct natures which have been reconciled m 
the person of Christ. At this pomt Leo the Great 
launches into an attack upon the '‘Manichaeans”: 
those who assert that Christ had not really taken on 
human nature, since it would have been unworthy 
of the Godhead to be born of the womb of a wom- 
an. Leo does not perceive in the humility of the In- 
carnation any insult, any pollution to the majesty of 
God, but only the glory of his mercy. Light is not 
dimmed by the darkness which it illuminates. In 
order to redeem what it has created in its own image, 
the Eternal Light has united itself to man. It has suf- 
fered no damage from this union. 

Patristic homiletics has produced little that is com- 
parable to these Epiphany sermons of Leo the Great 
and perhaps nothmg surpassing them. To the clarity 
of his theology, to the irresistible sweep of his elo- 
quence, he adds here the power of dramatic vision. 
The gifts of the Magi acknowledge the twofold na- 
ture of Christ and are, as such, symbols of theologi- 
cal doctrine which everyone will remember. But 
to the pope the entire story of the Magi is a symbol. 
Man’s pursuit of ultimate wisdom, the Christian’s 
assent to a revealed truth which surpasses ail under- 
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standing — these can find no more moving image 
than the long journey of the three Wise Men and 
their final homage before the simple and ineffable 
scene in the manger. 

It is not the specific theological significance — one 
might almost say the “polemical slant” — of this 
exegesis that is most remarkable, but its way of link- 
ing theological doctrine with the living pageant of 
the liturgical drama. The feast of the Epiphany had 
been introduced into the West in the second half of 
the fourth century; and Ambrose as well as Augus- 
tine already knew its identification with the advent 
of the Magi.^^ But Leo is the first to relate this feast 
to the innermost core of the Christian faith, m which 
liturgy as well as doctrine origmate. For him wor- 
ship and doctrine were as one. Theology was one 
way to experience the mysteries of the faith, the 
liturgy another; but the abstractions of the first re- 
tained all the vividness of poetical vision, while the 
sensuous pageant of the second conveyed even to 
the illiterate the profoundest concepts of Christian 
speculation. One wonders whether Leo the Great’s 
almost equal influence upon the theology, the lit- 
urgy, and the arts of his and succeeding ages was due 
more to his singular genius or to the close affinity 
which at his time united those three. We can trace 
the Epiphany liturgy of the Roman church to the 
time of Gregory the Great, i.e., ca, a.d. 6oo. But the 
entire rite is so sublime an illustration of the views 
expressed by Leo the Great in his Epiphany sermons 
that one is tempted to attribute it to him also. 

The catechetical purpose of the feast appears quite 
clearly in some of the liturgical texts: “Grant us, we 
beseech thee, O Lord our God, that what we cele- 
brate with solemn office we may attain by the under- 
standing of a purified mind.” Or again: “Enlighten, 
we beseech thee, O Lord, thy people, and kindle 
their hearts always with the splendor of thy glory, 
that they may forever both acknowledge and truly 
perceive their Savior.” The illumination of the mind 
is here clearly conceived as one of the fruits of the 
mystery. It takes place intuitively during the solemn 
enactment of the Epiphany drama. 
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It may be said that on this feast the entire eucha- 
ristic rite is transformed into the pageant of the Three 
Magi. As the gospel passage is read: “And entering 
into the house, they found the child with Mary his 
mother and falling down they adored him,” the 
whole congregation kneels down, imitating the 
homage of the Magi. The offertory is taken from 
Psalm 71: “The kings of Tharsis and the Isles shall 
offer gifts: the kings of the Arabians and of Saba 
shall bring presents: and all kings of the earth shall 
adore him; all nations shall serve him.”^'* The offer- 
tory hymn was chanted while the faithful carried 
their gifts to the altar; this procession is here again 
interpreted as an image of the Epiphany. Even more 
significant, however, is the following prayer: “Gra- 
ciously regard, O Lord, we beseech thee, the gifts of 
thy Church, in which are offered now no longer 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh, but he whom those 
mystic offerings signified is immolated and received, 
even Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord. . . .” 

This prayer, the ancient oratio super ohlata or 
Secreta, is the oration specifically devoted to the 
oblation of the faithful. In the Gregorian sacramen- 
tary every one of the secreta texts seeks to elucidate 
the mystical significance of this act. The text for 
Epiphany is of unusual significance, however: in the 
offertory hymn the oblation of the faithful was de- 
scribed as an act of homage to the divine majesty of 
Christ; the prayer super ohlata perceives them as an 
image of the Passion. The two texts repeat the dual 
exegesis of the Magi’s presents with which we' are 
already familiar from patristic literature. In the 
Epiphany liturgy, however, not only the gifts but 
the entire advent of the Magi ceases to be an allegory 
of doctrine and embodies, as it were, the ritual act in 
which the mystery of redemption was realized by 
the Roman church. Is not this the reason why she 
elevated this biblical event to the rank of a great 
feast and why Leo the Great, in his sermons, focused 
his theological vision upon that solemn pageant? 

The Epiphany texts that we have quoted distin- 
guish the two motifs of Christ’s Passion and man’s 
homage before the divine King. These are the very 
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elements which compose the Christian mystery 
drama, the eucharistic rite itself. Some scholars 
have even sought to identify these two elements 
with two distinct sources of Christian worship: a 
memorial repast with the epiphany of the God, after 
the model, or m analogy, of the Hellenistic mys- 
teries, and an oblation of the eucharistic elements 
originating in the Jewish sacrifice. The two acts are 
said to have merged under predominantly Jewish 
influence: the mystery of Christ’s Epiphany thus be- 
ing transformed into that of his mystical oblation, ac- 
complished by the priest. By this transformation, we 
are told, the ancient offertory act, the oblation of 
gifts by the faithful, lost its mystical significance un- 
til it was finally abolished.'^'’ 

If this thesis is dubious from a historical viewpoint, 
it makes even less sense as a description of the eu- 
charistic rite. The epiphany and sacrifice motifs ap- 
pear indissolubly united m the liturgy, the sacrificial 
oblation bemg at once an act of homage to the 
epiphany of the divine Redeemer and the enactment 
of Christ’s death and resurrection. 

Neither the words nor the action of the liturgical 
drama makes this meaning entirely clear. Accus- 
tomed as we are to the “imitation” of modern 
drama, we should expect the Christian rite, as the 
drama of Christ’s death and resurrection, to repro- 
duce the events on Calvary in their material reality. 
Instead, the liturgical drama presents the Easter 
mysteries as a sacrifice experienced and enacted by 
the faithful; and — as the solemn confirmation of the 
reahty of this representation and the faithful’s par- 
ticipation in its life-giving power — the commemora- 
tion of the words of Institution spoken by Christ at 
the Last Supper. It is important to realize that for 
rehgious experience it is precisely the double image- 
ry of repast and sacrifice which conveys the idea of 
participation in the divine work of redemption. 

The mystical significance of the meal is very ex- 
plicitly stated in the New Testament: Only if a man 
incorporates Christ’s body and blood as “meat” and 
“drink” Qohn 6:56) will he become truly united 
with him and share in the transfiguration of human 


nature which Christ accomplished in his resurrec- 
tion. “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood abideth in me: and I in him” (ibid., vs. 57). 
St. Paul, who writes “if we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall live also together with Christ” 
(Rom., chap. 6), linked this belief to the sacred re- 
past: “The bread which we break, is it not the par- 
takmg of the body of the Lord? For we, being many, 
are one bread, one body: all tliat partake of one 
bread!” (I. Cor. 10:16 f). 

Not the sacramental meal by itself, however, is 
the realization of the mystery of redemption. The 
sacrifice is its essence. The crude and pristine ritual 
of the Dionysian mysteries may explain the meaning 
of this oblation. Here the initiate offered a young 
goat, which he himself slaughtered and devoured. 
By an ambivalence typical of the Hellenistic mystery 
cults, the victim represented at once the initiate and 
the god and thus became the means of magical union 
between them: the victim’s slaughter denoted the 
initiate’s own death, while the particularly fierce 
form of Its dismemberment represented the death of 
Dionysos Zagreus. In the subsequent repast the initi- 
ate literally incorporated the sacrificed god and thus 
partook of the divine nature which overcame death. 
In other words, in this rite the sacrificial oblation was 
at once the representation of the god’s death and 
resurrection and the means of the mitiate’s mystical 
union with him. We may ask whether the oblation 
of the Christian rite does not have a similar signifi- 
cance.^ 

The church inherited the offertory from Judaism. 
In speaking of the spirit m which the Christian is to 
present his “gift” at the altar, Christ himself had 
sanctioned the continuation of this act in Christian 
worship (Matt. 5:23). Irenaeus has referred these 
words of Christ to the liturgical oblation and has 
thus linked the rite of the church to that of the 
Temple. The Lord’s words are also echoed by St. 
Paul: “I appeal to you by God’s mercy,” he writes 
(Rom. 12:1), “to offer up your bodies as a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable 
service.” This moral and ascetical exhortation, like 
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so many others of the apostle, must be seen in rela- 
tion to the Christian mystery rite from which its 
imagery is borrowed. And in this rite the oblation 
was conceived as a sacrifice — a sacrifice m imitation 
of that on Calvary and in which the believer was to 
assimilate himself to the Divine Lamb, the only “liv- 
ing sacrifice” that Christianity knew. If such notions 
reflect the influence of the Hellenistic mysteries, they 
have also had a profound effect upon the pattern of 
Christian worship. The influence of St. Paul's sacra- 
mental doctrine upon the shape of the liturgy is be- 
yond question. His words regarding the believer's 
spiritual self-immolation in imitation of Christ's 
Passion called for mystical realization in the action 
of the sacramental rite. 

Recent theology is inclined to locate the enact- 
ment of Christ's death and resurrection in but one 
part of the eucharistic rite, i.e., the consecration of 
bread and wine upon the altar. But the ancient litur- 
gies fad to support this interpretation. They identify 
the representation of Christ's death with the offer- 
tory act. “When we remember,” we read in the 
mother of liturgies, that of Hippolytus (ca. a . d . 200) 
“his death and resurrection in this way, we bring to 
thee the bread and the cup.” The liturgy of Serapion 
states this symbolic function of the oblation of bread 
and wine even more explicitly: “we have offered the 
bread as a representation of Christ's death. The 
same thought appears also in the Roman liturgy: 
“. . . calling to mind the blessed Passion of the same 
Christ thy Son our God, and also his rising up from 
hell, and his glorious ascension to heaven, [we] do 
offer unto thy most excellent majesty, of thine own 
gifts bestowed upon us . . . the holy Bread of eternal 
life and the Chalice of everlasting salvation.” The 
prayer occurs in the canon. It is all the more re- 
markable that it, too, conceives the offering of the 
sacramental gifts as the image of Christ’s death and 
resurrection. 

It is inconceivable that this image should have 
been confined to the language of the liturgy. The eu- 
charistic rite is, above all, action — actio, as the an- 
cient language of the church calls it significantly.*^’ 


The acts and gestures of the hturgy, sparse, simple, 
and solemn, are designed to effect the sacred reaUty 
which the accompanymg prayers invoke. The image- 
ry of language {ablatio in Latin, prosphora in Greek) 
visualized the Christian sacrifice as a “bringing-for- 
ward” of gifts and hence as a solemn procession to- 
ward the altar in analogy to the Jewish oblation. St. 
Paul (Rom., chap. 12) had interpreted this act as an 
imitation of Christ's self-immolation. These facts 
could not fail to bestow upon the Christian offertory 
procession the most solemn significance. 

The first authoritative description of this rite oc- 
curs in the Ordo Romanus, which, in substance at 
least, goes back to Gregory the Great.^® But this 
solemn procession, in which every member of the 
congregation, men and women alike, carried the eu- 
charistic species of bread and wine to the altar, is cer- 
tainly much older. It is already depicted in the floor 
mosaic of the ancient basilica of Aquileia, which 
seems to date from the second decade of the fourth 
century; and, from what has been said above, it is 
hard to conceive that the offertory procession should 
not be as old as the liturgy itself (Pi. 45, 

Our interpretation of the significance of the offer- 
tory rite can also be traced to the patristic age. Both 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine assert that this rite is 
inseparable from Communion and in dignity hardly 
inferior to this sacrament.^"* To explain this notion, 
it should be recalled that, according to patristic the- 
ology, the eucharist is a twofold sacrifice, consisting 
m the sanctification of the faithful as well as in the 
sanctification of bread and wine. In other words, the 
mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection is incom- 
plete unless the Christian “imitates” these events by 
immolating himself.®^ It must be stressed that this 
sanctification of the faithful can in no way be con- 
ceived as separate from the sanctification of the eu- 
charistic species. It nevertheless precedes the latter 
act in the liturgy m order to lend special emphasis 
to the twofold nature of the sacrifice. If, in our dis- 
cussion of the Transfiguration, we have described the 
consecratory act as a repracsentatio passionis, this term 
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may likewise be applied to the offertory procession 
as the self-immolation of the faithful. 

In the ancient hturgies this meaning of the offer- 
tory is stated explicitly, often in the very words of 
Romans, chapter 12: “O pure and spotless lamb,” 
wc read in the liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites, “who 
offered to his father an acceptable offering for the 
expiation and redemption of the whole world: 
vouchsafe us, to offer ourselves to thee a living sacri- 
fice . . . and like unto thy sacrifice which was for us, 
O Christ our Lord, forever. Amen.”^'* 

The same thought occurs in the Roman liturgy. 
On Monday in Whitsun week the Gregorian sacra- 
mentary has the following prayer super oblata: “Hal- 
low, we beseech thee, O Lord, by the invocation of 
thy holy name the victim of this sacrifice and 
through its means make us too an eternal offering to 
thee. . . .” It IS this idea of the believer’s mystical 
share in the sacrifice which he offers that prompted, 
as late as a.d. 813, a synod at Mainz to enjoin par- 
ticipation in the rite upon every believer as a “great 
remedy of the soul.”®'^ 

The advent of the Magi is a mysterium, or, in the 
language of Leo the Great, a sacramentum — a feast 
actualized not only on the day especially devoted to 
its commemoration, but, as the Fathers point out re- 
peatedly, at every Mass.^^ The presents of the Magi 
prefigure Christ’s sacrifice; they also are symbols, 
however, of the other element of the eucharistic 
rite, which is not commemorative but eschato- 
logical. 

The Christian mystery drama not only remembers 
the Easter events; entwined with this representation 
of the beginning of the Christian church is the an- 
ticipation of its end. As if the ages had become like 
one moment before the eyes of God, the hturgy un- 
folds the entire panorama of Christian history, and 
the vision of Christ’s resurrection from the Easter 
sepulcher blends into that of the resurrection of man- 
kind on the Day of Judgment. It is significant that, 
of all the canonical books, none has mspired the Ro- 
man liturgy more than has the Revelation of St. 
John. Hence the sacred repast commemorates the 


Last Supper and also evokes the vision of the mar- 
riage feast of the Lamb; hence the sacrificial oblation 
represents the self-immolation of the Savior but also 
the adoration of “every creature which is in heaven 
and on the earth and under the earth,” who render 
to the Lamb “benediction and honour and glory 
and power, for ever and ever.” 

This eschatological element of the liturgy pre- 
serves the most ancient Christian experience. After 
his resurrection, Christ had appeared among his 
disciples and had again broken bread with them. His 
promise that he would be present wherever two or 
three of his faithful were assembled in his name must 
have imparted a feeling of awe, of suspense, of ex- 
pectation, to the celebrants of the ancient agape. But 
this rite was overshadowed by yet another promise 
of Christ. During the Last Supper he had promised 
the apostles that he would drmk with them again “of 
this fruit of the vine ... in the kmgdom of my 
Father” (Matt. 26:29). Inevitably, the vision which 
these words unfolded must have been present when- 
ever the sacred meal was enacted by the early 
church. That age expected the parousia, the Sec- 
ond Advent of the Lord, in the very near future. 
As Christ’s appearance, his “descent” upon the sa- 
cred species of the sacrifice was invoked, there ap- 
peared before the eyes of the ancient Christians the 
vision of the heavenly repast which would unite 
them with the Lord in his Kmgdom.®^ 

This eschatological vision remained part of the 
liturgy even after the belief in the imminence of the 
parousia had waned. And this vision, too, is con- 
veyed by the advent of the Magi. Christian imagina- 
tion likened that first manifestation of Christ to the 
Three Wise Men to his manifestation to all mankind 
on the day of resurrection. The Magi represent the 
awe and devotion with which all humanity will then 
acknowledge the majesty of Christ. In his Epiphany 
sermons Leo the Great dwells emphatically on this 
eschatological motif. The Kmgdom of God, he says, 
will not come to those who sleep but to those who 
wake, who labor to fulfil his commandments. For 
him, the image of the Magi embodies the Christian 
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who abandons all other concerns and makes haste to 
arrive in the company of the blessed before the 
throne of God.®® 

To us the eschatological significance of the advent 
of the Magi must be less clear than it was to the 
Christians of the first centuries. To them, the simple 
Gospel narrative of the event evoked a pageant less 
religious than political, in which the emotions of 
homage, surrender, and devotion received their most 
solemn expression, for their thoughts quite natural- 
ly turned to the epiphany ceremonial of the Hellen- 
istic and Roman monarchies. The meaning which 
the term “epiphany” had assumed m the ruler-wor- 
ship of the age is significant. It denoted the manifes- 
tation of divme powers in the king or emperor — an 
Ephesian inscription describes Caesar as iTLifyatfijs 
Oeos — and hence set the pattern for his worship.®^ 

Christian imagination conceived Christ’s Epiph- 
any before the Magi in analogy to the epiphany 
motif m contemporary ruler-worship because it saw 
in the biblical event the manifestation of Christ’s 
kingship and its acknowledgment by the Three 
Wise Men. On the triumphal monuments of im- 
perial Rome there often appear representations of 
Orientals presenting gifts, especially golden crowns. 
These crowns have been identified as the aurum 
coronarium which the defeated enemy solemnly of- 
fered to the victorious emperor. The ceremony de- 
noted, of course, the surrender of sovereignty by 
the vanquished and his acknowledgment that this 
sovereignty had passed to the conqueror. As Cu- 
mont has shown, this triumphal imagery was adopt- 
ed by early Christian art in representations of the 
Three Magi: they are dressed as the barbarians are on 
Roman monuments; they approach Christ in the at- 
titude in which the representatives of vanquished 
nations are shown to approach the emperor; and the 
first of the Magi often presents a crown.’® This last 
feature is no more than an accurate translation of 
patristic exegesis into visual imagery. The Fathers, as 
we have seen, interpreted the gold offered by the 
first of the Magi as an acknowledgment of Christ’s 
kingship; undoubtedly, they had in mind the golden 


crowns presented in Roman epiphany ceremonial, 
a thought which the early Christian artist conveyed 
by depicting the gold as the aurum coronarium^^ (Pi. 

45» d). 

All these features made the advent of the Magi the 
appropriate image to evoke the vision of Christ’s 
Second Epiphany in the liturgical rite. Their journey 
and adoration embody what may be called the 
“eschatological,” as distinct from the sacrificial, 
meanmg of the oftbrtory procession. The presenta- 
tion of gifts is an eloquent expression of the senti- 
ments of submission and devotion. “Praise and 
beauty are before him: holiness and majesty in his 
sanctuary. Bring up sacrifices, and come into his 
courts: adore ye the Lord in his holy court.” In the 
Roman liturgy these words from the Ninety-fifth 
Psalm bespeak the devotional spirit of the eucha- 
ristic rite. It is characteristic that the vision of the 
Second Advent is evoked especially in the hymns 
chanted during the offertory: as the congregation 
proceeded toward the altar, it resembled the Epiph- 
any procession of the Magi: 

“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion, shout for 
)oy, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King 
cometh to thee, holy and the Savior” (Zach., chap. 9 
[Ember Saturday of Advent]). 

“Lift up your gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted 
up, O eternal gates: and the King of glory shall en- 
ter in” (Ps. 23 [Christmas Eve]). 

“The kmgs of Tharsis and the Isles shall offer 
gifts: the kmgs of the Arabians and of Saba shall 
bring presents: and all the kings of the earth 
shall adore him, all nations shall serve him” (Ps. 71 
[Epiphany]). 

“Smg joyfully to God, all the earth, serve ye the 
Lord with gladness: come in before his presence with 
exceeding great joy, for the Lord is God” (Ps. 99 
[Sunday, within the Octave of Epiphany]). 

Not the hymns of the hturgy, alone, however, 
evoked the vision of an epiphany procession. The 
eucharistic bread which the congregation brought 
to the altar had the shape of a crown and was actual- 
ly called corona . The analogy with the aurum co-- 
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ronarium underscored the dual significance of the 
oblation as sacrifice and epiphatty offering. 

There is neither discordance nor contradiction in 
this twofold meaning of the oblation. Sacrifices of 
atonement or propitiation have always been con- 
ceived as the expression of man’s surrender before 
the deity; Christianity conceives the sacrifice of 
man’s self as the only offering worthy of God. 
The mystery of redemption has elicited an oblation 
through which the believer is united to Christ by 
imitating the sacrifice of hmi who was at once vic- 
tim and priest. The Roman liturgy conveys this 
ambivalence of the Christian offertory in a way that 
is especially noteworthy in our present context. On 
the Sunday within the Octave of the Epiphany the 
lesson is taken from the letter to the Romans: 
“Brethren, 1 beseech you by the mercy of God, that 
you present your bodies a living sacrifice. . . .’* 
Liturgically, the feast of the Epiphany and the fol- 
lowing Sunday are intimately related. The vision of 
the advent of the Magi illuminates both days. Hence 
the self-immolation to which St. Paul exhorts the 
faithful merges here into the miage of the Magi of- 
fering their gifts; these prefigure the Passion as the 
Christian oblation represents it. Both are acts of 
homage to the manifestation of the Lord. 

We may sum up as follows: the advent of the 
Magi, visualized as a procession of the faithful offer- 
ing gifts in honor of Christ’s epiphany, has become, 
at least since Leo the Great and probably as a result 
of his exegesis, the image of the Christian’s approach 
to the mystery of redemption. As such it embodied 
at once the “approach” of the mind in theological 
perception and that of the entire person in the physi- 
cal action and mystical reality of the liturgical obla- 
tion. Is not this the reason why the advent of the 
Magi became for the Roman church the mystery of 
Christ’s manifestation to mankind? 

VIII 

The martyrs have no less a part in the Epiphany 
vision than did the Magi. In Leo the Great’s sermons 


this idea is expressed very clearly, at first in an intel- 
lectual and polemical context. As we have seen, the 
pope interpreted the feast in the light of the great 
theological controversies which occupied his mind. 
Christ’s Epiphany appeared to him as the manifesta- 
tion of the Incarnation, the unfolding of God’s union 
with human nature, a mystery which man cannot 
perceive without being himself transformed by it. 
Leo the Great interprets the gifts of the Magi as alle- 
gories of this illwnwatio (the Latin equivalent of the 
Greek epiphany), which the feast renews in every 
Christian. And he exhorts his flock to be “enlight- 
ened” like the Magi, to surrender, to assimilate them- 
selves to the truth which the Epiphany reveals to 
them. It IS in this context that the idea of martyrdom 
receives a new interpretation. 

Leo the Great recalls the “little martyrs,” the Inno- 
cents slaughtered as martyrs of Christ’s birth. He 
goes on to quote the celebrated passage from the 
Letter to the Romans (8:35 ff.): “Who then shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribula- 
tion? Or distress? Or famme? Or nakedness? Or 
danger? Or the sword? As it is written: For thy sake 
we are put to death all the day long. We are account- 
ed as sheep for the slaughter.” 

The passage has always been understood as an ex- 
hortation to physical martyrdom. In the Roman 
liturgy It IS read on the feast of Ignatius of Antioch, 
as if this martyr himself were pronouncing it. But 
in the fifth century the danger of persecution had 
passed. The theological controversies of the time 
might occasionally involve physical dangers for the 
leaders of a losing faction; the average Christian felt 
not his life but the integrity of his faith threatened by 
denials or distortions of what he held to be orthodox 
doctrine. This is the peril that Leo the Great had in 
mind when he declared the steadfast acknowledg- 
ment and courageous profession of Christ’s nature, 
as the ecumenical councils had formulated it, to be 
comparable to martyrdom. 

This concept of martyrdom, if characteristic of the 
age of theological struggles which followed the age 
of persecution, appears to us pale and diluted in com- 
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parison with the vision of the catacombs. And we 
may be inclined to deny the connection between the 
heroic fortitude of the martyrs and the obstinate in- 
sistence on abstract doctrine. Yet both originated in 
the same vision, and the theology of the fifth cen- 
tury was an attempt to realize that vision no less 
fervent, often no less heroic, than was the martyr- 
dom of the third. To the early church the martyr’s 
death and transfiguration confirmed the promise of 
man’s share m the glory of redemption. It was the 
same religious experience which the great theologi- 
ans of the following epoch strove to retain in their 
definition of the union of the divine and human na- 
tures in Christ. The ancient Christians saw in mar- 
tyrdom not only the act of physical courage but, 
above all, the realization of their faith in man’s en- 
tire nature. The theologians of the fifth and sixth 
centuries saw in the attamment of theological truth 
not only the solution of a philosophical problem 
but, above all, the illumination of the mind by the 
divine light which agam confirmed the union of 
God and man on which their hope m the resurrec- 
tion rested. Both ages conceived the Hves of the 
soul, the mind, and the body as one — whence martyr- 
dom as the realization of truth and truth as the il- 
lumination of man’« entire existence, since it proved 
the Incarnation of the Divine Word m human 
nature. 

This experience explains why, as has often been 
observed, the language of the ancient church hardly 
distmguishes between the terms ‘‘martyr” and “con- 
fessor.”^^ It also explains why the Three Magi — em- 
bodiments of the virtue of confession, as Peter 
Chrysologus calls them in his Epiphany sermon — 
are so often likened to the martyrs. Both in the cata- 
combs and on early Christian sarcophagi the Magi 
appear juxtaposed with the three children in the 
fiery furnace as if to invite comparison between the 
first three confessors of the Incarnation and the three 
martyrs of the Old Testament. 

Nevertheless, the mystery of Christ’s Epiphany 
appears fully only in his martyrs. The hturgy con- 
veys this thought time and again, most clearly, per- 
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haps, on the feast of the protomartyr, Stephen. That 
it occurs on the day after Christmas is already note- 
worthy: the martyr’s natalitia, the anniversary of his 
birthday (as the church calls his martyrdom), is thus 
linked to the birthday of Christ. In Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom the Incarnation bore its first fruit, it became 
manifest in man. The Hturgy chants the words with 
which the protomartyr gave up his spirit; “I see the 
heavens opened and Jesus standing at the right hand 
of the power of God.” It is significant that Stephen 
beholds this vision at the moment of his death. His 
mind perceives Christ’s glory as his body suffers 
Christ’s Passion; and, as the first imitator of Christ, 
the martyr is also the first to behold the manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s heavenly majesty. The liturgy could 
not have conveyed the relation of martyrdom and 
Epiphany more clearly than by placing the feast of 
the protomartyr between Christmas and Epiphany; 
in his martyrdom, he seems to embody the mysteries 
of both days. Once more we invoke the testimony 
of Leo the Great; in his fifth Epiphany sermon he 
calls upon the faithful to celebrate this feast by join- 
ing those m whom it had become manifest: “Join 
the society of patriarchs, prophets, apostles and 
martyrs. Enjoy what they enjoy. . . . For we shall 
share their dignity whose devotion we have shared. 
While you still have to execute the commandments 
of God, glorify God m your bodies [I Cor. 6:2], and 
shine, beloved, as Hghts in the world” (Phil. 2: 15).^^^ 
As we have pointed out earlier, however, the 
mysteries of the church are present not only m the 
feasts devoted to them but in every eucharistic rite. 
This explains the presence of the martyrs in the 
solemn oblation of the sacrifice. Again it is the 
liturgy on the feast day of St. Stephen which ex- 
presses this thought most clearly. Its prayer super 
oblata reads as follows: “Receive O Lord our offer- 
ings in commemoration of thy saints: that, as their 
sufferings rendered them glorious, so our devotion 
may render us innocent.” In other words, the Chris- 
tian’s devotion, of which his oblation is the sacra- 
mental token, is here compared to the Passion of the 
martyr. The clue to this comparison between the 
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liturgical offering and martyrdom is provided by the 
word “devotion.** 

In the language of the early church this term had 
a meaning that it has lost entirely today. Livy calls 
the death vow of Deems Mus devotio, and in speak- 
ing of Christian devotion Thomas Aquinas reminds 
his readers of this ancient meaning of the term.^’ 
Lactantius uses the word to denote the loyalty, the 
devotion unto death, which the Christian, like a 
good soldier, owes to his leader, Christ. By the time 
of Tertullian, however, devotio had already acquired 
ritual significance as well. Leo the Great calls the 
eucharistic rite devotio^ and the ancient liturgical 
books use the term in this sense. But even in this con- 
text It had not lost its original meaning, i.e., the con- 
secration of a sacrificial offermg, a gift or a person, to 
God. The comparison between St. Stephen*s passio 
and the devotio of the faithful in the text quoted was 
possible because the donor and his sacrifice were 
mystically conceived as one.^® 

The commemoration of the martyrs at the mo- 
ment of the offertory — the vision of the faithful of- 
fermg his gift in “communion** with the martyrs — 
finds its explanation in this concept of Christian de- 
votion. The martyrs embody St. Paufs exhortation 
that the Christian offer up his body as a living host. 

Martyrdom and sacrificial oblation, however, 
were similar not only as acts of devotion but, above 
all, as representations of the same mystery. We have 
seen how the early liturgies apply St. Paul’s exhorta- 
tion that the Christian offer his body as a living 
sacrifice to the ritual oblation. But the martyrs were 
living embodiments of that exhortation. The Fathers 
often interpret the dual significance of St. Paul’s 
words in order to convey that relation between 
mysteriurn and martyrium of which we spoke in an 
earlier chapter. 

Of particular interest in this connection are two 
sermons which Peter Chrysologus of Ravenna de- 
livered on the passage in Romans, chapter 12. He re- 
minds his flock that they are partakers of the regal 
priesthood of Christ and must therefore imitate his 
sacrifice. As Christ was at once victim and high 


priest, so his faithful must also immolate themselves. 
The bishop of Ravenna is referring to the eucha- 
ristic oblation, but he illustrates its sacramental mean- 
ing by reminding his audience of the passion of the 
martyrs. 

According to this vision, the offertory procession 
became a mystical procession of martyrs. In this con- 
nection we recall the magnificent Inlatio from the 
Feast of the Baptist’s Beheading in the Missale 
Gothiewny quoted in an earher chapter, in which the 
believers are envisaged as offering the sacred head of 
St. John on the altar. It is also significant that the 
faithful, in the prayer of self-immolation of the 
Roman rite, impersonate the Three Children in the 
fiery furnace by repeating their words.*^® 

“What the table of the mighty is, we know,** 
writes St. Augustine, “it is the table where the body 
and blood of Christ are bemg offered. He who ap- 
proaches this table must offer the same. And what 
does It mean to offer the same? As Christ gave his 
life for us, so we must give our lives for our breth- 
ren.** “That is what the blessed martyrs did in burn- 
ing love. And if we do not want to celebrate their 
memory in vain, if we do not want to come in vain 
to the meal at which they satisfied themselves, we 
have to follow their example and prepare something 
similar; that is why we celebrate the memory of 
the martyrs on this table. . . .** Because Christ of- 
fered his suffering as a repast, only those who imitate 
his passion are truly partakers of his body and blood: 
“Coenam suam dedit, passionem suam dedit; ille 
satuaratur, qui imitatur.***'*' These words explain 
why the martyrs are commemorated at every 
Mass: the oblation of the faithful becomes a true 
sacrifice only if he is “in the communion** of the 
true imitators of Christ. 

But the martyrs recall not only the sacrificial na- 
ture of the oblation but also its eschatological sig- 
nificance. In his hymn to the eighteen martyrs of 
Zaragossa, the Spanish poet, Prudentius, paints a 
grandiose vision of the Last Judgment. In that hour, 
he says, every Christun city will send out its mar- 
tyrs to meet the Divine King. Each will carry the in- 
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struments of his martyrdom as a sacred gift of propi- 
tiation.^*’^ 

This vision of the Christian poet, it will be real- 
ized, was not entirely one of things to come. It be- 
came mystically present at every Mass. The eucha- 
ristic drama, as we saw, re-enacts at once the Passion 
and the resurrection of Christ and the death and 
triumph of his martyrs. At the same time, however, 
it is inspired by the Book of Revelation and its vision 
of the last thmgs. As the liturgy is celebrated, the 
basihea becomes the Heavenly Jerusalem, and the 
living congregation joins the heavenly hosts in ado- 
ration of the Lamb. The early Christian experienced 
this communion with the apostles and martyrs in 
the hour of worship as an almost tangible reality.*®^ 
As he commemorated their triumph during Mass, he 
beheld the sublime vision of their entry into the 
Heavenly Jerusalem and into the presence of the 
Divine Kmg. 

The ancient writers evoke this vision time and 
again. In the ancient Gallican rite of the dedication 
of a church the translation of relics into the sanctu- 
ary is accompanied by the hymn “Ambulatis .sancti 
Dei, ingredimini in civitatem.”’"^ The entry of the 
relics into the basilica is here visualized as the entry 
of the saints into the Heavenly City. In a sermon de- 
livered prior to the deposition of relics in his church, 
St. Victncius of Rouen {saec. IV) has elaborated this 
vision. He beholds the majestic procession of mar- 
tyrs, resplendent in robes and jewelry, which sym- 
bolize their virtues, taking possession of the sanc- 
tuary as if the Gospel passage had come to life: 
“Sancti mei fulgebunt sicut sol, in regno Patris.”’*’^ 
In the liturgy the entry of the apostles and martyrs 
into the Heavenly Jerusalem and their arrival before 
the throne of God are not confined to the moment 
when their relics are deposited in the newly dedi- 
cated church. Victncius reminds his listeners that the 
martyrs have ascended the throne of the Redeem- 
er by the sacrifice of their bodies, by the offering of 
their passion; that by this imitation of Christ they 
have really become his body. Hence every re-enact- 
ment of Christ’s immolation in the eucharistic mys- 


tery is also the renewal of the death and transfigura- 
tion of his martyrs, and we behold in the liturgical 
oblation their entry into the Eternal City. The mar- 
tyrs, as the author of the treatise De aleatoribus puts 
It, are present whenever the oblation is deposited 
upon the altar.*®^ 

This IS the significance of the commemoration of 
the apostles and martyrs at the beginning of the 
canon, and we now understand the relation of this 
prayer to the offertory cycle. Like the advent of the 
Magi the mystical procession of saints evokes the 
twofold meaning of the offertory rite as representa- 
tion of the Passion and as anticipation of the eternal 
adoration of the Lamb. The liturgical texts them- 
selves, so restrained, so austere in their language, do 
not reveal this grandiose meanmg of the Communi-- 
cantes entirely. Fortunately, we have the mosaics in 
Sant’ Apollinare which were designed to illuminate 
the liturgy. We must return to them. 

IX 

The mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo arc stage 
decorations, not fully intelhgible unless we know the 
drama for which they were designed. The Christian 
of the sixth century, who saw them as the backdrop 
of the offertory rite m which he himself took active 
part, knew the meaning of these compositions in- 
stantly. Even to him, however, these mosaics must 
have unfolded a vision of unexpected grandeur. 

The processions in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo repre- 
sent the offertory of the congregation. Beginning at 
the entrance of the nave and solemnly following its 
rhythm, the martyrs and virgins reach their goal at 
the end of the nave, i.e., just above the place in front 
of the altar where the faithful surrendered their ob- 
lation during the eucharistic rite.^*’^ The relation of 
the mosaics to the congregation is further indicated 
by a remark of the chronicler Agnellus.**’^ He points 
out that the martyrs are represented parte virorum, on 
the side of the nave assigned to the male congrega- 
tion, while the virgins appear to address themselves 
to the women assembled on the opposite side. In its 
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moral and ascctical appeal, early Christian art may 
not infrequently have taken into consideration the 
division of sexes which the ancient church order pre- 
scribed. The scenes from the Old Testament in Nola, 
which we know from the description of Paulinus, 
were selected and distributed according to the same 
principle."'*^ In Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, however, 
the identification between onlooker and image was 
designed to be not moral but mystical. The congre- 
gation assembled in the basilica knew these saints to 
be with them in the hour of the mystery. 

We have not yet mentioned the feature which 
must have rendered this identification most moving. 
The martyrs and virgins are shown offering crowns; 
the euchanstic bread offered at the altar by the men 
and women of the congregation was also shaped 
like a crown and, as we have seen, actually called 
corona. It was this symbol in all its simplicity which 
revealed the twofold meaning of the offertory which 
we have described. A few words must be said here 
about the symbolism of the crown (Pi. 15). 

For Christians and Jews, as well as for the rest of 
the Hellenistic world, the crown was a symbol of 
immortality and divme glory; hence its function m 
the initiation rites of nearly all the mysteries.”® The 
crown of the Christian martyr has a more specific 
meaning; it singles him out as the victor in the agon, 
“who has fought a good fight” (II Tim. 4-7)- It is 
noteworthy, however, that in our mosaics the mar- 
tyrs appear neither wearmg their crowns on their 
heads nor receiving them from Christ but carrying 
them in their hands. This gesture deserves a word of 
comment, since, among early patristic writers, both 
Minutius Felix and Tertullian attest to its significance. 
The latter’s explanation is of special mterest for us.“* 

In his treatise De corona, Tertullian tells of an oc- 
currence that happened during the distribution of 
the imperial bounty in a Roman army camp. As was 
customary on such occasions, the soldiers had ap- 
peared with their heads crowned with a laurel 
wreath. There was one exception. One of the sol- 
diers carried the crown not on his head but in his 
hand, and, by this gesture alone, Tertullian asserts, he 


made it known to everyone that he was a Christian. 
The consequence of his courage was inevitable. The 
soldier died at the hand of the executioner and thus 
earned “the white crown of martyrdom.” Tertul- 
lian continues as follows: 

“Blush, ye fellow soldiers of his, henceforth not 
to be condemned even by him but by some soldier 
of Mithras who, at his initiation in the gloomy 
cavern . . . when, at the sword’s point a crown is 
presented to him, as though in mimicry of martyr- 
dom, and thereupon is put upon his head, is admon- 
ished to resist and cast it off, and, if you like, transfer 
it to his shoulder, saying that Mithras is his crown. 
And thenceforth he is never crowned; and he had 
that for a mark to show who he is, if anywhere he be 
subjected to trial in respect to his religion and he is at 
once believed to be a soldier of Mithras if he throws 
the crown away — if he says that in his God he has 
his crown.” 

What is remarkable about this curious passage is 
not only the spirit of rivalry between Christianity 
and Mithraism which it suggests. It shows that the 
ritual and imagery which the mystery religions 
shared often were derived from the political cere- 
monial of the ancient world. The gesture by which 
TertuUian’s martyr acknowledges his allegiance to 
Christ recalls the presentation of the aurum coronari-^ 
um to the Roman emperor. The oblations of the 
martyrs and virgins in Sant* Apollinare Nuovo are 
likewise inspired by the secular pageant. In fact, it is 
not only the mdividual figure but also the proces- 
sions, in their entirety, which here reflect the epiphany 
ceremomal of Hellemstic ruler-worship. We have 
only to compare the mosaics with descriptions of the 
pageant which greeted the advent of the earthly 
monarch to perceive the similarity: the population 
of the city went out to greet the sovereign, dressed 
in white robes and carrying golden crowns or, 
occasionally, certain sacred objects. The order of 
these processions indicated the social order of the 
population, precedence being conceded either to 
the great pohtical dignitaries of the city or to the 
priesthood.”* 
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Now we have seen that the processions of virgins 
and martyrs in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, like the “lit- 
erary” processions of the liturgical canons, also ob- 
served the hierarchical order of the saints represent- 
ed. The same is true of the order in which the mem- 
bers of the Christian congregation in the basilica 
carried their gifts to the altar. They were reminded 
by the images of the white-robed martyrs and vir- 
gins above them that the liturgical procession, too, 
had an eschatological meaning. 

Early Christian vision of the Second Advent was 
profoundly affected by the Hellenistic epiphany rite. 
St. Paul’s description of the Lord’s appearance on 
the Day of Judgment and of the living, the dead, and 
the risen gomg out to meet him borrows its imagery 
from that secular ceremonial,”^ and so does early 
Christian art in illustrating the prophecy of the 
apostle and enlarging upon it. As renderings of the 
eschatological motif, the processions in Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo are not without parallel. Apostles car- 
rying crowns appear in the fifth-century Baptistry 
of the Orthodox in Ravenna and in the sixth-century 
basilica of Parenzo; the composition in SS. Cosmas e 
Damiano in Rome is the most magnificent among 
many similar compositions which attest to the im- 
portance of the vision of the parousia in the ancient 
liturgies.”^ A slight variation of the theme was pre- 
sented by the mosaics with which Sixtus III (432- 
40) adorned the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome.”^ Here, as in the vision of Prudentius, the 
martyrs appeared with the instruments of their pas- 
sion; as the inscription would indicate, however, the 
martyrs were seen approaching the Virgin, a theme 
especially fitting in this church, which was to be a 
monument to Mary’s dignity as Mother of God, 
which the Council of Ephesus had just proclaimed. 
In representing the Virgin as receiving the homage 
of martyrs, the mosaics in Santa Maria Maggiore 
seem to have been an interesting antecedent to those 
in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, although these are unique 
both in their expheit relation to the hturgy and in 
their linking of the epiphany processions of the mar- 
tyrs to the Advent of the Magi. It is this feature which 


O R T R E S S 

conveys the mystical and liturgical significance of 
the oblation as the aurum coronarium offered to the 
Divine King. The advent scene has been heavily re- 
stored. But the analogy of early Christian iconog- 
raphy suggests that here, too, the first of the Magi 
may have been depicted offering a crown. This ob- 
ject would have made the relation between the Magi 
and the martyrs even more explicit. 

The mosaic on the opposite wall conveys the re- 
lation of martyrdom to the liturgical sacrifice. Fac- 
ing the advent of the Magi is Christ enthroned — an 
image of unforgettable grandeur — surrounded by 
four angels.”^ The scene is like an illustration of the 
Introit for the Sunday within the Octave of the 
Epiphany: “Upon a high throne I saw a Man sit- 
ting, whom a multitude of Angels adored singing 
together: ‘Behold him the name of whose empire 
is to eternity’ ” (Pis. 30, 41). 

Into Christ’s presence St. Martin introduces the 
host of martyrs. The pre-eminence given to this 
saint is justifiable, in view of the fact that Arch- 
bishop Agncllus dedicated the basilica to him. It is 
not impossible, however, that here, too, as m the 
Advent mosaic, restorations have not left the orig- 
inal composition intact. A Franciscan chronicler of 
the late sixteenth century, entirely reliable other- 
wise, mentions explicitly that the procession of 
martyrs was headed not by St. Martm but by St. 
Stephen and that the title saint occupied the second 
place. This assertion appears all the more likely, since 
the present mosaic seems to leave a slight gap be- 
tween the figures of Christ and St. Martin”’ (Pi. 44). 

The image of the protomartyr in this place would 
have been eminently appropriate. He enjoyed a spe- 
cial cult in Ravenna, and his place in the veneration 
of the entire church is indicated by the ancient lit- 
anies in which he almost invariably — and most fit- 
tingly — opens the “hterary processions” of mar- 
tyrs.”* As we have seen, in the Roman hturgy it is 
St. Stephen who conveys the mystical meaning of 
the liturgical oblation as an imitation of Christ’s 
sacrifice: the Secret a on his feast draws that parallel 
between martyrdom and the devotion of the faith- 
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fill of which the corona is the symbol. In Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo the figure of the protomartyr offering 
Christ the crown of his martyrdom would have con- 
veyed the second, ascetical meaning of the offertory 
rite as imitation of Christ’s sacrifice. 

The early church conceived Christ as the first mar- 
tyr. The ancient sacramentaries convey this thought 
no less than does patristic Uterature.”^ And the 
Passion cycle of Sant’ Apolhnare Nuovo is but one 
example of the expression of this thought in art. ""'In 
a sense — and this idea is expressed frequently — 
Christ is indeed the only martyr.*” For his imitators, 
the martyrs, merely partake of his Passion and res- 
urrection; their glory would be impossible without 
his. Of this idea the crown of martyrdom is an ex- 
pression; it is the crown with which Christ has been 
rewarded and which he alone may wear. Early 
Christian art has suggested this idea by transforming 
the crown of thorns into the crown of martyrdom, 
more frequently by placing a crown over Christ’s 
head but also by depicting the martyrs not wearmg 
the crown but offering it to Christ in the very ges- 
ture which Tertullian demanded.*” The pseudo- 
Augustinian commentary on the Book of Revela- 
tion explains the theological significance of this ges- 
ture by pointing out that the Elders “cast their 
crowns” before the throne of God (4:10) in order 
to honor him to whom their glory is entirely due.*^^ 
Hence the oblation of the martyr’s crown indicates 
not only the imitative nature of the sacrifice but also 
the doctrine that man can accomplish nothing on 
his own and that, even in his sacrifice, he merely re- 
turns to God what he has received by grace. 

The Transfiguration mosaic in Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe conveys the theology of the consecratory act; 
the procession mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 
that of the offertory. Since the apse of this sanctuary 
had already collapsed when the chronicler Agnellus 
wrote his description, we cannot know for certain 
what subject was represented there. It is all the more 
fortunate that, in the nave of the one basilica and in 
the sanctuary of the other, the two compositions 
have survived which convey the acts of the Uturgical 


drama to which the two parts of a church are dedi- 
cated. Between works of such quality no comparison 
is possible or useful. But we have to devote a few 
remarks to the artistic aspects of the mosaics in Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo, since it is not the dignity of the 
subject matter alone but, above all, the mode of its 
expression which accounts for the beauty of a work 
of art. 

X 

The language of these mosaics is remarkable, 
above all, for its restraint. The processions of virgins 
and martyrs are completely integrated into the archi- 
tecture, they follow the rhythm of the columns 
which support the arcades; but by doing so they 
transform the architecture itself into an offertory 
procession. The oblation of crowns is a motif of ut- 
most simplicity, as if the basic meaning of the 
rhythm was not to be disturbed. The very slight 
variations at the head of the processions — Epiphany 
on the one side and what might be described as the 
image of Imitation on the other — are sufficient to 
bestow upon that simple processional pattern the full 
grandeur of its twofold meaning. 

We have already spoken of the biblical sources of 
the concept of imitation. It is noteworthy that the 
very language of the Bible presents it under a defi- 
nite physical image the Pharisees observe angrily 
that “the whole world goes after [Christ]” (John 
12 : 19); Christ himself calls the imitation a “coming 
after me” (Matt. 16:24; Luke 9:23); Peter asserts 
that by suffering for the gospel we “follow Christ’s 
steps,” being converted to the shepherd and bishop 
of souls (I Pet. 2:21 and 25). The same image occurs 
in the Gospel of St.John. Christ is the shepherd who 
“goes before them, and his sheep follow him because 
they know his voice” (10:4). In other words, the 
imitation of Christ, of which the offertory is the 
mystical realization, appears in the language of the 
New Testament under the image of the same proces- 
sional pattern that the Uturgical rite prescribed. The 
procession of martyrs in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo con- 
veys this meaning of the oblation, just as the virgins 
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convey its eschatological significance as a pageant 
greeting the epiphany of the Divine King. The sim- 
plicity of this language is as admirable as is its poetic 
sensitivity. 

The restraint of the mosaics is also due to their 
function as settings for the liturgical drama. They 
are not meant to be complete, and they reveal their 
full significance and their life only when the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice is bemg celebrated in the basilica. They 
have necessarily appeared dry and monotonous and 
awkward to the cicerones of the nineteenth century, 
who did not realize that they were gazing at the 
decorations of an empty stage.”'’ But if one looks at 
these mosaics while the liturgy is being enacted, one 
realizes that its solemn testimony is also that of the 
virgins and martyrs, who suddenly seem to gain life 
and to unfold before us the vision of the Celestial 
City. 

We spoke of the way m which each of these com- 
positions addresses itself to one part of the congrega- 
tion. To each of them they seem to convey that 
meaning of their sacrifice to which their natures 
must be particularly sensitive. The epiphany motif 
IS stronger in the procession of virgins. In the beauty 
of their bridal garments they seem to appeal to the 
women of sixth-century Ravenna to follow the 
wise virgins who went out to meet the heavenly 
bridegroom. The bridal image is in the ancient lit- 
urgies particularly associated with the idea of 
Christ’s parousia, his mysterious advent at the hour 
of the sacrifice. At the end of the Armenian liturgy 
there occurs the following hymn: “Mother of faith, 
thou shrme of holy spousals, heavenly bridccham- 
ber, home of thme immortal bridegroom who hath 
adorned thee forever: a marvellous second heaven 
art thou from glory to glory exalted, which by the 
laver dost regenerate us children radiant like the 
light, Thou that dost distribute this spotless bread 
and givest us to drink this pure blood. ...” After 
all have partaken of communion, the chant con- 
tinues: “Our God and our Lord hath appeared to 
us. Blessed is he that cometh m the name of the 
Lord.””^ 


The Christian mystery, in analogy to the hieros 
games of the pagan mysteries, is here conceived as 
the wedding feast of the heavenly bridegroom, who 
adorns his bride, the soul, with the resplendent gar- 
ment of the resurrection. The thought occurs also 
m the Nestorian liturgy: “O ye that have been in- 
vited by the great purpose to the living marriage 
feast. . . .””7 xhe bridechamber where the sacred 
union takes place is the sanctuary of the basilica. In 
his exposition of the liturgical rite, Narsai describes 
the sanctuary “as a type of the kingdom of God 
which our Lord entered”: “A beauteous bride- 
chamber He has fitted on earth for a type of that 
which is above, that they may delight therein mysti- 
cally until the end.””^ 

The procession of virgin martyrs in Sant* Apol- 
linare Nuovo presents the eschatological meaning 
of the liturgy as a bridal vision, inviting the women 
of Ravenna to approach the sanctuary as the wise 
virgins who go out to meet the Spouse on the Day 
of Judgment. This appeal to feminine experience, 
this divination of an insight of which perhaps only 
the feminme psyche is capable, occurs occasionally 
also in the ancient homiletical literature.”^ The 
mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo are the most 
beautiful artistic evidence of the active share which 
Christian worship assigned to every member of the 
ancient church; they also reflect a concept of man 
which called not only upon the intellect but upon 
human nature in its entirety to experience and to 
live the mysteries of redemption (Pi. 34). 

This appeal of the mosaics is partly due to the 
skill with which Archbishop Agnellus made use of 
the older works that he found in the basilica. Our 
difficulty m finding the incision which separates his 
mosaics from those of his Arian predecessors is proof 
of a very great achievement on his part. Joined to 
the thirty-two older figures in the zone above, the 
procession seems to present “the society of patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles and martyrs” with whom 
Leo the Great had exhorted the faithful to behold the 
glory of the Epiphany. The Advent of the Magi, in 
turn, is as intimately linked to the procession of vir- 
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gm martyrs as it is to the two christological scenes 
above: The bridal motif is like a reflection of the 
hturgy which envisages the Epiphany as the hieros 
gamos of the church and her celestial bridegroom. 
The Wedding at Cana and the Multiplication of the 
Loaves belonged likewise m the Epiphany cycle; 
the Galilean and Mozarabic liturgies mention these 
miracles along with the advent of the Magi as the 
mysteries of this feast, and the same thought occurs 
in a celebrated Epiphany hymn which is in all prob- 
ability the work of St. Ambrose of Milan.^-**’ On the 
other hand, the Weddmg at Cana fits beautifully 
into the bridal motif of the entire left wall. It is not 
impossible that even the mosaics that date back to 
the Arian epoch of the basilica take cognizance of 
the fact that this side of the nave was reserved for 
the women of the congregation: besides the Wed- 
ding at Cana, the Woman of the Issue of Blood, the 
Samaritan Woman, and the Widow’s Mite carry a 
special message to the female observer. Even if this 
was not the original intention, however, Agnellus’ 
procession of virgms blends beautifully into these 
representations. 

The same is true for the opposite wall. Certainly, 
the contemplation of Christ’s Passion, the Imitatio 
Christi, is not the concern of men only. Neverthe- 
less, the mosaics render the Passion in what might 
also be called a “heroic” way, which seems to stress 
the virtues of courage and undaunted confession, by 
which that age and society would expect men rather 
than women to give testimony to the truth. Here, 
again, the procession of martyrs and the Passion cy- 
cle complement each other. 

XI 

The restraint, the simplicity, and the wise and 
sensitive adaptation of these mosaics to the existing 
architecture and decoration of the basilica do not yet 
explain entirely the secret power with which they 
move us. This seems to be due also to the fact that 
they convey the meaning of the Christian faith in 
terms of the elementary experience which all human 


beings share and in which all religious faith may 
origmatc: the experience of death. An enemy of 
Christianity like Emperor Julian the Apostate was 
not altogether wrong when he pointed to the cult of 
tombs as one of the main characteristics of the young 
faith. The monuments of the ancient church re- 
mind us consistently that we can understand the 
message of redemption only if we can understand 
the meaning of death. This knowledge is conveyed 
by the architecture of the Christian sanctuaries as 
well as by the images which adorn them. Recent 
discoveries have shown how much not only the 
domed church of the East but even the Christian 
basilica owes to sepulchral architecture. And, 
among the mosaics we have discussed in this essay, 
both those of San Vitale and those of Sant* Apolli- 
nare in Classe betray the influence of funerary image- 
ry. Even more obvious is this derivation m Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo. In the christological cycles and 
m the procession of martyrs the use of mortuary 
imagery appears significant and deliberate. 

Both the advent of the Magi and the processions 
of apostles and martyrs approaching Christ have 
often been represented on early Christian sarcophagi, 
as well as in the catacombs. ^ Of special interest for 
us IS a number of sarcophagi in Ravenna which un- 
doubtedly had been completed by the tune that the 
mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo were executed. 

On the front of the sarcophagus of the exarch 
Isaacius in San Vitale there are represented the three 
Magi, hurrying with their gifts into the presence of 
the Mother of God. The infant Christ upon her 
knees extends his hands to receive their offerings. As 
patristic exegesis indicates, the advent of the Magi 
may symbolize the advent of the blessed soul in 
heaven. The reason for this interpretation will be 
given presently. That this is the meaning of the 
scene on the sarcophagus is shown by the represen- 
tations on the remaining sides; the left end shows 
the Raising of Lazarus, the right one, Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den, both frequently employed in Christian 
mortuary art as images of resurrection. The back 
is adorned by the labarum between fruit-bearing 
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palm trees and peacocks — the early Christian sym- 
bols of eternal life.^^^ 

Processions of apostles or martyrs with the crowns 
of martyrdom occur frequently on Roman sarcoph- 
agi, though not on the sarcophagi of Ravenna 
which have survived/^^ Several of these, however, 
represent Christ enthroned in the center, while 
apostles or martyrs, some of whom carry crowns 
and others the cross as the scepter of their triumph, 
are seen approaching Christ from either side. The 
most interesting and beautiful of these is the so- 
called ‘‘Rinaldo” sarcophagus in Ravenna Cathe- 
draL^^^ Here Christ is depicted seated upon a moun- 
tain. That the scene is laid in Paradise is indicated by 
the four rivers emerging from the rock. The repre- 
sentation is in several aspects quite similar to the cen- 
tral mosaic in San Vitale. The Lord holds a book 
in his left hand (though not closed, as in San Vitale, 
but open), and it has justly been remarked that this 
motif— ‘'the book of life of the Lamb’' (Rev. 21:27) 
— belongs in the iconography of the Last Judgment. 
It seems to have its prototype, however, in the cere- 
monial of imperial Rome. On the Marcus column 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius is depicted receiving 
a delegation from the East. In his left hand he holds 
a volumen^ “undoubtedly the text of a treaty con- 
cluded with the barbarians. With his right he 
seems to be distributing gifts. 

It will be noticed that the apostles approaching 
Christ from either side incline their bodies in a ges- 
ture of reverence which resembles that with which 
the ambassadors receive the gifts of Marcus Aurelius 
and also, incidentally, that of the Three Magi. Fur- 
thermore, the barbarians receive the imperial gifts 
with veiled hands: the apostles carry their crowns in 
the same manner.^^^ It is not altogether clear, how- 
ever, whether these crowns are received or offered. 
One is at first inclined to suppose the latter. But 
the analogy with the mosaic in San Vitale, as well as 
Christ's gesture, suggests that he has just distributed 
the reward- The ambivalence of the representation 
may well arise from the ambivalence of the crown 


symbolism, which is at once heavenly reward and 
token of man's devotion (cf. Pi. 45, c). 

Two other features of the relief deserve considera- 
tion. The representation of Christ enthroned recalls 
the imperial ceremony of distribution of the con- 
oiarium as depicted on the Arch of Constantme. 
Here, too, the emperor is shown seated on a throne 
in the center, while on either side senators stand 
ready to receive his bounty in the folds of their 
togas. The analogy between such secular repre- 
sentations and the sarcophagus, the sources of which 
will occupy us later, is even more marked in a repre- 
sentation on the base of the Emperor Theodosius’ 
obelisk in Constantinople {ca. a.d. 400). Here the 
emperor is represented distributing victory crowns 
to the winners in the circus games.^'^^ The escha- 
tological content of the scene on the Rinaldo sar- 
cophagus is indicated not only by the Book of 
Life and the “seat of majesty" (cf Matt 25:31) on 
which Christ is seated but also by the palm trees and 
the clouds behind him. According to St. Paul's 
eschatological vision (I Thess. 4: 17), the blessed will 
be taken up together “in the clouds to meet Christ, 
into the air: and so shall we be always with the 
Lord." The relief, however, blends this scene with 
the other image which the apostle has evoked so 
often — the coronation with the crown of glory as a 
symbol of the heavenly reward. The fusion of the 
two motifs is, very likely, no invention of Christian 
art; it had already appeared in the resurrection hymn 
of Ephrem Syrus, which preceded the Ravenna sar- 
cophagi by a century. This vision, no doubt, facili- 
tated the interpretation of the advent of the Magi, so 
similar in most iconographical features, as a symbol 
of the soul's advent in heaven^^^ (Pis. 4, 5). 

The translation of these mortuary scenes into the 
Christian sanctuary should not surprise us. The 
church, too, is a tomb: it is the Easter sepulcher not 
only of Christ but also of his saints and, indeed, of 
every Christian. “Yesterday," Gregory Nazianzen 
says, “I suffered with Christ on the Cross. Today I 
am entering into glory with him. I was buried with 
him yesterday, I rise again with him today. Let us 
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be gods for his sake, he became man for 
These words refer to the celebration of Easter, but 
they also describe the experience which underlies 
the entire hturgy of the ancient church. By remind- 
ing the onlooker of this meaning of the Christian 
mystery, the mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo hint 
at the deepest meaning of Christian, perhaps of all, 
religious worship. In order to understand the ulti- 
mate message of these compositions, we must recall 
how similar the experience of death which they con- 
vey is to that which permeates the Christian rite. 

The Hellenistic mysteries not only have in com- 
mon the belief in redemption through imitation or 
impersonation of the god’s myth by the initiate but 
also share the experience and ritual in which that re- 
demption is represented as the initiate’s death and 
his resurrection or rebirth. As a result we find a most 
noteworthy affinity between the rites of mitiation 
and ancient funerary ceremonial. 

This is perhaps most obvious in the mysteries of 
the Egyptian god, Osiris. The ancient religion of 
Egypt has justly been called a ^Veligion of death.” 
In no other religion is the origin of mythology and 
worship in the experience of death more apparent. 
The striking similarities between Egyptian funerary 
rites and the cult of Osiris have their reason in the 
avowed purpose of transforming the dead into an- 
other Osiris. The dead man here “impersonates” the 
dead god in order to participate in the god’s mythi- 
cal resurrection. On Egyptian tombs we read in- 
scriptions like am Osiris.” The Book of the Dead, 
the oldest of funerary liturgies, evokes this identity 
of the God and the dead in a language which recalls 
the paradigmatic prayers of the early church: . . 
who didst make Osiris to be victorious over his ene- 
mies, make thou [here follows the name of the dead] 
to be victorious over his enemies.”''^^ 

One may ask whether the myth is really the 
source of the funerary ritual or whether the ritual 
has not created the myth. Is not the image of the 
dying and rising Osiris the objectivation of the ex- 
perience of fear and hope which, since the dawn of 
mankind, has moved every human heart in the pres- 


ence of death? However that may be, it should be 
borne in mind that funerary rites are life-giving 
rites. Enactment of the god’s funeral must therefore 
impart new Hfe to the dead for whom it was cele- 
brated or even for the living, who in this funerary 
ceremony impersonated the god. 

The Hellenistic mysteries do not conceive the re- 
demption of the initiate as taking place only after 
death. As he impersonates the god’s death and resur- 
rection in the sacred drama, the divine life is be- 
stowed upon him even while he is still on earth. But 
this rebirth is the result of death. The initiate dies in 
order to be reborn; his initiation is in some decisive 
aspects his burial. 

The ceremony of initiation makes the novice ex- 
perience the horrors of death. He may either enact 
the god’s sacrificial death or his migration through 
the shadows of the underworld. But at the end of 
this fearful ritual he beholds the vision of eternal 
bliss, and it is this vision which is evidence of his 
transfiguration into the risen god. (This transforma- 
tion through ecstatic vision, incidentally, is one of 
the profoundest insights of religious experience. It 
may be recalled that, in the Divine Comedy, Dante’s 
gradual ascent from hell through purgatory to 
heaven is not the description of an eschatological 
panorama but the confession of the gradual illumina- 
tion of the poet’s soul, a metamorphosis not unlike 
that of Apuleius. The spiritual journey begins on 
Good Friday and ends on Easter Sunday; it is wholly 
related to the mystery of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection, which the church celebrates during these 
days.) 

The Christian rite of initiation is baptism. We 
have already described this sacrament as a funerary 
rite. The catechumen is buried in the baptismal font 
as in a tomb. Emerging from it, he received a white 
robe. The white robe figures in many Hellenistic 
rites of initiation but seems to have its origin in fu- 
nerary ritual, where its symbolic and magical mean- 
ing is certain. The dead man is buried in a white 
garment as a magical image of the heavenly body he 
is to “put on” at the time of the resurrection. In the 
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mysteries the white robe denotes the initiate’s resur- 
rection and, more precisely, his transfiguration into 
the risen god. The resplendent robe which Lucius re- 
ceives in Apuleius’ Golden /l5S identifies him with 
his god.*'*® It has the same significance in the Chris- 
tian baptism: “All you,” writes St. Paul (Gal. 3 -.27), 
“who have been baptized in Christ, have put on 
Christ.” The old man has died in the font, Christ has 
risen. The Christian has received the garment of res- 
urrection. “Receive the white garment,” the priest 
says in bestowing this gift upon the newly baptized, 
“which mayest thou wear without stain before the 
judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou 
mayest have life everlasting.” 

What renders such mortuary symbolism particu- 
larly meaningful is the fact that the newly baptized 
represents not only Christ’s resurrection on Easter 
morning but his own future resurrection from the 
dead. This is apparent in the beautiful response from 
the nocturnal office of Saturday after Easter: Isti 
sunt agni novelli, qui annuntiaverunt, alleluja: modo 
venerunt ad fontes. Repleti sunt claritate, alleluja, 
alleluja. In conspectu Agni amicti sunt stohs albis, 
et palmae in manibus eorum.” 

The vision, of course, is that of the great multi- 
tude described in the Book of Revelation (7:9). 
“clothed with white robes, and palms m their 
hands,” whom the “Lamb has led to the fountains of 
life.” That the neophytes are here compared to those 
who have washed their robes white in the blood of 
the lamb is significant. The Saturday after Easter, 
the Sabhatim in albis, was the last day on which the 
neophytes wore their white garments. The liturgy 
of this day emphasizes the symbolic meaning of this 
garb. Paul’s words to the Galatians are quoted in 
the Communio. But the other hturgical texts of the 
day make it clear that the robe of Christ refers not 
only to the catechumen’s resurrection from the 
baptismal font but also to his future resurrection 
from the dead. It is as if the liturgy of the day on 
which the insignia of resurrection are worn for the 
last time seeks to link this rebirth with that which the 
Christian expects on the Day of Judgment. Hence 
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the frequent parallels between baptism and resur- 
rection: 

Collect: “Grant, we beseech thee, almighty God, 
that we who have reverently celebrated the Easter 
festival, may deserve through it to arrive at eternal 
joys.” 

Sccreta: “Grant us, we beseech thee, O Lord, ever 
to rejoice in these Paschal mysteries: that the con- 
tinued work of redemption may be to us a source of 
perpetual joy.” 

This prayer super oblata deserves special attention. 
The neophyte’s first participation in the eucharistic 
meal followed immediately upon baptism."'* Our 
prayer is still an echo of the feehngs with which the 
newly baptized, in the white robes of the risen, ap- 
proached the divine meal. They could not but recall 
the words of the Book of Revelation: “Blessed are 
they that are called to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb” (19:9). It is no coincidence that the liturgy 
of the Saturday in albis envisages the Christian mys- 
tery as a preparation for the heavenly meal in the 
Kingdom of God. At the same time, however, the 
prayer states explicitly that the joy of the paschal 
mysteries and the perpetual joy that is to come are 
not separated by a chasm but that death and resur- 
rection of the faithful are “contmued” in the sacri- 
ficial oblation of Christ whenever the eucharistic 
mystery is celebrated. This rite thus becomes the 
confirmation of Paul’s words that the Christian is 
“renewed day by day” (II Cor. 4: 16). And we may 
ask whether in this sense the Mass, hke baptism, is 
not a funerary rite, the Christian’s burial and resur- 
rection. 

The time concept of the mysteries conceived the 
sacred events enacted as present hie et nunc. On 
Christmas and on Easter Sunday the liturgy speaks 
of Christ’s birth and resurrection as occurring to- 
day. In one ancient liturgical prayer the Mass is re- 
ferred to as the original act of redemption.*^’ The 
ancient idea of imitation, furthermore, conceived 
these sacred events as mysteriously real in the faith- 
ful. This twofold experience estabUshed a secret cor- 
respondence between the mystery of Christ’s death 
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and the death of the faithful. It assigned to the eu- 
charistic drama its place in the Christian funeral; and 
the mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection be- 
came also the mystery of the resurrection of the 
dead. 

The apocryphal Acts of Matthew have the follow- 
ing legend concerning the apostle’s death: Having 
put the saint to death, the king “had a coffin made of 
iron and sealed it with lead, and privately put it on a 
ship at midnight and sank it in the sea. All night the 
brethren watched at the palace gate”; at dawn a 
voice came: commanding the bishop of the city, 
Plato, to take the gospel and the psalter and go to 
the east of the palace and sing Alleluia, and read the 
gospel and to “offer up the bread and the vine . . . 
and communicate with me, as the Lord Jesus showed 
us the offering that is above, on the third day after 
he rose. So it was done, and the chanter went up on 
a great stone and sang: Precious m the sight of the 
Lord. ... I slept and rose up again. . . . And they 
answer: Shall not the sleeper awake? . . . Now will 
I arise, saith the Lord. Alleluia. They read the gospel 
and made the offering. It was about the sixth hour, 
and Plato looked out to sea seven stadia away, and 
lo, Matthew standing on the sea between two men 
in bright apparel. . . 

It is obvious that the recital of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion has here effected the resurrection of the apostle. 
The thought of this immediate participation of the 
dead m the resurrection of Christ occurs many times 
in the ancient liturgies.'^^ A liturgical prayer m the 
Apostolic Constitutions asks that the dead be granted 
a part in the mystery of Christ’s resurrection, that 
they may rise with him.'*^" The Nestorian liturgy has 
the following passage: “Lo all the departed lay down 
in thine hope that in the glorious resurrection thou 
mightest raise them up in glory.”'^* The idea is al- 
ways implicit that, since Christ’s resurrection is pres- 
ently taking place in the mystery rite, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead will also be effected at that moment. 
This idea has influenced both the Christian funerary 
rite and the eucharistic liturgy itself, or rather it led 
to a significant affinity between them. 


The Apostolic Constitutions, which are no later 
than A.D. 400, already prescribe Masses for the dead 
on the third, eighth, and fortieth days after his death; 
counting from Christ’s death, these dates correspond 
to his resurrection, his appearance among the dis- 
ciples, and his Ascension. The correspondence is 
undoubtedly deliberate. In the Roman rite the same 
thought appears both in the Mass of the dead and in 
the eucharistic liturgy itself. We first quote the rele- 
vant passages from the Mass of the dead. 

Collect: “O God, who art ever ready to have 
mercy and to spare, we humbly beseech thee in be- 
half of the soul of thy servant . . . whom thou hast 
this day called out of this world, that thou wouldst 
not deliver him [her] into the hands of the enemy, 
nor forget him forever, but command the holy an- 
gels to take him and lead him to the home of para- 
dise, that forasmuch as in thee he put his hope and 
trust he may not endure the pains of hell, but may 
come to the possession of eternal joys.” 

The Lesson gives Paul’s vision of Christ’s Epiph- 
any for the resurrection of the dead with which we 
are already familiar. It is of interest that the lesson for 
All Souls’ Day, which is intimately related to the 
liturgy of the dead, gives the other Pauline vision of 
the Resurrection (I Cor., chap. 15), in which the 
apostle predicts that man’s corruptible body “must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immor- 
tality” — again the vision of new life as the garment 
of immortality put on by the dead. The Gospel nar- 
rates the resurrection of Lazarus. 

Ojfertory: “O Lord Jesus Christ, King of Glory, 
deliver the souls of all the faithful departed from the 
pains of hell and from the deep pit: deliver them 
from the mouth of the lion, that hell may not swal- 
low them up, and they may not fall into darkness; 
but may the holy standard bearer Michael introduce 
them to the holy light: Which thou didst promise of 
old to Abraham and to his seed. We offer to thee, O 
Lord, sacrifice of praise and prayers: do thou receive 
them in behalf of those souls whom wc commem- 
orate this day: grant them, O Lord, to pass from 
death to life.” 
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Super oblata: “Look favorably, we beseech thee, 
O Lord, upon the offerings we make on behalf of 
the soul of thy servant N., that being cleansed by 
heavenly remedies, it may rest in thy mercy. “ 

Communio: “May light eternal shine upon them, 
O Lord, with thy saints, for ever, because thou art 
merciful.” 

Three facts are noteworthy in these texts: they in- 
voke the image of the dead’s resurrection. This resur- 
rection is envisaged as taking place not in the future 
but in the hour in which the sacrifice in commemo- 
ration of the dead is being enacted. In this sacrifice 
the mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection 
blends imperceptibly into the mystery of the resur- 
rection of the deceased. 

This is particularly noticeable in the offertory, 
which has been preserved in its ancient form. The 
text has caused a good many difficulties, since it 
seems to invoke the redemption even of those who 
already are in hell.**^^ But we have already seen that 
such time concepts have no meaning in the religious 
experience of the ancient church: the prayer is en- 
visaged as being offered for the dying, at a moment, 
as it were, in which God’s judgment is still pending; 
it retams its character even if said after man’s death. 

A further explanation is suggested, however, by 
the mystical identification between the soul of the 
dead and the sacrifice offered. St. Michael, whom 
the canon of the eucharistic rite invokes as the angel 
of the sacrifice, also appears here as the psychopompos 
who conveys the soul to heaven. These two offices 
of the archangel are in reahty one, since the soul of 
man partakes of Christ’s resurrection, of which the 
sacrifice is the sacramental realization. 

The dead are present not only in the Mass offered 
on their behalf but in every eucharistic rite. It would 
not be altogether incorrect to say that, like the mar- 
tyrs, those who have departed in the Lord are pres- 
ent in the Christian mystery, with this difference, 
however, that, whereas the transfiguration of the 
saints is celebrated, that of the other dead is requested 
in the prayers of the eucharistic drama. In virtue of 
this solemn function every Mass is a funerary, or, 


rather, a life-giving, rite: “with this sacrifice the 
priest absolves all the departed for it has the power 
to vanquish death.”*^^ The mystery of redemption 
transfigures all Christians, the martyrs and saints no 
less than the departed. Hence all are present at its en- 
actment, all are commemorated after the sacred ob- 
lation; and hence, also, the sepulchral symbohsm 
employed in the representations of these martyrs in 
the offertory mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo.^^^ 

The Roman Canon, like that of Milan and, in all 
probability, that of Ravenna, divides its martyrs into 
two distinct groups. The first, as we saw, is men- 
tioned immediately after the offertory as being “in 
communion” with those who offer. The second 
group of martyrs, which includes all the virgins 
mentioned in the canon, appears in the “Nobis 
quoque,” a prayer which follows after the consecra- 
tion and immediately after the prayer for the dead 
and is, in fact, as directly related to it as the Com- 
municantes is to the oblation. 

It is noteworthy that the later prayers of interces- 
sion follow immediately upon the solemn invoca- 
tion of Christ’s death and resurrection; that they ask 
that not only the dead but also the living members of 
the congregation may enjoy the communion with 
the martyrs; and that here, as in the Communicantes , 
this communion is envisaged as an event not of the 
future but of the present. The moment of the conse- 
cration realizes the Resurrection of Christ and of his 
faithful united in his Mystical Body; and, as the 
sacrifice ascends heavenward, there is unfolded the 
vision of the Resurrection, when not only “the dead 
who are in Christ” but also “we who arc alive, who 
are left, shall be taken up together with them in the 
clouds to meet Christ.” 

The separation of the two commemorative prayers 
of intercession in the Roman rite has caused much 
speculation, all the more since these prayers form a 
solid chain in most of the other Uturgies and since, in 
the Byzantine as well as in the Syro-Monophysite 
rites, their place is after the consecration. We 
should like to suggest that the different arrangement 
in the Roman rite finds its explanation in the dramat- 
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ic significance of the different acts of the mystery the dead are commemorated at the moment of con- 
drama and especially in their relation to death and secration because this act denotes Christ’s Advent for 
resurrection. Although, as we have insisted before, the resurrection of the dead.*^^ 
the hturgy conceives Christ’s death and resurrec- This thought also appears in the Eastern liturgies, 
tion as inseparable, the offertory, as the representa- Their consecratory prayers, the so-called epikleseis, 
tion of Christ’s immolation, is more specifically re- invoke the descent of the Holy Ghost not only over 
lated to his death,*^® the consecration {transfguratio) the sacrifice but over the faithful; the fact that these 
to his resurrection. Quite fittmgly, therefore, the are usually mentioned ahead of the sacrifice suggests 
vision of man’s death is also evoked in offertory that the original intent of the epiklesis was the trans- 
prayers. “Lo all the departed lay down in thine hope figuration of the faithful rather than of the sacrifice, 
[the offertory of the Nestorian liturgy reads] that in It is equally significant that the descent of sanctifying 
the glorious resurrection thou mightest raise them grace is here visualized as the descent of the dove of 
up in glory.”^^’ Similarly in the liturgies of the West: the Holy Ghost upon Christ during his baptism in 
the GaUican offertory asks that the dead, as well as the River Jordan. The ritual and imagery of bap- 
the living, may partake of the resurrection of tism is, as we have seen, a mystery of rebirth, of 
Christ.'^® The idea of death is even more pronounced resurrection. Most fittingly, then, the prayer for the 
in the offertory prayers of the Roman rite. resurrection of the faithful follows immediately 

Time and again, the prayers super oblata in the upon the epiklesis; we give but one example from 
Gregorian sacramentary ask that the faithful be the liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites: 
purged from his frailty, that he be absolved from “Forasmuch then, O Lord, as thou hast the power 
the chains of sin, that his body as well as his mind of life and of death and art a God of mercies and of 
be sanctified. The sacrament is envisaged as a medi- love towards mankind, vouchsafe to remember all 
cine; one feels that the chains of sin are also the those who have been well-pleasing unto thee since 
chains of death and that these prayers over the obla- the world began, holy fathers and forefathers, 
tion, like the offertory for the dead, is a prayer for prophets and apostles and John the forerunner and 
resurrection. It is significant that the second Secreta baptist and St. Stephen chief of deacons and first of 
during the season of Lent, which is deeply pervaded martyrs, and the holy and glorious mother of God 
by the fear and experience of death, asks for protec- and ever virgin Mary and all saints: We ask of thee, 
tion from all enemies of body and soul and the glory O Lord great in mercies, who makest possible things 
of the future hfe.*^^ impossible, unite us to the blessed church, number 

But, if the oblation of the sacrifice thus presents us with that church, give us a place through thy 
at once the death of Christ and that of the faithful, grace among the firstborn which are written in heav- 
the transfiguratio of the sacrifice in the moment of en. For for this cause we too remember them that 
consecration evokes the vision of the Resurrection, they too while they stand before thy lofty tribunal 
‘‘In verity,” Narsai says, “did the Lord of the Mys- may remember our misery and poverty and may 
tery rise from the midst of the tomb; and without offer unto thee with us this fearful and unbloody 
doubt the Mystery acquires the power of life. On a sacrifice for the care of them that five . . . and for 
sudden, the bread and wme acquire new life; and the repose of all them that have fallen asleep afore- 
forgiveness of iniquity they give on a sudden to time in the faith of the truth, our fathers and breth- 
them that receive them”;'^^ not only forgiveness of ren.’’^^^ 

iniquity to the living but also the glory of the resur- One might say that the meaning of these Eastern 
rection to the dead: in his famous Expositio brevis prayers of intercession is clearer than that of the 
the Pseudo-Germanus of Paris says explicitly that Roman: the living and the dead are mentioned to- 
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gethcr, and the idea of their communion with the 
saints in the Heavenly City is made more meaning- 
ful by the preceding vision of the epiklesis. The ex- 
planation for this greater intensity or concentration 
is obvious: the Eastern rites, which have postconse- 
cratory prayers of intercession, date from a time — 
after the end of the fourth century— when the offer- 
tory procession of the laity had been abolished.*^^ 
With this exclusion of the laity, the approximation 
of man’s death and resurrection to the death and 
resurrection of Christ at the time of the offertory 
became less meaningful and less palpable. It was 
therefore only consistent to concentrate all prayers 
of intercession in the moment after the epiklesis. 

In the Roman rite, on the other hand, the offer- 
tory procession of the faithful was still in practice 
when the liturgy received its definite shape under 
Gregory the Great. This fact cannot have failed to 
affect profoundly the selection and arrangement of 
the liturgical texts. To the idea of the mystical share 
of the faithful in the death and Passion of Christ the 
offertory procession lent reality and actuality. Hence 
It was only fitting to link the idea of intercession, of 
the communion of the saints, to this act.*^’ But it 
was no less consistent to mention the dead at the 
moment of Christ’s resurrection, i.e., after the sol- 
emn enactment and verbal commemoration of these 
events.'^® As the idea of the sanctification of the 
faithful and the sacrifice receives expression m the 
distinct rites of offertory and consecration (although 
the two sacrifices can in no sense be conceived as 
separate), so the two prayers of intercession in the 
Roman rite must be understood as intimately re- 
lated. Here, too, death is swallowed up in victory. 
If the offertory may be described as a funerary rite, 
expressing the self-mimolation of the faithful in imi- 


tation of the death of Christ and if the moment of 
consecration anticipates the resurrection of the dead 
for the Second Epiphany, the same reality and the 
same experience pervade both parts of the liturgy. 
Man is made to live the mystery of redemption by 
being reminded of the agony of death and by divin- 
ing the glory which he is to inherit. 

Like the liturgy, the mosaics in Sant* Apolhnare 
Nuovo borrow mortuary imagery in order to un- 
fold the vision of the Book of Revelation.*^^ The 
processions of martyrs are those who have washed 
their robes white in the blood of the Lamb, whom 
the Lamb has led to the fountains of the waters of life. 
But they also remind the onlooker of Christ’s own 
words: “. . . the hour cometh wherem all that are in 
the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God. 
And they that have done good things shall come 
forth unto the resurrection of life. . . .” It is the se- 
cret of these mosaics that they make the tremor of 
death the medium through which man perceives the 
vision of his transfiguration, through which he is 
enabled to join the communion of saints even while 
in this life. 

The spiritual and poetical message of the composi- 
tions in Sant’ Apollmare Nuovo transcends the con- 
cern of any particular epoch. In their theological and 
liturgical language, however, they reflect a historical 
moment, less dramatic than that which Maximian 
immortalized m his artistic projects and strangely 
contrasting with these; but this very contrast is of 
great historical significance. If we compare San Vi- 
tale and Sant’ Apolhnare in Classe, on the one hand, 
and Sant’ Apollmare Nuovo, on the other, the two 
first works are as Byzantine as the last one is Roman. 
To this contrast and its implications we have to de- 
vote the last chapter of the present essay. 
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CHAPTER 


S I X 


East and West in Ravenna 


I N THE early pages of this work we suggested 
that the historical importance of Ravenna is 
derived from the fact that the two basic pat- 
terns of Christian civilization which have come 
to be identified with Orient and Occident met with- 
in its walls for the last time and that within the same 
walls they parted. No other city has produced mon- 
uments which embody the spirit of the two worlds 
with equal clarity; nowhere else does the student 
have the opportunity to compare and contrast the 
two. And only m Ravenna does the clash between 
the two patterns of civilization appear in its full im- 
pact upon the destiny of the Christian world. To 
make this clear, we now proceed, finally, to a com- 
parison of the monuments that we have studied in 
the preceding pages. 

I 

All the works of art that Maximian commissioned 
bear the hallmark of the one abiding purpose of his 
career — to draw Ravenna into the orbit of Byzan- 
tium. But the archbishop was not satisfied with im- 
posing upon his city the political and theological 
concepts of the imperial capital; he sought, rather, 
to win the population of his see and his metropolitan 
province to his side by capturing their imagination, 
by engulfing them in the reUgious experience of the 
East, of which the patterns of state and doctrine are 
but manifestations. Here, and not in the dexterity 
and shrewdness of his political moves, lies the secret 
of Maximian ’s success and, indeed, of his genius. 


He was no demagogue, no propagandist; he could 
not claim for his administration the democratic 
sanctions of an electorate. But he was aware of the 
deeper stratum of man’s soul from which even the 
social fabric receives its shape and to which it must 
be attuned in order to remain acceptable. With the 
people to whom he was a stranger and at first an 
enemy, he shared the realm of the imagination, the 
reverent concern with the childlike and profound 
creations of what Bergson has called t\ic faculte fahu- 
lattice . This explains why the archbishop conceded to 
the imaginative and poetical pageant of Uturgy and 
worship so important a function in his historical 
designs. His liturgical and artistic projects were to 
impart to the people of Ravenna the experience in 
which the civilization of Byzantium origmated; 
Maximian’s churches must be seen as the theaters, 
his mosaics as the settings, for a great dramatic vi- 
sion, by the enactment of which the archbishop 
sought to move and to mold the mind of the Chris- 
tian West. What was the essence of this vision? 

Since the end of the fourth century the piety of 
the Christian East, but, above all, that of Byzantium, 
had been impregnated by the experience of the awe- 
some majesty of God. The same Son of Man who 
appears so humble and so human in the Synoptic 
Gospels was then perceived with the trembhng and 
fear which the divine presence instils in man. This 
experience had been shaped in the fire of a great 
struggle. Arianism had sought to strip Christ of his 
divinity. Had this movement won, Greek philoso- 
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phy would have conquered Christian theology; it 
would have destroyed the mystical experience of 
redemption. Orthodox theology set out to defend 
this experience against the essentially rational ap- 
proach of its opponents. 

This concern had already appeared in the theology 
of Athanasius, the conqueror of Arius. Inasmuch as 
philosophy is concerned with measuring truth 
against human reason, the patriarch of Alexandria 
has no claim to the title of philosopher. His exposi- 
tion of the divine nature defies Hellenic cosmology 
and Hellenic logic. Rapt in the contemplation of the 
mystery which revelation has unfolded before his 
eyes, he is not concerned with solving it by logical 
or epistemological means. The paradox of redemp- 
tion does not embarrass, but confirms, him in his 
conviction. His reason surrenders as absolutely as 
does his soul. 

We find the same spirit in John Chrysostom. The 
patriarch of Constantinople, like the patriarch of 
Alexandria, directed some of his greatest theological 
works against the Arians. In 386 he had already de- 
livered five sermons against the followers of the 
Arian Aetios, whom he perceived to be perverting 
the community of Antioch. The orations are en- 
titled De incomprehensibili dei natura (“On the Incom- 
prehensible in God”).* They are like a single great 
fugue on the theme of St. Paul (I. Cor. 13:8): Knowl- 
edge will be destroyed where the mystery of divine 
love is perceived. The Anotnoioi had declared they 
knew God as God knows himself; to Chrysostom 
this assertion is the root of all maUce and apostasy, 
and he counters with a magnificent exposition on the 
ineffable nature of God, which not even the angels, 
let alone any human being, can fathom. St. Paul has 
well said that God dwells in unapproachable light, 
and Chrysostom has only ridicule for those who seek 
to delimit and circumscribe God by the construc- 
tions of dialectics. Indeed, to the orator it seems a 
sacrilege, an insult to God, if man attempts to ex- 
plore the divine substance; for not only does God’s 
nature defy all conceptual designations, but his maj- 
esty inspires man with trembling and fear, so that 
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not only man’s mind but his whole person will not 
dare approach the divine majesty.^ 

These words are not the abstractions of theological 
speculation. Even the reader senses the personal ex- 
perience which inspires Chrysostom’s thought: 
there is a dramatic, a visionary, quality in his elo- 
quence, as if he were preaching in the very presence 
of the holy. “We admire many things,” he exclaims 
in the first of the sermons quoted, “the beauty of a 
portico, of paintings, of a youthful body. We also 
admire the vastness of the Ocean; but fear will be 
added to this admiration, if wc perceive the abysmal 
depth of the sea. And it is this fearful admiration 
which the Psalmist experiences in contemplating the 
vast and immense Ocean of God’s wisdom: ‘I will 
praise thee, for thou art fearfully magnified: won- 
derful are thy works’ ” (Ps. 138:14).^ 

Chrysostom’s theology and his reUgious experi- 
ence reflect those of his contemporaries. But no in- 
dividual was more responsible for the shaping of the 
imaginative pattern into which this experience was 
cast than he was. 

The liturgy still in use in the Byzantine church 
bears the name of Chrysostom. To what extent he is 
really its author is uncertain; but the reflection of his 
spirit in this work is beyond doubt. 

Liturgy is the mystery of faith realized by man’s 
entire personahty, by the perceptions of the mind, 
the intuitive vision of the soul, the action of the 
body. The theology of the Christian East is re- 
flected in the creations of its religious imagination 
and in the pattern of its worship, no less than in its 
sacred art. If the Deity is conceived as incomprehen- 
sible to the mind, it is also unbearable to the senses; 
if it is unapproachable epistemologically, it is equally 
unapproachable ritually: emphasis upon the awe- 
some and fearful nature of God begins in the second 
half of the fourth century;^ by the end of that cen- 
tury the Byzantine and Syro-Monophysite churches 
have abohshed the offertory procession of the laity 
and thereby the liturgical approach to God.^ At the 
same time, the holy is concealed: both the altar and 
the most sacred act of the divine drama arc hidden 
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from the eyes of the faithful. The Ikonostasis — the 
screen shutting off the sanctuary from the nave — 
seems to have come into existence early in the fifth 
century.^ 

This twofold development affected the Eastern 
rite in yet another sense. The pristine liturgy had 
been primarily action. Under the impact of the new 
religious experience it was transformed into vision. 
The spirit of “soberness and sense,*' which to Ed- 
mund Bishop epitomized the ancient Roman rite, 
was found in the early liturgies in general. The acts 
performed (which only a much later age interpreted 
as symbolic) had, without exception, a concrete, 
practical, simple function. To these acts Eastern wor- 
ship imparted a mysterious and awe-inspiring mean- 
ing. To touch the sacred objects, to perform the 
mystery of redemption, is to Chrysostom a fearful, a 
superhuman, undertaking. Only the priestly dignity 
will enable man to perform the sacramental act with- 
out being consumed by the holy as by a divine fire. 
Such thought must transform the entire character of 
the liturgy. 

In the homilies of Narsai the sacrament is de- 
scribed as a drama, a dreadful mystery enacted by 
the priest before the eyes of the faithful, a heavenly 
vision, an object for contemplation. But Chrysos- 
tom had already compared the liturgy to a theater.’ 
This notion could not have suggested itself as long as 
every Christian took active part in the sacred rite as 
actor of the mystery drama. But, with the laity ex- 
cluded from such participation m the liturgy and 
from the sanctuary where it was enacted, the church 
was necessarily divided into stage and auditorium, 
the congregation into actors and onlookers, the 
drama itself into physical action and spiritual vision.® 

The ancient liturgical writers of the Byzantine 
church vied with one another in describing their 
liturgy as a sacred theater. “When we become con- 
templators of the divine mysteries,” says Germanos, 
“we praise the great mystery of the economy of the 
Son of God.”’ To these contemplative minds the 
liturgy opened up the glories of a heavenly vision. 
The bishop, traversing the church, ascending to the 


altar, and taking his seat upon his cathedra, appeared 
like Christ ascending into heaven and taking his 
place on the eternal throne.*® 

The transformation of the liturgy into vision is 
perhaps most noteworthy in the so-called “Great 
Entry.” This rite is derived from the ancient obla- 
tion of gifts and corresponds to the offertory proces- 
sion of the Western liturgy. But, under the impact of 
the new religious experience, its original character 
has become almost unrecognizable. Instead of the 
laity proceeding toward the sanctuary, it is now the 
celebrant and his retinue of clerics who, leaving the 
sanctuary by the door of the prothesis, carry the sa- 
cred offerings through the church and return to the 
sanctuary, where they are received by the bishop.” 
As the solemn pageant moves past them, the faithful 
fall down on their knees in adoration; as a physical 
act, the carrying of the sacred objects from, and back 
to, the sanctuary is without purpose. What matters is 
the heavenly vision which it unfolds. The Cherubic 
Hymn, which is chanted on this occasion, describes 
this vision: 

“Let us who mystically represent the Cherubim 
and offer thrice holy hymn to the lifegiving Trinity, 
now put aside all earthly cares. That we may receive 
the Kmg of all. Who comes invisibly attended by 
hosts of angels, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia!”** 

The Great Entry has frequently been depicted in 
the sanctuaries of the Eastern churches: a procession 
of angels, dressed as deacons, carry the liturgical ob- 
jects in solemn procession. Christ himself, in episco- 
pal attire, is seen twice: blessing the procession and 
receiving it as it re-enters the sanctuary— just as the 
real bishop received the Great Entry procession in 
the Byzantine liturgy.*^ This explicit identification 
of the bishop with Christ and of the deacons with 
angels is profoundly characteristic of the spirit of the 
Eastern liturgy; as we have said, the rite is to the 
faithful a sacred theater in which the material things 
and the human beings of flesh and blood are images 
of the invisible glories of heaven. 

Not only has this concept inspired mosaics and 
murals, it has also molded the monumental pattern 
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of Byzantine architecture. It could not have been 
otherwise. The tangible forms and the setting in 
which the divine drama was being enacted appeared 
to Eastern piety as symbol and image. The dome 
and the whole nave were interpreted as an image of 
heaven; it became the sacred stage for the mystery 
drama which the faithful watched from the side 
aisles and galleries.*^ 

To a Western observer like Liutprant of Cre- 
mona, the greatest Byzantine church, Hagia Sophia, 
appeared on solemn feast days as a theater. His ob- 
servation IS born out by Eastern writers and has been 
confirmed by modern students of this great building. 
In a remarkable study Andreades*^ has described the 
aesthetic dichotomy which pervades Hagia Sophia. 
Standing in the center of the church under the great 
dome, the visitor is overcome by a feelmg of exalta- 
tion, as if he were standing in the center of the cos- 
mos Itself. As he approaches the galleries, he seems to 
dwindle in size and importance, and, when he looks 
back through the arcades into the vast expanse, the 
disproportion between the insignificance of the on- 
looker and the magnitude of that central space has 
become overwhelming. 

These impressions are gained by formal and aes- 
thetic analysis only; the great church has for cen- 
turies ceased to be the setting for the Christian rite. 
But even the empty shell gives testimony of the liv- 
ing spirit that shaped it and of the religious experi- 
ence which found its voice in Chrysostom and its 
poetical image in the liturgy of the East. From be- 
hind the arcades of the galleries the faithful watched 
the liturgical drama enacted under the great dome of 
the center and upon the sacred stage, which only 
the priest and the emperor were permitted to enter 
and in which the entire civihzation had its fountam- 
head. 

Hagia Sophia is the greatest, but not the earhest, 
church of the central type. San Vitale of Ravenna, 
though completed several years later, had been be- 
gun SIX years before. Its dimensions are far more 
modest. But the spirit of Byzantium has remained 
much more alive here than in the Constantinopohtan 
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sanctuary, which from a church was converted into a 
mosque and from a mosque into a museum (Pi. 48). 

Even in the sixteenth century, San Vitale remind- 
ed an observer of a theater. From the two stories of 
galleries which surround the octagonal center, one 
looks upon the sanctuary proper as upon the stage of 
a theater. The liturgy of the sixth century must have 
increased and implemented this theatrical effect. The 
mosaics attest to the extent to which the architecture 
of San Vitale was attuned to the liturgy. 

In the sixth century the Great Entry had only be- 
gun to develop. But we know of two important fea- 
tures of the Eastern liturgy already in existence at 
that time: the abolition of the offertory procession of 
the faithful and the role conceded to the emperor in 
the sacred rite. The dedicatory mosaics reflect both 
developments. 

In looking at these works, one realizes how com- 
pletely the apotheosis, which the Byzantine liturgy 
bestows upon the emperor and the bishop, is in keep- 
ing with the religious experience of the East. If the 
holy IS conceived as fearful and even deadly to man, 
then contact with it in the enactment of the sacred 
rite must bestow upon the priesthood superhuman 
power and dignity. Chrysostom has time and again 
dwelt on the power and dignity of the sacerdotal 
office which he calls tremendous and formidable.'^ The 
Transfiguration mosaic in Sant’ Apollinare in Classe 
and the chair of Maxunian are glorifications of the 
Christlike dignity of the bishop who, in the words 
of Narsai, “hovers like an eagle before the faithful, 
preparing the food of perfect age and depicting in 
his own person the dread mystery of the Passion.”*^ 

But a religious experience which is seized, above 
all, with the power and majesty of God, which sur- 
renders to his awesome presence, will be inclined to 
lend the same attributes to the representative of this 
authority on earth and will transfer to it both the 
attitudes and the emotions of religious homage. It is 
of the greatest interest to observe how the Fathers 
of the East, despite their struggle with the imperial 
power over issues of doctrine and morals, have never 
denied the association of Christ and emperor. Chrys- 
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ostom himself denounced his sovereign bitterly and 
suffered cruelly for his courage. But the patriarch’s 
respect for the ceremonial and pageant of the im- 
perial court IS significant. He may contrast the 
splendor of the emperor’s passmg m full panoply 
with the coming of Christ, “who will not come in a 
golden chariot drawn by a yoke of mules, with 
dragons embroidered on his clothes and shields ar- 
rayed about him, but whose coming will be none 
the less infinitely more glorious and more fearful.’*^® 
But the pious Theodosius the Great appears to 
Chrysostom “clad in Christ”; he has put on “the 
corselet of justice, the sandals of the gospel of peace, 
the sword of the spirit, the shield of faith, and the 
helmet of deUverance.”^" The image is unquestion- 
ably an allegorization of the imperial attire; and it is 
significant that the emperor, like the bishop, ap- 
pears here in the spiritual garb of the perfect Chris- 
tian, as the man who has “put on Christ,” and has 
thus become an image of Christ himself As such he 
appeared to the people in the Great Entry of the 
Byzantine liturgy. 

II 

As we pass from San Vitale to Sant’ Apollmare 
Nuovo, we find ourselves in a different world. The 
contrast already appears in the architecture. The 
basilica is neither an invention of Christianity nor 
the exclusive property of the Christian Occident.** 
There are great basilicas in the East, as there are 
churches of the central ground plan in the West.*^ 
It IS nevertheless true that the basilica is the proper 
setting for the Western liturgy, as much attuned to 
this rite as the domed church is to that of the East. 
This IS clearly shown by the transformation which 
both types of architecture have undergone under the 
impact of the liturgical development. The abolition 
of the offertory procession rendered the basilica 
liturgically obsolete in the East, as a number of curi- 
ously “telescoped” examples still prove ;*^ and the 
West never found the central church quite adaptable 
to its rite. The wonderful affinity between the 
basilica and the Western rite, on the other hand, ap- 
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pears in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. This church be- 
speaks the spirit of Leo the Great, as San Vitale does 
that of John Chrysostom. 

It would be meaningless to call this structure a 
theater. Even here the sanctuary is a stage, but the 
nave certainly does not suggest an auditorium. The 
two parts of the interior seem to be fused by the 
rhythm of a twofold movement, the columns pro- 
ceeding toward the sanctuary in a continued pro- 
cession, while the sanctuary opens into the nave, as 
docs the source into the stream. One might hazard 
the remark that, even in the absence of all liturgical 
sources, this architecture would permit us to assume 
that the rite enacted within its walls required the ac- 
tive participation of the entire congregation and that 
its essence was not contemplation but action. 

This language of the architecture is wonderfully 
clarified by the mosaics. It is worth while to com- 
pare the processions with the divine liturgy so fre- 
quently depicted in the churches of the East. The 
latter always adorn the sanctuary, reflecting a rite — 
the Great Entry — in which only the priesthood par- 
ticipated; the former adorn the nave, representing 
the offertory procession in which the entire congre- 
gation appeared as “a kingly priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, a purchased people.” With all their magnifi- 
cence, the mosaics of Sant’ Apollmare Nuovo, like 
the architecture to which they are attuned, have 
something sober and functional about them which 
is unlike the supernatural splendor of Byzantine art. 

It would be a mistake to stress unduly the differ- 
ences between the great Christian Churches. The 
visionary element is not lacking in the West; the 
Roman liturgy conceives the basilica as an image of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem. But it is significant that 
even this vision never leaves the earth entirely be- 
hind. It has recently been argued with a good deal 
of conviction that the Christian basilica must be un- 
derstood as the image of the classical city, that the 
nave, as an image of “the street of the city ... of 
pure gold” which the Book of Revelation describes 
(21:21), reproduces ancient city streets.*^ This re- 
semblance is particularly striking if we compare a 
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basilica like Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo with one of 
those sumptuous streets of late antiquity which, 
transformed or blended into a vast oblong court- 
yard, served as settings for the ritual of the mon- 
archy. Thus, in Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, the 
head of the principal street is actually conceived as a 
peristyle leading to the monumental facade of the 
vestibule. Under the great central arch of this facade 
the emperor appeared to his assembled subjects as 
dens praescns,^^ a vision of majesty which inspired the 
representations of the enthroned Christ in the apses 
of early Christian sanctuaries (Pi. 47, b). 

The affinities between such open courtyards and 
the Christian basilica are closer than may appear at 
first sight. There are known to have existed m early 
Christian times a number of hasilicae discopertae, i.e., 
sanctuaries the central naves of which were uncov- 
ered and therefore resembled an atrium.'*^ The peri- 
styles of the imperial palace, on the other hand, un- 
derwent a transformation in the direction of basilical 
architecture when, with the development of court 
ceremonial, ladies were obliged to attend functions 
of state not in the courtyard itself but under the ad- 
joinmg galleries, which were therefore expanded in- 
to regular side aisles.*® In the sixth century, Theod- 
oric’s great palace in Ravenna, m every respect an 
expression of the Gothic ruler’s imperial sovereignty 
in Italy, contained such a peristyle with side aisles, 
apparently patterned after similar ceremonial struc- 
tures in the Sacred Palace at Constantmople (Pis. 
46, 47» 

The courtyard in Theodoric’s palace is represented 
in the mosaic in Sant’ Apolhnare Nuovo; and those 
who have visited this sanctuary can hardly have 
failed to notice the resemblance between the “golden 
street” of the actual nave dedicated to the cult of 
Christ and the representation of the open basilica — 
it, too, a truncated street — of ruler-worship. 

These affinities are significant. We have, in this 
essay, repeatedly traced the interrelation between 
the symbolism and ritual of the imperial court and 
those of the Christian church. It is hardly surprising 
that an age which conceived the monarchical sphere 


as a reflection of the celestial one should have visual- 
ized the Epiphany of the Savior (as evoked by the 
liturgical drama) after the pattern of the epiphany 
of the emperor and that it should have designed the 
sacred stage on which the manifestation of the god- 
head took place after the model of the ceremonial 
court of the imperial palace. After all, do not even 
the European languages attest the fact that this par- 
ticular architecture, more than any other symbol, 
had become the expression of majesty? To this day, 
the term “court” has remained the synonym for the 
monarchical establishment and its ceremonial dis- 
play.^® 

In the common mspiration of their architecture 
and imagery by monarchical symbolism, Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo and San Vitale are children of the same 
age.^* Yet one cannot help reflecting upon the dis- 
similarity of the religious sentiments which they ex- 
press. In San Vitale the emphasis is upon the majesty 
of God, which the faithful beholds with tremblmg; 
in Sant’ Apollmare Nuovo — even while the apse 
mosaic was intact — the dominant note must have 
been the joyful rite by which the Lord is greeted and 
acknowledged by his elect. The relation of the pro- 
cession mosaics to the offertory of the laity makes 
worship the active concern not only of the ecclesi- 
astical and monarchical hierarchies but of the entire 
congregation. 

In San Vitale the political element is represented in 
the dedicatory portraits of the Augusti, It is assigned 
to the sanctuary, close to the altar and to the sacra- 
mental scenes to which the imperial dignity is mysti- 
cally related. Integrated into the great eschatological 
motif of the Second Advent, these portraits of Jus- 
tinian and Theodora appear as justification and 
apotheosis of their administration. At the same time, 
however, it is precisely this theological context 
which withdraws the political sphere from its con- 
tact with historical life. The Augusti belong not to 
the political but to the celestial hierarchy, their mon- 
archy is an image of the heavenly one, their images 
are those of transfigured saints. 

In Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo, on the other hand. 
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not the supreme authority of the state but the polis is 
represented: the processions of martyrs are seen to 
emerge from the twin cities of Ravenna and Classe. 
Situated at the entrance of the nave, these composi- 
tions are points of departure for the sacred road of 
the liturgy. They link the political and the eternal 
worlds; but, as our minds turn to the sanctuary 
proper, we leave the political world behmd us. 

We find a similar relation of the contemporary 
and historical world to the mysteries of redemption 
in the Roman liturgy. Until the middle of the sixth 
century the popes continued to improvise from year 
to year certain liturgical prayers; specific reference to 
contemporary events thus introduced the sorrows 
andjoys and the great political movements and their 
meaning to the Christian mto the eternal vision of 
revelation. And even when Gregory the Great, at 
the end of the century, gave to the eucharistic liturgy 
Its definite form, his own historical experiences — 
the destruction of Rome, the Lombard invasions — 
became the vivid foil for his expectation of the 
world to come. The liturgy of the Byzantine church 
had, more than two centuries before, been with- 
drawn from such contact with the historical world. 

The mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo recall yet 
another vision which has molded the world view of 
the Christian West. As we behold the saints pro- 
ceeding from the cities of the sixth century to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, we are remmded of that inter- 
pretation of the course of history which Augustme 
gives in the City of God, 

The bishop of Hippo describes Christianity as 
“the universal way of the soul’s freedom,” as “the 
king’s highway that leads to the eternal, dangerless 
kingdom, to no temporal or transitory one”;^^ and 
in the fifteenth book he goes on to explain the move- 
ment of universal history “from man’s first offspring 
until he cease to beget any more” as a journey on this 
universal way. He perceives the “city of heavenly 
hope,” like the “city of worldly possession,” com- 
ing out “at the common gate of mortality” the 
heavenly citizen as “by grace a pilgrim upon earth 
and by grace a citizen in heaven”: “This is that glori- 


ous city of God, knowing and honouring Him 
alone: this the angels declared, inviting us to inhabit 
it, and become their fellow-citizens in it. They Uke 
not that we should worship them as our elected 
gods, but with them Him that is God to us both: 
nor to sacrifice to them: but with them, be a sacri- 
fice to Him.”^^ And Augustine exhorts the citizen 
of the heavenly city to join “all the blessed immor- 
tals ... in sacrificing ourselves to the Adoration of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.”^^ 

Here, then, the apocalyptic vision of the “street 
of gold” appears again, but as the universal road 
connecting life and the movements of history with 
eternity. And life itself is seen as a procession, in the 
pattern of that imitation to which St. Paul exhorted 
the faithful. Augustine quotes the very passage from 
Romans, chapter 12, adding the admonition that 
“all the whole and holy society of the redeemed and 
sanctified city be offered unto God.”^^ Here the 
shape of the liturgy has assumed universal signifi- 
cance, encompassing all human endeavor directed 
to the attamment of the ultmiate good and com- 
pelling the movements of history as the irresistible 
current compels the waves of the stream. 

In Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo the liturgy has received 
a similar interpretation. This monument, however, 
suggests not only the moral and ascetic aspects of 
the religious experience of the West but also its theo- 
logical side. As the domed church of the East seems 
to belittle man, excluding him from the divine 
mystery, the incomprehensible and awesome nature 
of which IS symbolized in the vast expanses of the 
dome, so the pattern of the basilica attests the priest- 
ly dignity of every member of the congregation 
and seems to call man before the face of God. In that 
sense it may be suggested that the advent of the 
Magi symbolizes the rehgious “approach” of West- 
ern piety. 

The mosaic in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo is the only 
monumental representation of this scene in Ravenna. 
It is worth while to compare with this work the 
tiny figures of the Magi with which the garment of 
Theodora is embroidered in her portrait in San Vi- 
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talc. Here, we have suggested, the advent scene was 
intended as no more than an allegory of the Uturgi- 
cal dignity of the imperial couple. The Magi in Sant^ 
Apolhnare Nuovo represent the Epiphany of the 
Western church. 

The Eastern rite never accepted this interpretation 
of the advent of the Magi. It celebrated Epiphany as 
the feast of Christ’s baptism in the River Jordan, a 
scene which is depicted in the domes of Ravenna’s 
ancient baptistries of San Giovanni in Fonte and 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin. Like the advent of the 
Magi in the Western Mass, the baptism of Christ is 
a mystery enacted in every eucharistic rite of the 
East.^^® By their visual pattern alone the two events 
underscore the difference of religious experience. 
The baptism, visualized at the moment of the East- 
ern epiklesis, conceives the divine power as descend- 
ing upon man and, as it were, overwhelming him. 
The advent of the Magi, visualized in the offertory 
procession of the Roman rite, conceives man as ap- 
proaching Christ with his oblation, which is both 
propitiatory gift and mystical imitation of Christ’s 
sacrifice. The baptism, we might say, conceives man 
as suffering the work of sanctification, the advent 
secs him actively co-operating with it. 

This scene, finally, is also a symbol of an intel- 
lectual approach to God which found its expression 
in the christological doctrine formulated by Leo the 
Great. We saw how the pope used the advent of the 
Magi to illustrate both his theology and his theo- 
logical method. The star, resplendent above the 
humble manger, manifested the union of the divine 
and human natures in Christ; and every believer, 
educated and uneducated alike, was urged to ap- 
proach the mystery and, in celebrating the feast of 
the Magi, to enlighten his mind with the perception 
of the Incarnation. There is a clarity and simpheity 
and an epistemological confidence in this invitation 
to share the illumiiution of the Magi which, to the 
East, must have appeared wholly irreconcilable with 
the unfathomable nature of God; so Leo’s christol- 
ogy, because of its very clarity and simplicity, has 
been rejected as “barren” not only by Monophy- 


sites but also by Protestants like Hamack.^* But if 
this doctrine lacked subtlety, it carried a conviction 
and palpabihty which alone were capable of trans- 
lating the abstract idea of redemption into personal 
experience and moral action. 

The Monophysites taught that the divine and hu- 
man natures were infinitely apart and that their un- 
ion had taken place only because of the absorption 
of human nature into the divine; this idea did not 
impair the dignity of the deity but made it impossible 
for man still living the life of human nature to ex- 
perience its redemption. Leo the Great’s theology, 
on the other hand, was based on the conviction that 
the Logos unites itself to every pious soul, that the 
mystery of His Incarnation is actively renewed in 
every man, even while in this life. This doctrine 
surely is far more than “mysticism. It enabled the 
faithful to experience the redemption, to know 
themselves to be “partakers of his divinity who 
vouchsafed to become partaker of our humanity,” 
as an ancient liturgical prayer phrases it; to the per- 
son this experience imparted a dignity and to the 
will a confidence in its ability to attain to the good 
which have profoundly affected Christian ethics. 

As we compare the illustration of the offertory of 
the laity in Sant’ Apolhnare Nuovo with the imperi- 
al offertory in San Vitale, we cannot help reflecting 
also upon the political impheations of the rehgious 
experience of the West. The mosaics in San Vitale 
demand that we revere the rulers who stand so 
close to the throne of God. The entire hturgy seems 
to revolve around the emperor, who is not only the 
apex of the social pyramid but also the image of 
Christ, the instrument of his divine will. It is in the 
majesty of government that Christ manifests himself 
in San Vitale. He appears in the apse as the heavenly 
emperor judging the agon in the arena of life. It is 
the same metaphor which John Chrysostom uses in 
depicting the Last Judgment, exhorting his listeners 
to keep their eyes fixed on Christ as the charioteers 
keep theirs fixed on the emperor^® (Pis. 4, 5^)- 

But in Sant’ Apolhnare Nuovo this manifestation, 
the epiphany of the Godhead, is conceived as the 
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acknowledgment of Christ’s kingship by his saints. 
In San Vitale the ecclesia rests on authority, in Sant’ 
ApoUinare Nuovo on freedom — there man is urged 
to humble himself, to recede from the majesty of 
God; here he is invited freely to acknowledge it and, 
by so doing, to partake of its glory. The political 
impUcations of this attitude are clear. The concept 
of God’s majesty confirmed the absolute powers of 
the Byzantine emperor; the dignity of “a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation,” of which Roman theol- 
ogy and liturgy reminded every Christian, has also 
reflected upon the constitution of the ancient church: 
the elections of bishops, and even of the pope him- 
self— who, as Christ’s vicar, could claim at least the 
same divine sanctions as the Byzantine emperor — 
required the consensus of the people, because, as Leo 
the Great wrote, “he who is to rule over all must 
also be elected by all.”^* 

Of this interrelation of political and theological 
concepts Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo provides an exam- 
ple no less interesting than is San Vitale. The ancient 
city-state, strange though it may seem, received its 
last apotheosis m this sixth-century basilica. Not 
only does the nave evoke the memory of classical 
cities to convey the vision of the heavenly one; not 
only does the procession of virgins and martyrs re- 
call the epiphany pageants of ancient citizenry; but 
the selection of this ceremonial for the expression of 
reUgious worship is most revealing, for that pageant 
bespoke not only the submission of the ancient city 
to a ruler but also her autonomy. In outward ap- 
pearance at least, the poleis continued as sovereign 
states, and the HeUenistic kings were careful to treat 
them as aUics rather than as subjects, even pretending 
that the taxes which they imposed — like the well- 
known “crowns” — ^were gifts rather than enforced 
levies.^* Thus the Greek heritage — which “never 
knew the term of subject as legaUy binding” — en- 
tered into an alliance with the monarchies of late 
antiquity; and one feels that the pecuhar blend of 
dignity and devotion, of freedom and assent, so no- 
ticeable in the graceful epiphany pageants, was its 
most lasting fruit. Has not this attitude survived in 


the way in which the Christian West conceived 
man’s relation with God? Thus curiously trans- 
formed or transfigured, the entire political legacy 
of the ancient world was destined to be passed on 
to posterity. Sant’ ApolUnare Nuovo is a monument 
to this role of Christianity as a mediator between 
two worlds. 

Ill 

What requires a word of explanation is the almost 
purely Roman inspiration most remarkable in the 
Arian mosaics of Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo| but notably 
enhanced by the additions of Archbishop Agnellus. 
These can be explained only as a gesture of recon- 
ciliation aimed, above all, at Rome but also at the 
pre-Byzantine past of Ravenna itself. The christo- 
logical cycles, anti-Monophysite and anti-Theo- 
paschite in their interpretation of Christ’s life and 
death and actuaUy “Leoninian” in their allusion to 
Christ’s distinct natures, were left untouched. The 
Advent of the Magi, whether retained from an older 
cycle or newly commissioned by Archbishop Ag- 
nellus, is an even more expheit acknowledgment of 
the theology and liturgy of Rome. One may object 
that even Maximian, in his Transfiguration mosaic, 
conveyed theological concepts which have close anal- 
ogies in the teachings of Leo the Great. But even 
though the theological language of this work was, 
deliberately, no doubt, couched in terms acceptable 
to both Rome and Byzantium, it conveys, above all, 
the religious experience of the East. The Epiphany 
scene in Sant’ ApoUinare, on the other hand, sug- 
gests precisely those doctrines, convictions, and 
sentiments which were significantly Roman and 
miUtantly anti-Byzantine. 

The same spirit prevails in the processions of the 
saints. The selection of the martyrs and virgins cer- 
tainly presents an act of deference to the churches of 
Rome and Milan. The reference to the offertory 
procession, moreover, indicates that under Arch- 
bishop AgneUus a far-reaching rapprochement be- 
tween the rites of Ravenna and those of the other 
ItaUan sees was initiated. Here again the metropoli- 
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tan seems to have proceeded with that tact which 
imparts special significance to the term “reconcilia- 
tion'* used by the chronicler to describe the work of 
adaptation of Arian sanctuaries to the rite of the 
Orthodox church: if the thirty-two figures above 
the processions represent, as we have suggested, the 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and evangelists, then 
the martyrs and virgins complete the hierarchy of 
saints as the ancient liturgies, Arian and Orthodox, 
invoked them. While the older figures remain curi- 
ously aloof, however, only the martyrs and virgins 
especially invoked in the diptychs of Ravenna par- 
ticipate directly in the liturgy: the individuality of 
this city is not lost sight of in the vision of the ce- 
lestial one. 

This union of the universal with the particular, of 
the eternal with the political, is underscored by the 
representations of Ravenna and Classe. These scenes 
fit so beautifully into the general composition that 
their preservation by Archbishop Agnellus seems 
natural. Nevertheless, the compositions represented, 
as we pointed out, the buildings of Theodoric with 
an exclusiveness which was bound to keep alive the 
king’s memory as the Maecenas and benefactor of 
the cities. Likewise preserved was the mscription 
which hailed Theodoric as builder of the sanctuary. 
It is true, the martyrs leave the cities behind them; 
and, as we accompany them through the nave of the 
basilica and before the throne of God, the impor- 
tance of the political sphere dwindles. But we are 
not allowed to forget entirely Ravenna’s place in 
this magnificent vision. The sixth century conceived 
every historical move as projected toward the es- 
chatological goal; it demanded that all political ac- 
tion be justified in terms of the transcendental values 
of the Christian faith. The ecclesiastical position 
which Ravenna had achieved under Justinian could 
not have been justified more magnificently than in 
the perspective of Christ’s epiphany and of the Last 
Judgment. But the tribute paid to the city’s past was 
an argument altogether different from that em- 
ployed by Maximian, and one wonders if it corre- 
sponded to the wishes and aims of Justinian. 


Agnellus was old enough to have known Theod- 
oric. He had been made a deacon by Archbishop 
Ecclesius, a supporter of the Gothic king. In view 
of Agnellus’ social position and perhaps his former 
military career, a personal acquaintance with Theod- 
oric appears not improbable; and, as a native of 
Ravenna, he must have been more aware of the 
king’s beneficial government of his city, of his long 
record of tolerance of the Orthodox church, than of 
his opposition to the pohtical and religious schemes 
of Justinian. The emperor, moreover, was old when 
Agnellus took possession of the metropolitan see of 
Ravenna. He may have died before the mosaics in 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo were completed. It required 
no extraordinary poUtical shrewdness to realize that 
the Empire’s threatened position in the East and the 
internal weaknesses of its administration must grad- 
ually weaken and perhaps ultimately cut off alto- 
gether the support it could send to its Western ter- 
ritories. Regardless of such political or military sup- 
port, however, Ravenna, her ecclesiastical position 
once established, must gradually emancipate herself 
from the East. 

The very position of leadership which the see 
claimed in the Christian West demanded sym- 
pathy with, and a certain receptiveness to the reli- 
gious sentiments of this part of the ecoumene. Author- 
ity and force are meanmgless in the realm of reli- 
gion. Even the Emperor Justinian’s theology appears 
to have been less an attempt to mold the religious 
views of his Christian subjects than a response to 
them. The see of Rome was equally sensitive to 
popular customs and traditions in matters of wor- 
ship. Agnellus acted in the same spirit. 

All the evidence that we have of his political and 
religious views suggests that, instead of continu- 
ing Maximian’s endeavor to Byzantinize Ravenna, 
he turned toward Rome. The letters sent him by 
Pope Pelagius indicate both Ravenna’s willing- 
ness to accede to the political wishes of the papacy 
and a spirit of co-operation between the two sees.^^ 
The same tendency seems to be reflected in the 
liturgy. Mgr Testi-Rasponi, the most distinguished 
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expert on this matter, has pointed to the curiously 
cycUcal development of the rite of Ravenna. Under 
Maximian it moved far away from Rome and in the 
direction of Byzantium.^^ His successors gradually 
reversed this trend. If, under Gregory the Great, the 
liturgical writings of Maximian were forwarded to 
the Eternal City, if elements of the liturgy of Ra- 
venna were incorporated into the Roman sacramen- 
tary, Ravenna itself gradually adopted one clement 
of the Roman rite after another, until, at the height 
of the Middle Ages, the last traces of her liturgical 
autonomy were abolished. This rapprochement was 
due less to sentiments of friendship and subordina- 
tion on Ravenna’s part than to the spirit of rivalry 
which required that she appear no less orthodox, no 
less in harmony with the religious sentiments of the 
West, than did Rome; as one watches this develop- 
ment, the ancient tradition of Christian Italy and 
the ties of geography and custom seem to reassert 
themselves in Ravenna, even while the sec is still a 
Byzantine outpost. The mosaics in Sant’ Apolhnare 
Nuovo are the earliest evidence of this trend, even 
in regard to its political implications. 

In this church, too, Justinian is depicted. The por- 
trait of the aged emperor — his last in Ravenna — ap- 
peared at the entrance wall of the basilica. As early 
as the sixteenth century the work was in a state of 
complete deterioration, and today only the bust of 
Justinian remains.'*^ We can say with certainty only 
that the work represented Justinian and Agnellus; 
the analogy with the mosaics in San Vitale and Sant’ 
Apollinare m Classe has prompted the suggestion 
that the composition m Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo also 
commemorated an imperial donation, i.e., the trans- 
fer of the property of the Arian church to the Ortho- 
dox community of Ravenna. If so, this event is be- 
littled rather than hailed, and we can only marvel at 
the contrast between this portrait of the emperor 


and the carUer one. Where the dedicatory mosaic in 
San Vitale (like its replica in Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe) adorns the sanctuary and is deliberately re- 
lated to the eucharistic rite, the emperor’s portrait in 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo remained invisible for the 
congregation facing the priest and seems to have 
had no liturgical relation whatever, for it seems im- 
possible to attach the image to the processions of 
saints — the representations of Ravenna and Classe 
interpose an insuperable obstacle. Even if we as- 
sume that the onlooker was to relate Justinian’s do- 
nation to the mystical and liturgical offertory, the 
impression is unavoidable that the emperor lags 
behind, that he has no place in this illustration 
of the Western rite — the same rite which dropped 
the emperor from its prayer of intercession (Frontis- 
piece).^^ 

The Roman aspects of the mosaics in Sant’ Apol- 
hnare Nuovo are an omen of impending historical 
events. These works, though executed when Jus- 
tinian’s power in Italy was at its zenith, indicate that 
the entire Byzantine scheme of bringing the West 
back into the fold of the monarchy was doomed to 
fail. They betray the widening rift between East and 
West; and they show that this rift was not only the 
result of the political and intellectual crisis ommously 
gathering in the Orient but also, and perhaps to an 
even greater extent, of the overwhelming prestige 
of the papacy in Italy and throughout the entire 
Christian West. It was this prestige which forced 
even Ravenna to jom in the movement of with- 
drawal from Byzantium, which so curiously antici- 
pated the tide of Islam and enabled Christian civili- 
zation to survive it. As he leaves Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo, the visitor realizes how Uttle this survival 
owes to political hazard and how much to the gran- 
deur of a vision which still challenges him in the 
sacred twilight of the basilica. 
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T !Tom “Sailing to Byzantium,” The lower (1928), in Collected 
Poent^ Copyright 1933 by the Macmillan Company and quoted with 
their permission. 

CHAPTER ONE 

I. Sec the description of Ravenna in Procopius De l»e//o Cofifo V i 
16 ff, PW, 5 V. “Ravenna ” Cf also A Torre, “II Porto di Ravenna,” 
FR, nuovo ser , Vol IV, Fasc 3 (1934) For a good summary of 
Ravenna’s early history sec W Goetz, Ravenna^ (Leipzig, 1913) 

2 On the question of Thcodoric’s alleged persecution of the church 
sec Pfcilschiftcr, Theodertch, pp 90 ff 

3 The source of this story is the famous Par ^ posterior of the Attony- 
mus Valeuaiius xv 94 f, p 324 Its reliability was first questioned, with 
brilliant arguments, by PfeiUchifter, Ktrche, pp 208 ff. His thesis seems 
to be almost generally accepted today (sec, however, Htstotre, p 436) 
The present writer, as will be seen later, believes that the author of this 
legend was Archbishop Maximian of Ravcniu (sec below, n 71) 

4 Sec Schurr, p 223 , see also W Bark, “Thcodoric vs Boethius: 
Vindication and Apology,” American Historical Review, Vol XLIX 
(1944), and “'Hie Legend of Boethius’ Martyrdom,” Specttlum, Vol 
XXI (1946) 

5 As a victory monument San Vitale is also described by Muraton, 
Mosaut, p 7 On the symbolism of the octagonal plan see R Kraut- 
hcimer, “Introduction to an ‘Iconography’ of Medieval Architecture,” 
JIVCI, Vol V (1942) 

6 See H Grisar, Das Missale mi Lichte romischer Stadt^eschichte (Frei- 
burg, 1925), and J P Kirsch, Die Stationsknchen desMtssale romanum 
(Freiburg, 1926). I have discussed the relation of this station to the 
liturgical texts in “Das abendlandischc Vermachtnis dcr Liturgic,” 
Deunche Beitrage (Chicago, 1947), pp, 47 f. 

7 The Passio is printed in iivS\S’, Junii IV, pp 683 f , Mombritius, 
pp 117 ff, and among the works of St Ambrose in PL, XVII, 742. 
Sec also UHL, 3514 For the date and significance of the Pas<io see 
Savio, pp. 788 f., and Laiizom, Dtocesi, pp. 725 ff. 

8 Sec Testi, pp 163 f 

9 Ibid , p 163. 

10 Ibid , pp 162 ff 

11 The suggestion is Tcsti-Rcsponi’s and appears entirely con- 
vincing. 

12 De aedij. \, 1. 6s ff. 

13 W Schubart (p. 197) describes Julianus Argcntarius simply as a 
banker This may have been his occupation, but it does not account for 
Ins social and political position. 

14 Sec Rcitzcnsccin, Mystenen, p 3. 

15 See Duchesne, L*£gti<!e, p 82, Batiffol, jMvrmiefj, p. 210. 

16 Mansi, VIII, 832: “Davidicac mansuctudinis ct Mosaicae paticn- 
tiae; et apostoheae clcmcntiac instar in eo conspexi.” 

17. Chapman, St. Benedict and the Sixth Century (London, 1929), 
csp. pp 57 ff , where the thesis is advanced that Justinian used Benedict’s 
Holy Rule in his Code 


18 Sec Hodgkin, p. 562, whose translation I am using 

19 Corpus juris 1. 27, “De officio pracfecti”, sec also the argument 
by which Justinian sought to persuade the Franks to fight the Goths 
(Procopius De bello Cotico v 5 8) 

20 For the following sec Grabar, Martyrtum, 1 , 20 ff* 

21 Ibid , pp. 219 ff Significant in this connection is also Grabar’s 
comparison of Constantine’s architectural projects with those of Dio- 
cletian m Spalato 

22. On the history of this musico-anthmctical concept of world 
harmony see the magisterial study of L. Spitzer,“C classical and C^hnstuii 
Ideas of World Harmony,” Traditio, II (1944), csp 417 ft' and 438 ft', 
and Vol 111 (1945) 

23 Grabar, Martynum, 1 , 224, 30s 

24 Agnellus xxvii 77, p. 198 

2s Ibid 70 f , pp. 188 f 

26 See Procopius De bello (lOttco vii 27 5 f and 37 28 

27 For the arguments in favor of this date see Testi, p 198 
Muraton (Mosatet, p 7), on the other hand, maintains the traditional 
date of 547 If we assume San Vitale to have been consecrated so soon 
after Maximum’s appointment, it is, of course, hardly possible to assign 
all the mosaics to the brief period between October, 546 (cf DACL, f r 
“Maximicn”) and April, 547 In that case we must assume the composi- 
tions to have been completed only after the consecration— a thesis 
which to me appears much more acceptable than that of their ori- 
gin before 546. I have here accepted Mgr Testi -Rasponi’s chronology 
not only because it seems to me to be borne out by the iconographical 
testimony of the mosaics but also, and above all, because of the weight 
that his arguments seem to tarry For a judicious evaluation of both 
sides of this chronological puzzle see Ricci, MTS, San Vitale, p i. 

28 For the following see Testi, p 144, Lanzoni, Dtoceu, p 743; 
and Brandi Attention may be called to Schubart’s recent study, 

tan mid Theodora, which, while not presenting new material, is an excel- 
lent summary of the results of recent scholarship in this field. 

29 See Hefelc, Vol. II In Dom H. Lcclcrcq’s translation and 
emendation of this work (III, Part I [Pans, 1909], i fF) the reader will 
find an abundant list of relevant literature See also Duchesne, VEglise, 
chap V, Htstoire, pp 458 flf 

30 Agnellus may involuntarily provide us with a clue as to reac- 
tions to this struggle in Ravenna itself: xxii 48, p 142. 

31 Ibid, xxvii 1, p. 189 

32 Ibid. 79, p 206 

33 hitiffol, Justtmen , p 239, Duchesne, JL’4?/i5e, p 188 

34 See Bardenhewer, pp 320 ff The Pro defensione is printed in 
PL, LXVII, 527 ff. 

35 Duchesne, Ciglae, p. 190. 

36 “Ecce ergo et pars omnium sacerdoturr liter quos ccclesia mea 
constituta est, id est, Galliae, Burgundiae, Spaniae, Ligunae, Aemihae 
atque Venctiae contestor quia quicumque in cdicta ista consenserit, 
supcrscriptarum provinaanim pontifices commumcatorcs habere non 
potent” (Mansi, IX, 154; cf also Hefelc, III, Part I, 57) 
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37 Mansi, IX, 147; Hcfclc, III, Part I, 37; Htuoire, p 466. 

38 Agncllus xxvii 78, p. 201 Diosoirus II ruled from 517 to 519; 
Timothcus II, of whom Maximian wrote “quern ego navigans onentem 
in sua avitatc bene admimstrantc (iif) vidi,” from 519 to 536 (sec A. 
Baudrillard, Dtctwnnaire d'histotrf et de ghgrafhk eccUsiasttques, II [Pans, 

1914I. 330 I' )- 

39 III, 26, MCH SS rerum Lang saec. Vl-lX, p los 

40 Agncllus XXVI. 7. p 192* “bis m Constantinopulis sc dctulit “ 
The inscription in Santo Stcfano, tbid , on the question of chronology 
see Testi, pp 192 f. 

41 Agncllus vii. 74, p. 193; cf. Tcsti’s notes (pp 192 f ) 

42 Agncllus xxvii 70. p 186 

43. Var xii 22, PL, LXIX, 872 

44 Duchesne, L'4g/»5e, pp 219 fF. 

45 Tcsti, p 195 Today the magnificent basilica of Santa Maria 
Formosa has disappeared. “Di tutto il grande complesso della basilica 
oggi non nmane chc una piccolissima parte del muro pcrimetrale 
sinistro, circa met^i delle due sagnstie e la capella” (A. Morassi, “La 
Chicsa di Santa Mana Formosa, ty del Canneto in Pola,** Hollettmo 
d'arte, XVIII [1925], 11 fF) Morassi believes this basilica to have been 
Maximian’s first work 

46 Agncllus (XXI, 35, p 96) mentions a monastery of SS (icrvasc 
and Protasc, which existed in the fifth century 

47 Lanzoni, Dtocesi, p 751 

48 On Piacenza and Reggio sec ihtd , pp. 830 and 801, andWill, 
pp 33 ft I was unable to sec A G. Loreta, Chte^e di Sant' Apollinare 
(Bologna, 1924). 

49 Sec Diehl, itude^, p 52, Zattoni, Ortgine, Massigh, “La Crea- 
tion dc la m^tropole ccclcsiastiquc de Rtxvenne," Melanges d'archeohgte 
et d'hi^toire (1911) 

50 See Tcsti, p 187, Lanzoni, Diocesi, p. 758, Brandi, pp. 34 ft* 

51 Pope Pclagius denied the authenticity of a letter, purportedly 
by him and defending the Three (Chapters, which was circulated among 
the bishops of Aemilia (P Ewald, “Die Papstbriefe der britischcn 
Sammlurig,” Neues Arch u fur Mtere deut^che Geschchtskunde , V [1880), 
561 ) The letter, whether authentic or not, was undoubtedly given such 
prominence because the bishops of Acmilia held the same views Later, 
and because of the Pope’s about-face, they seceded from his com- 
munion (sec Ihstotre, p 479). 

52 Agncllus XXVII. 72, p 191 

53. Ibtd 

54 Agncllus (ibid ) enumerates relics of the following saints: Peter, 
Paul, Andrew, Zachanas, John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, James, 
Thomas, Matthew, Stephen, Vincent, Lawrence, Quirinus, Flonan, 
Emilian, Apollinaris, Agatha, Eufemia, Agnes, and Eugenia, all of 
which were enshrined in Santo Stcfano. It need not be assumed that all 
these relics were procured in Consuntinoplc or even by Maximian, but 
a large part of them undoubtedly was 

55 Ibid 75, p 195. 

56 Testi, pp 195 f 

57 See the learned dissertation on the legend of St Andrew as first 
bishop of Constantinople in Augusti 1, pp i ft" 

58 On this church sec Testi, p 195 

59 Grabar’s assertion {Martyrtum, I, 373) that San Vitale is a 
martynon in form only, since the church is not the sepulcher of the 
martyr, is not entirely correct. According to the Passto beatorum mar- 
tyrum (iertfasti et Protasit, St Vitalis suflfered martyrdom on the place on 
which his church was erected. And the sepulchral symbolism of this 
sanctuary was meant to confirm the claim of the legend How well this 
language was understood is shown by Fortunatus’ Vita S. Martini, 
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which Grabar himself quotes m a subsequent passage {ibid., 1, 408). The 
work refers to San Vitale as the martyr’s tomb 

60. Pfcilschifter, Theodertch, csp. pp 47 ft" 

61. Caspar, II. 191; Voigt, pp. 172 ft". 

62. The reference to the reign of Thcodonc as a golden age occurs 
repeatedly in the writings of Ennodius. Sec “Libellus adversus cos qui 
contra synodum scribcre praesumpscrunt,*’ MGH, Auct. Antiquis^i., 
VII. 67, and “Pancgyncus diaus clementissimo rcgi Thcodonco ab 
Ennodio dei Famulo,’’ ibid , p 214, sec also Pfcilschifter, Ktrche, pp. 
147 fF 

63 Cf Duchesne, L'igltce, p 74 

64 Pfcilschifter, Ktrche, p 173, and Theodertch, p 94, LP, I, 106, 
Caspar, II, 193 

6s Duchesne, L'Eghe, p 9s 

66. Schurr, p 223. 

67 Cf Hamack, II, 422. 

68 Agncllus XXVII. 72, pp 91 f , and Testi, ibtd 

69. Agncllus XXVII. 78, p 201, on the question of authenticity sec 
Tcsti, pp 201 ft". 

70 See above, n 38 The several volumes which Agncllus mentions 

seem to refer to this work only # 

71 We refer to the much disputed question of the authorship of the 
Par-: posterior of the Anonymus Valeuantis, Waitz and, following him, 
Holdcr-Eggcr and a large number of other scholars have suggested tliat 
chaps 79 fF (24 ft" in Ccssi’s edition) of this work, with their remark- 
able anti-Gothic bias, arc really based on the Chronicle of Maximian 
This theory has been rejected by R Cessi, “Studi critici preliminari” 
in his edition of the Anonymus Valesianm (in Muratori, Rerum Itah- 
carum senptores, XXIV, Part IV [Citta di Gastello, 1913). clxn ft"), large- 
ly on the ground that the evidence is insufficient and — far less convinc- 
ingly -on that of the date, between 527 and 533, which he assigns to 
these parts of the work Testi ’s assertion that Maximian was not even 
the author of the Chronicle seems to provide a further difficulty. It may 
be observed, however, that the only safe assumption in regard to the 
author of the Pars posterior is that he was a cleric of Ravenna, writing 
around the middle of the sixth century ; that this period coincided with 
the episcopate of Maximian, who was famed as a historical author, that, 
if the Chronicle is not Maximian’s work, the history from which Ag- 
ncllus made his excerpts certainly was; that these excerpts, as we have 
suggested, may reflect his ability subtly to color historical narrative, 
that the archbishop’s position lent extraordinary weight to whatever 
views he expressed in his work, and that, finally, anti-Gothic bias be- 
came official policy under his administration only If these shreds of evi- 
dence arc pieced together, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
legend which masterfully created an anti-Thcodorican myth that sur- 
vived for centuries is the work of Maximian, whose genius and policy 
It reflects. 

72 “Emendavi cautissime cum his, que Augustinus, et secundum 
cvangclia, que beatus Icrommus Romam missit et parentibus suis di- 
rexit, untum ne ab idiotis vcl mail scriptoribus viacntur’’ (Agnellus 
XXVII 81, p. 208). 

73 Sec ibtd., and Tcsti’s commentary K. Mohlbcrg, moreover, has 
sought to identify Maximian as the author or editor of the oriental 
section of the Martyrologtum Hteronymtanum (sec OC^, Vol. VII [1932]) 

74 Duchesne, Origtnes, p. 187, Baumstark, Liturgia, Tcsti, p. 209, 
sec, however, T Schermann, “Die pscudoambrosiamschc Schnft De 
sacramentis," RQ, Vol XVII (1903). Schermann suggests Maximus of 
Turin as the author and asserts that “Verfasser stand im Metropolitan- 
verband mit Mailand wenn cr nicht dort ansassig war.’’ More recently, 
the De sacramentis has again been vindicated for St. Ambrose (sec G. 
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Morm, “Pour lauthcnucuc du De sacramom^*' JL, Vol. VllI [1928), 
with whom V. L. Kennedy (p. 19] agrees, cf JTS, Vol. XLIV [1943]). 

75. Cf. Schuster, II, 253, and IV, 368, where the archbishop of 
Ravenna is called “the real Minister of Public Worship in Italy *’ Ca- 
brol, Rauenne, stresses the importance of Peter Chrysologus for the 
development of the Roman liturgy. 

76 Testi, p. 210. 

77 Sec Mohlbcrg-Baumstark, p 44*. 

CHAPTER TWO 

1. Agncllus XXIV. 58, p 167 

2. The inscription {ibtd 61, p. 172) names SS. Gervase and Protasc 
as sons of St Vitalis and thus betrays the influence of the Passh. 

3 “Expensas vero in predicti martins Vitalis eclesia, sicut in clogio 
sancta recordationis memone luliani fundatoris invcnimus. XXVI. 
milia aureorum cxpensi sunt solidorum” (Agncllus xxiv. 58, p 167). 

4 The episcopates of Ursicinus and Victor, which intervened be- 
tween those of Ecclesius and Maximian, lasted only three and six years, 
respectively The dearth of artistic projects within these years is never- 
theless noteworthy if we recall that it took Maximian barely a year to 
build S Stefano (see Agncllus' remarks xxv 62, p 174; 63, p 178; 

XXVI 66, p 181) Tcsti-Rasponi also concluded “chc le costruzioni 
guiliancc, intomo al 540, crane molto arretrate” (p 178) 

5 Van Bcrchem, p 146 According to Agncllus (xxiv 61, p 173), 
Ecclesius’ episcopate lasted only ten years and five months; hence Van 
Berchem’s chronology is inaccurate and should read 352 instead of 534. 

6 Pfcilschifter, Theoderich, p 94 Ecclesius’ unreliability, from the 
emperor’s viewpoint, may account for the large measure of authonty 
which Julianus Argentanus assumed over the initul phases of the archi- 
tectural program. 

7. Swoboda, though he does not slure my view as to the homo- 
geneity of the entire program of mosaics, dates them after 539 and 
“wahrschcinlich nach Amtsantntt Maximians’’ (K. M. Swoboda, Nfue 
Aufgaben der Kunstgeschtchte [Brunn, 1935 1 , pp- 33 If) 

8 On the Agnus Det m the Roman ntc see Bishop, LH, p. 14s For 
the lamb symbolism in the Eastern liturgies cf Brightman, pp 24, 63, 

73 * Jungmann, pp. 229 f 

9. The idea of a Book of Life which lists the names of the elect is, 
of course, derived from the Book of Revelation (cf 20* 10, etc ), on 
the diptychs of Ravenna see Lanzoni, Studt Interesting evidence for the 
dependence of the portraits of SS Gervase and Protasc upon the Passto 
SS. Martynm Ceruam et Protasu is adduced by Savio, pp 788 flf On the 
derivation of these medallion images from funerary portraits sec Gra- 
bar, Martyrmm, II, 24 ff. 

10 Cf Van Bcrchem, p 152. In patristic exegesis the three angels 
signify, of course, the Trinity, See Cynl of Alexandria Contra Jultanum 
1. 20 (PC, LXXVI, 532 ff), the passage is quoted in the otherwise value- 
less study of J Quitt, “Die Mosaikcn von San Viule in Ravenna: Eine 
Apologic des Diophysitismus,’’ in J. Strzygowski, ByzatUmtsche Denfe- 
mdkr, Vol. Ill (Vienna, 1903). 

II. De sacramentis iv 6. 27 (PL, XVI, 464), it would seem that we 
can trace this prayer even farther back The Pseudo-Augustinian Qwties- 
ttones ueteris et noiH testamenti 109. 21 (CSHL, L. 268) atucks the church 
for calling Mclchizedck the “high priest” (summus sacerdos) instead of re- 
serving this title for Christ only. The author of the Quaestiones has been 
identified as the converted Jew, Isaac, who wrote at Rome between 370 
and 374 (see G Morin, “L’Ambrosiastcr et le juif convcrti Isaac,” 

Revue d*histoire et de litthature chrhiennes, Vol. IV [1899], and also in 
RBy Vol XX [1903]; Bardenhewer, III, 5^3 ff.; and Kennedy, p. 20). 
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12. The sacrifice of Mclchizedck was already represented m Santa 
Mana Maggiore near the sanctuary and may thus be taken as an allusion 
to the liturgy (see Van Bcrchem, Fig. 15); it is noteworthy that the next 
scene in this cycle is again that of Abraham and the three angels Sec 
also the following prayer from the dedication rite of a church. “. . . 
sicut Mclchisedech Saccrdotis praecipui oblationem dignationc mira- 
bili susapisti, ita imposiu huic novo altari muncra, semper accepta 
ferre digncns” (Ponttficale , “De ccclesiac dedicationc”). 

13. See Stomaiolo, p 7, and the recent essay by M. Anastos, “The 
Alexandrian Origin of the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indico- 
plcustcs,” Dumbarton (Jak<: Papers, Vol 111 (Cambridge, 1946), where 
the work IS assigned to the years 543-52 1 was unable to use E O. 
Wmstedt’s edition of the Topographia Christiana (Cambridge, 1909). 

14. PC, LXXXVIU, 194 - 

15 Schuster, III, 150 ff, Mabillon, 11 , 77 ff. 

16. Martcnc, 1 , 34, cf esp. 41, and DACL, v.i'. “apcrtio annum ” 
Patristic exegesis occasionally assigns the animals to different evangelists 
(sec J Sauer, Symbolik des Ktrehengebaudes [Freiburg, 1902), pp. 63 ff). 

17 On the rendering of nomina sacra in early inscriptions see L. 
Traubc, Nomina sacra (Munich, 1907). 

18. For reproductions of the works mentioned see Van Bcrchem, 
pp. 65, 84, 92, 107 f Dr Ernst Kitzinger calls my attention to another 
Roman precedent of the representation of the evangelists with their 
symbols in the Lateran (now destroyed) (see Ciampini, Vol I, PI 75) 

19. The suggestion is Testi-Raspom’s 

20. Alfoldi, Zeremontell, p. 70 

21 De mundi creatione {PC, LVI, 489), quoted in Kruse, pp 79 f 

22 See Setton 

23 Brchier-Batiffol, pp 24 f 

24 Agncllus xvm 25, p 72 

25 See Alfoldi, Zeremoniell, p 78, Kruse, pp 31 ff The statue 
of Theodora in Constantinople (cf Procopius De aedif 1 ii. 8 f ) gave 
monumenul expression to her political role in the imperial capital 

26 A parallel to the portraits in San Vitale was the mosaic in the 
vestibule of the Sacred Palace, where Justinian and Theodora were 
shown receiving the submission of the kings of the Goths and Vandals 
and the “godlike honors” of the senate (cf Procopius De aedif xx i 
10. 10 ff) 

27 CJ XI 40 4 (ed Paul Krueger [Berlin, 1877], p. 976). 

28 M( ',H Epist., II, 365; cf Kruse, p. 45, Voigt, p. 88. 

29 Testi, p 197, 1 cannot follow the distinguished historian’s as- 
sertion tliat the oft'erings depicted arc merely symbolic 

30 On this ancient rite, which will be more fully discussed in a sub- 
sequent chapter, see Ordo Romanus I in Mabillon, II, 11. This Ordo is, 
in subsunce at least, almost certainly from the time of Gregory the 
Great (cf j Koesters, Studien zu Mabillons romischen Ordines [Miinstcr, 
1905). pp ff ), see also J. Bona, Rerum Uturgicarum hbn duo (Augustae 
Taunnorum, 1753), I, 198 ff.; Bcrlendis, De oblat ; J. B Thiers, Traites 
des cloches et de la sainteti de Voffrande (Pans, 1721), pp 173 ff.; Martcnc, 
I, 139 f The earliest known representation of the offertory occurs in 
the floor mosaic of the ancient basilica of Aquilcia (ca ad 314) (sec 
Aquileia, PI. 41, also Eislcr, p 204; H Lietzimnn, “Die Entstchung der 
christlichen Liturgic nach den altestcn Qucllcn,” Vortrage der Bibl 
Warburg, 1925-26). 

31 MCH Leges, See. Ill, Concilia i, p 166. 

32. T Klauscr reports an interesting example: “Liturgic dcr Hei- 
ligsprechung,” Heiltge Oberlieferung Ildefons Herwegen zum silbernen 
AbtsjuhiUum (Miinster, 1938) 

33 See Probst, p. 178; E. Bishop in Narsai, p 117. 

34. Theodorctus, Ecclesiastica historia v. 17 {PC, LXXXII, 1232 f ). 
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35. De certm ii. 26 (PC, CXII, 1164), Sozomcnus, Htstoria ecclest- 
a^tica vu. 25 (PC, LXXII, 1496). 

36. Tcsti, p. 197. 

37. Cf F. Kcm, “Dcr Rex et Sacerdos in bildlichcr Darstellung,” 
Ir^tschrtft Dietrich Schaefer (Jcn^, 1915). pp- 1 ff* 

38 Cosmas 216 

39 N Kondakoff, Histoire de Vart hyzaiitin (Pans, 1886), I, 139 

40 Vita Comtantim (P(j, XX, 12 [926], 20 [935], 38/39 [9Sif.l) 

41. See Treitingcr, pp. 81 ff 

42 Oratto 1 (“Locb Classical Library” cd , Dio 1, pp. 20 ft ) 

43 C'osmas 192 

44 Eislcr, p 59 

45. See the Moses Midrash (after Isa 63 1 1 , Ezek. 34.12ft'), quoted 
by I Schcftelowitz, “Das Hschsymbol ini judentum und Christcntum,” 
Archtv Jur Reli^tonuvisseiischajt, XIV (1911), 31 f, Eisler, p 53 

46 See WulfF, p 107, Eisler, p 54 

47 See Mosaicarunt et Romanarum le^urtt collatio, ed M Hy.imson 
(London, 1913) According to Hyamson (p xlviii), the work was com- 
posed between 394 and 438 

48 Cf Alvaro d’Ors Pcrez-Pcix, “La Actitud legislativa del 
Emperador Justiniano,” ()C 7 ^ Vol XIII (1947) 

49. The most memorable expression of this conviction is Corpus jurn 
civilis, “De conceptione digcstoriim” (ed Krueger-Mommsen [Berlin, 
1893], p xiii) On the Moses metaphor see also Cirabar, I'titnpercur, p. 
90 

50 Sec above, chap 1, n 16 

51 On the Milion scej Ebcrsolt, Le i^rand palav^ de iJoiistantinople 
(Pans, 1910), p IS, S Salaville, “L’lconographic des sept contilcs 
ctcLimeniqiics,” hchoe^ d'Orieat, XXIX (1926), 144 ft', Crabar, L’Em- 
percur, pp 90 ff* 

52 Schiirr, p 167, Histoire, pp. 429 f 

53 De ceritn 238, cf Treitingcr, p 37 

54 De certtti. 216 

55 C^D X 6 and 25 {(^SDL, XL, Part i, 455 and 487 ft ) 

56 It IS probable that this comparison was suggested by the sumptu- 
ous vessels in which the Ai 4 ^t 4 sti are seen offering the cuchanstic gifts 
A formula for the henedictio calicis in the ancient Mozarabic rite com- 
pares the liturgical vessels with the golden “dishes and bowls” which 
Moses was commanded to prepare for the libations (Exod 2S.29) 
“Dcus qui Moysi famulo tuo Horcb monte seruanda populo tuo 
praccepta disponens, templum sanctum tuum quahter cdificaret in- 
stituisti, sacra quoque uasa que infern altario tuo deberent ad instar 
uasorum celcstium docuisti .” (Ferotin V, pp 157 f) On Moses m 
the liturgies of the East sec Od/e Fratres, October 5, 1947. 

57 See Ephrem Syrus, Opp. Ontti (Rome, 1743), VI, 298, n 42 
Grabar has already called attention to the influence of these verses upon 
the iconography of the Second Advent 

58 Sec Stornaiolo, p 89, PI XLIX 

59 See Wetter I, pp 20 f The eschatological aspect of the liturgy 
will be more fully discussed in a subsequent chapter 

60. Sec below, pp 90 ft* 

61 De cerim. 1. 60 (P(,', CXII, 541 f ). Sec below, p ii9 

62 See Testi, p. 197. The story seems to originate with Rubcus, 
pp 158 f (also in Gracvius, VII, Part i, 154) 

63 M Magistrctti, La Ijturgta della chtesa mtlanese ttel secolo IV 
(Milan, 1899), p 195; Kennedy, p 21 

64 Boniface 1 in his Ep vii, written in a.d 420 to the Emperor 
Honorius {PL, XX, 767); Olestine I (422-32) Ep. xxiii i ad Theodos 
futi. (PL, L, 528), both letters arc quoted in R H Connolly, “Liturgical 
Prayers of Intercession. I The Good Friday, ”jr 5 , Vol XXI (1919/20). 
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65. See Canon 29 of the Counal of Elvira (a.d. 305 or 306) in 
Ilefelc, I, 139, and Jerome Comment, in Jerem. proph {PL, XXIV, 784), 
both passages arc quoted by Bishop (sec Narsai, pp. 98 ff ) 

66 PL, XX, 551 ff On the mtcrprcution of the difficult passage see 
R H Connolly, “Pope Innocent I De nominibns reettandts," JTS, Vol 
XX (1918/19), Kennedy (p. 23) agrees with Connolly’s interpretation. 

67 Cosmas 299. 

68 The text of the liturgy of St Mark in Brightman, p. 129, cf 
Lietzmatin, Messe, pp 91 f. The Mozarabic prayer referred to is a 
benedictio super munus quod quisque eccle^iae offert “Dcus te supphees 
nixis precibus exoramus, ut de sede Maicstatis tuae oblationi fidehum 
sanctificator accedas. Suscipc de manu famulorum tuorum Illorum 
munus oblatum, quod a tua dementia bcncdictum, in hums sanctuarii 
tui usum manct consccratum sint hcc in conspectu tuo libenter accepta 
sicut quondam Abel famuli tui ucl Melchiscdec munera tibi placuerunt 
oblata” (Ferotin V, p 158) The editor stresses the relation of the prayer 
to the “objets offerts pour le culte et la decoration du sanctuaire", but, 
if even such gifts could evoke the image of the sacrifices of Abel and 
Melchizcdek, this must be true, a fortiori, for the obbtion of the 
cuchanstic elements 

69 John’s letter in A Thiel, Lpistolae Romanorum pontijicum j^enuae, 
(Brunsbergae, 1 867), pp 832 f The passage in question reads as follows 
“Tantum ad satisfaciendum scnpsimus ut et vcnerabilc nomcn sanctac 
recordationis Leonis quondam facti urbis Romac archicpiscopi in sacris 
diptychis tempore consccrationis propter concordiam affligerctur ” 
From this, Bishop {Narsat, p. 111) infers, probably correctly, that “as 
early as the beginning of the sixth century the diptychs were recited in 
the mass of Constantinople m the same place as that in which they arc 
found in the earliest extant MSS of that liturgy and in the present rite, 
i c , after the consecration ” J. Pargoire {C^^Use byzantine [Pans, 1923), 
p 100), on the other hand, and, following him, L Brchicr {Histoire, 
pp .S47 ff.) believe that even in the sixth-century version of the liturgy 
of Chrysostom the diptychs of the living and the dead preceded the 
canon In regard to the intercession for the emperor, the two opinions 
do not necessarily conflict if we assume an additional prayer for the 
emperor at the time of the offertory, especially when he attended the 
sacred ntc or was to be especially commemorated as donor of the 
church The brief intercession at the time of the Great Entry, quoted 
in the text above (Brightman, p. 378), shows the possibility of two 
separate intercessions It is noteworthy that the Russian rite, which also 
descends from that of Chrysostom, commemorates the emperor and 
his family m the same place (sec D Sokolow, Darstellung des (^>ottes- 
diemtes der orthodox •’katholi^chen Ktrche de% Morgenlandes [Berlin, 1893], 

p *4) 

70 See Derlendis, V>e oMat , pp 260 ff, Ebner, p 414; Stef2ncscu, 
II, 428 

71 Brightman, pp. 333 and 389 Prayers on behalf of the ruler 
originate, of course, in the exhortation of St Paul (I Tim. 2:2) The 
elaborate wording and imagery of the liturgy of St Basil is of special 
interest in view of the age of this rite. A letter of Peter the Deacon and 
other oriental monks, written about A D 520, attests its existence and 
general usage in the Christian East {PL, LXV, 449, cf. DACL, VI, 
Part II, 1599). The fact of the liturgy’s existence at the time of Justinian 
docs not yet prove its text to have been identical with that of the ninth 
century, on the contrary, there is good reason to think that the wording 
of the diptychs may have been varied from time to time at that early 
age But I sec no reason why the thought and imagery of the interces- 
sion for the emperor, as preserved in the ninth-century version of the 
liturgy of Basil, should not be an accurate reflection of much older 
prayers. 
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72 In the Eastern church, Justinian and Tlicodora ,tre both vener- 
ated as saints (Feasts, November 14/15) (sec Brchicr-Batiflbl, p 72). 

CHAPTER THREE 

1. Cf also the remarks of Van Bcrchcm, p 163 

2. See Diehl, Ju^ttmeit, p 321. and Etudes, p 321, Voigt, pp 52, 175 

3 Diehl, Etudes, p 321 

4 See Testi, p 198 

5 See Hodgkin, p. 641 

6 Agncllus xxvii 79, p 207 

7 See, c g , ihid 75, p 193 

8 See Testi, p 192. 

9 Ep 32, in CSEL XXIX, 283 f 

10 See Van Bcrchem, pp. 65, 106, 113. 

1 1 The mausoleum of the empress is undoubtedly an adaptation of 
the cruciform martyrion Though St (iregory Nazianzcn and St Am- 
brose interpret this arthitcctural form allegorically, 1 c , as an allusion 
to the cross, the cruciform funerary monument predates C^hristianity 
(see Grabar, Martyrnm, I, 153 fT and 304) On the mausoleum of Cialla 
Placidia see Van Berchem, pp 91 fF, Ricci, MTS SepoUro dt ('.alia 
iHacidia, esp p 121, and Grabar, Martynum, passm. 

12 Agncllus xxi 3 5, p. 9S, and Testi, ibtd The cross-staff' was ongi- 

ally the scepter of the Christian emperor (scej Gage, viKoiroifn, 

La victoirc impcnalc dans I’empire chrcticn,’* Revue d'fustoire ct de 
plulosophte reltgteuses, XIII (Strassburg, 1933). 382, Morath, p 58, 
Grabar, Martyrium, II, 35 

1 3 See Van Berchem, p 9a 

14. Ihtd 

15 Ep ad Constantmum Imp 4 (/’(7, XXXIII, 1170) The vision was 
said to have appeared above Golgotha 

16 May 3 and September 14, the reference in Van Berchem, p 93 

17 Wickhoff, “Das Apsismosaik in dcr Basilika dcs H Felix zu 
Nola," i?Q, Vol III (1889), on Nilus see W Ellingcr, Die Stelluujj dcr 
altctt Christen zu den Bildern in den ersten vter Jahrhunderten (Leipzig, 
1930), pp 7^>ff 

18 Sermo Ux De pa^stone domnu {PL, LIV, 337 ff ) For an illustra- 
tion of this concept of the Passion in early Christian art scej Wilpcrt 
Snrcojagi, Vol I, Pi 146, No 3, the Via Cruets in Sant’ Apollinarc 
Nuovo of Ravenna offers another example, see alsojerphanion, Im Vot\ 
dcs monuments (Pans, 1930). PP 138 ff 

19 Sermo It {PL, LIV, 308 ff ) 

20. Sec C'ornclius a Lapide, Commentarius in quatuor cvangcUa (Ant- 
werp, 1660), p 328 

21 II, 422, cf E Schwartz’s judgment “Dass sic [1 e , Justinian’s 
ecclesiastical policy) cine Politik des Augcnblicks war, abhangig von 
dcr jewcihgen Kamarilla, vom Praktischcn abgclcnkt durch die Sucht 
in thcologischer Schriftstcllcrci zu diletticrcn, crzwungcn zuglcich und 
gehemmt durch den untcrirdischcn Kampf gegen seme Gemahhn, deren 
Willcnsstarkc und Schlauhcit ihm uberlegcn war” (“Drei dogmatischc 
Schiiften Justinians,” Ahhandlungen dcr Ihyerischen Akademte der 
Wi'<^en<;chajten, Phtlosopht<tch-ht<itori<:che Ahtctlung, N F., XVIII (i939|. 
117) I do not feel that this judgment of the distinguished histonan 
takes sufficient account of the greater political considerations of which 
Justinian’s theology was but a part 

22 On the Monza vials and their relation to monumental art see 
Morey, Art, p. 123, and esp Grabar, Martynum, II, 173 ff 

23 It should be pointed out, on the other hand, that in the apse 
mosaic m S. Stefano Rotondo (seventh century), the medallion por- 
trait of Christ appears likewise above the cross (see Van Bcrchcm, p. 
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205) Grabar {Martynum, II, 194) likewise compares the composition 
in Classc with the representation on the vial 

24 See Testi, pp 211 ff. 

25. Millet, Iconogr , Figs 2, 3, A. Goldschmidt and K Wcitzmann, 
Die byzantinischen Blfenbeinskulpturen , II (Berlin, 1934), p. 222, PI. 72. 

26 Wickhoff, op cit , p 173, and Van Bcrchcm, pp. 160 f In de- 
fense of this theory Van Bcrchcm adduces a twelfth-century chronicle, 
according to which the artist had planned to depict in this space the 
Savior but. upon returning from his meal, discovered “hanc iconam 
longc mirabiliorcm, quam sua, vcl aliorum ingcnia pingerc valuisscnt.” 
Van Bcrchcm infers {a) that, since the present figure of St. Apollinaris 
IS not miraculously beautiful, the chronicler’s enthusiasm can be ex- 
plained only by his special devotion for the saint and (/>) that the story 
proves that the original intention had been to represent (Christ in the 
place of St Apollinaris In point of fact, the passage does not refer to this 
figure at all but to the medallion portrait of Christ in the cross above 
(see Rica, MTS, S Apollinarc in Classc, p 13) Grabar {Martynum, 
II, 193 ff ) maintains the integrity of the entire composition His inter- 
pretation differs from mine by its emphasis upon the theophany motif, 
which, to me, appears too exclusive 

27 On the martyr as imitator of Christ see Rcitzcnstcin, Hemer- 
kungen, and Lucius, pp 64 ff, the most curious evidence of the identi- 
fication of C'hrist and his martyr occurs on a gold glass, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, where a C'hrist-like man carrying the cross is 
in all probability an image of .St Lawrence This interpretation of 
(iarrucci {Vetri [Rome, 1858), PI 20, No 1) is supported by II Vopcl, 
Die altchnstlichen Coldglaser (Freiburg, 1899), pp, 53 f. (PI 24, a) 

28 See J Lindblom, “Altchristhchc Kreuzessymbohk,” Studia 
oncntalta, Vol I (192s), on the Cram gesture in the ancient liturgy of 
Ravenna sec Lanzoni, Rcltqute, he bases his conclusions on the lost 
mosaic in S Giovanni Evangelista (see Ricci, MTS, San CUovannt 
Evangelista) which we know from Agncllus’ description. For the mean- 
ing of the gesture in the Roman rite see V Thalhofcr and L Eiscnhofcr, 
Handbuch der katholischcn Liturgik (Freiburg, 1912), II, 148 and 162, in 
Christian art Grabar, Martyrium, II, 51 f. 

29 See the representation in S Stefano Rotondo of the martyrs 
Primus and Fclician, flanking a cross which is surmounted by a medal- 
lion with Christ’s image (Van Berchem, p 205), also the sarcophagus 
in Wilpcrt, Sarcofagt, III, 299 In either ease the cross is, more than a 
symbol, the mystical token of resurrection and should be very closely 
related to early Christian funerary inscriptions, in which the CJrcck letter 
lau IS placed in the middle of the dead person’s name (e g , DionTy- 
siou, KyriTllou) (see Wilpcrt, Sarcofagt, Testo, II, 323), On the cross in 
the iconography of martyrs see E. Schaefer, “Die Hcihgcn mit dem 
Kreuz in dcr christlichcn Kunst,” RQ, Vol XLIV (1936), H. Achclis, 
Die Katakomben von Neapcl (Leipzig, 1936), PI 36, and Grabar, Afar/yn- 
um, II, 68 f 

30. See Loisy, p 309. 

31 James, p. 333 

32 See Wetter I, pp 126 ff. 

33 James, p 333 

34 See the passage quoted in Wetter I, p 124, and James, pp. 
253 AT. 332 ff. 359 ff 

35 In early Christian art the same thought is expressed by juxta- 
posing the martyrdom of Peter and Paul with the Passion of Christ (see 
Wilpcrt, Sarcofagt, Testo, I, 46 ff., and Pis I, 121, i; 146, i, and II, 283 ; 
more recently Grabar, Martyrium, II, 259) 

36. Exhort, ad mart. 30 {PC, XI, 599 ff ) 

37 See A. Wilmart, “Transfigurare,” Bulletin d'anctenne littirature 
et d*archeologie chritiennes, Vol. I (1911); J. Bnnktnne, “Die Trans- 
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formatio [transfiguratio] Corporis ct Sanguinis Christi in den alien 
abcndlandischcn Liturgicn,” Theologte uttd (.^laube, Vol. VIll (191*^) 
The difference of opinion between the two authors is irrelevant for our 
investigation. Further material in Brmktnne, Zur Entstehung der 
morgenlandischcn Epiklcsc,” ZKT, XLII (1918), esp 315^. Jii'd 
Lietzmann, Messe, pp. 109 ff 

38. The mosaic m the monastery of St Catherine is reproduced in 
V N. Beneshcvich, Mommenta Smaitica archeologica et palcographtca 
(Leningrad, 1925), PL II, Van Berchem, p 183. Grabar, Martyrnm, 

PI 41, No. 2. For other examples of the Transfiguration in early 
Chnstian art see Van Berchem, p 222, and Grabar, Martyrnm, PI 62, 
No 7 For a discussion of the importance of this scene in early Christian 
art see Grabar, Martyrium, II, I93» also Millet, Iconogr , pp 15 ff 

39 Sec Wetter II. pp 48 ff . Brmktnne, op. ctt., p 514. 
Brightman, pp 88, 179, 329. 

40 For the following see, above all, Casel. Mystenum, also C. A. 
Kncller, “Eucharistie und Martynum,” SZ (1894). 

41 Ignatius Rom. 4 (PC'. V, 807). Oe mart S Polycarpt (PC, V. 

1039), Cypnan Ep Ivti. 3 111 , Part 3. 652). <-f Cypnan, De 

corona 7 

42 This IS particularly noticeable in the ancient Prefaces on the 
feast of a martyr; see, e g , the c:ontestatto on the feast of St Stephen 
in the Missale Gothuum (Bannister. 1 . 9. Muratori, Liturgta, II. $22 ff ) 

43 “Dignum et justum cst, aequum ct salutarc cst, nos tibi semper 

agerc gratias, omnipotcns et miscncors Dcus, inter has sacramentorum 
cpulas Martyris tin caput cum evangehea rccordationc misceri . ut velut 
in disco mctalli radiantis, ita super mensam tuae propitiationis offerre 
. .” (Muratori, Liturgta, II, 625; Bannister, I, no). 

44. Eusebius Hist cedes v. i (PG, XX, 417 ^^d 4^^)* 

45. Passto SS Martyrum Perpetuae et Felicitatis 5 (PL, III, 48) 

46. Note the phrase “Dcus, qui hanc sacratissimam noctem vcri 
luminis fccisti illustrationc claresccre,” in the first Mass of Christmas 
or the oration on Easter Sunday: “Dcus, qui hodicrna die, per Uni- 
gcnitum tuum actcmitatis nobis aditum, dcvicta mortc, rcscrasti . . 

47 Sec Wicland. Altar, p. 144. In the Orient the development was 
different (sec ibid., pp 98 ff , and Grabar, Martyrium, I, esp 310 ff ) 

48. Maximus Sermo Ixxvii (PL, LVII, 689 f ) 

49 Cf chap 1, n. 6 

50 Grabar, Martyrium, I, 349 ff and 386 ff Grabar has, I think, 
stressed too exclusively the influence of the martynon upon Byzantine 
architecture, at the expense of liturgical influences. The “scpulchrar* 
ground plan of these sanctuaries and the covermg dome reflect, I be- 
lieve, the influence of the epikksts as well as the religious sentiment of 
which this liturgical prayer is the expression The epiklests shares with 
the baptismal rite the vision of the Holy Spirit descending in the shape 
of a dove Docs not this fact explain the structural affinities between 
Eastern churches and baptistries? Sec below, pp. 1 17 -19 

51 Grabar ( 1 , 38 f and 350) rightly stresses the fact, of great 
significance in this connection, that the Book of Revelation was con- 
sidered canonical only in the ^Vest, not in the Bast. 

52. Sec Wicland, Altar, p 184, Grabar, Martynum, II. 27. Repro- 
ductions of the figure in A. Ventun, Storia deWarte itahana (Milan, 
1901), p 449. Fig. 407, C. Cccchclli. 5 Agne^efuori le mura e 5 . Cos- 
tanza (Rome, nd.). Fig. 3; and Grabar, Martyrium, PI. 32, No 2. The 
liturgy offers an interesting parallel to the iconography of St. Agnes: 
“Beata Agnes in medio flammarum cxpansis manibus orabat,** we read 
in the Office of her feast day. 

53 See Van Berchem, p. 195. 

54. A dedicatory inscription in the same church, apparently by a 
niece of Constantine the Great, reads like an explanation of the mosaic: 
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the sanctuary of St Agnes announces, above all, the glory of Christ’s 
resurrection, in which not only he but the members of his mystical 
body have been carried tnumphantly from the night of darkness to 
heavenly triumph (see H. Marucchi, ^Uments d archiologie chritietme, 
Vol III: Basiliques et iglises de Rome [Pans, 1902], 470), 

<f 5 Symm. LP i. 263 1 am gratified to see that Grabar, too (Mar- 
tynum, n, 60 and 106), mainuins the thesis that the present mosaic re- 
flects the iconography of an older work. 

56 “Diuinum ueneranda tegunt altaria foedus 

Conpositis sacra cum crucc martynbus. 

Cuncta salutifcri coeunt martyna Chnsti, 

Crux corpus sanguis martyris, ipse dcus. 

Namquc dcus semper uobis sua munera scruat; 

Atquc ubi Chnstus, ibi spiritus ct pater est. 

Sic ubi crux, ct martyr ibi, quia martyris ct crux, 

Martyni sanctis quae pia causa fuit” (Ep 32 [CSEL, XXIX, 
283 f|). 

57 Diehl, Etudes, p 269 

58 Lib, diurn , No 2 (also referred to in Diehl, ttude^, p 269). 
“Supcrscriptio ad Archicpiscopum Ravcnnac Rcvcrcntissimo ct sanc- 
tissimo fratri ill cocpiscopo. ...” The last word is also significant. It 
is not used to address other bishops, not even the patriarch of Consun- 
tinoplc 

59. Cf above, pp 21 f. 

60 The Passto is printed in XXXII (Julii V), 344 fF. 2nd in 
Mombritius, I. 117 ff Cf HHL, p 623 On the political significance of 
the legend sec Lanzoni, Fonti, Zattoni, Valore, and “La Data della 
‘Passio S Apollinaris’ di Ravenna,” Accademta reale delle setenze dt 
Torino, Vol. XXXIX (1903/4). 

61 Lanzoni, Diocest, pp. 740 ff. Sec the legend reported by Ag- 
ncllus xxn. 49, p. 145, and Tcsti’s comments (ibid.) 

62 Sec below, pp 61 ff 

63 Lanzoni, Diocesi, p 740. 

64. Dom G. Morin links this event to the esubhshment of the feast 
of Apollinaris in the Roman calendar and also interprets the liturgical 
texts in the light of the diplomatic relations between the secs of Ravenna 
and Rome- “Liturgic et basihqucs de Rome au milieu du Vile siklc, 
d’apr^s Ics hstes d' 6 vangilcs de Wuerzburg,” RB, Vol XXVIII (1911)^ 
Cf St. Bcissel, “Entstehung der Penkopen des romischen Mcssbuchcs,” 
SZ, Ergdnzurigsheft 96 (Freiburg, 1907) 

65 Morin sees in the gospel pericope an allusion to the autokephalia, 
It would seem more logical to assume that the honors bestowed upon 
St Apollinaris were attempts to forestall this schism. On this assumption 
the selection of the liturgical texts must fall mto the period before, 
rather than after, a d. 666 Sec also P. Luther, Die Beziehungen des 
Erzbi^tums Raoenna ziim romischen Stuhl (Berlin, 1889), p 27 

66. Sec the gospel in its relation to the stettonal church and, in fact, 
to the entire liturgy of the first Monday of Lent. 

67. Sec Wilpcrt, Sarcofagt, Testo, I. 129 ff ; cf. Pis. 52. No. 3. and 
19, No. 6; DACL, XIV. Part I, 956 f.. Garrucci (Storia, V, 12) identifies 
the bearded knophoros as the Good Shepherd 

68. LP I. 323 Cf. Will, pp. 18 ff. and 50. 

69. PL, LII, 552; sec also Cabrol. “Samt Pierre Chrysologuc. a tous 
scs titrcs ajouterait cclui de Tun dcs p^rcs de la liturgic launc” (Rauenne 
p. 500). 

70. Julii V, p. 339. 

71. Lanzoni. Diocesi, p. 747. 

72. Sec above, n. 28. 

73. Gregory Nazianzen Oratio xxi. 29 (PC, XXXV, 115 f.)* 

74. Const, apost. ii. 26, p. 104. 
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75. Narsai, pp. 4 flf. 

76. See Schernunn, Kirchenordnwtg , II, 196 fF. 

77. The third representation of this kind was commissioned by 
Maximian's successor, Agnellus, and seems to have adorned the back of 
his episcopal throne in the cathedral; it depicted the archbishop praying 
“manibus expanssis^’ (sec Agnellus xxviii 89, p. 222, and Tcsti’s com- 
ment, ibid.), 

78. On the mosaic sec Ricci, MTS, San Giouanni Evangelista, Lan- 
zoni, Studi. On Peter *8 career see Lanzoni, Diocesi, pp. 749 ff* 

79. Exhort, ad mart. 30- 

80. Cypnan calls the martyr “clero nostro non humana suffraga- 
tione sed dmna dignatione conjunctus’* {Ep. 39 [CWHL, III, Part 3, 
581 f.)), see Canon. Utppol 43. “Quando quis dignus est qui stet coram 
tnbunali propter fidem ct afficiatur poena propter Christum, postea 
autem indulgentia liber dimittitur, tabs postca mcrctur gradum presby- 
terialem coram Deo, non secundum ordinationcm, quae fit ab episcopo, 
immo confessio est ordinatio ems” (printed in Duchesne, C}rtgtnes, p 
528, see also Lucius, pp 64 ff., DACL, X, Part II, 2471). 

81. Rom 4 (PC, V, 807), translations of this and the following 
passages in the text are from Ante-Ntcene fathers, 1 , 45 ff. 

82. Trail 7 (IKi, V, 785); the concept of the altar as the place of 
mystical union between the martyr and Christ occurs also in On gen. 
Exhort ad mart. 30, and in Cyprian(?) De corona 30. 

83 Phtlad 3 (PC, V, 820 f) 

84 Magn. 6 (PC, V, 764) 

85. Ihtd 7. 

86 Eph 4 (PC, V. 733 ^') 

87 Lanzom, Dtocest, p 746 Zattom’s attempt (Valore, p 690) to 
deduce Apollinans’ Western origin from his name is hardly convincing. 
Apollmans of Laodicea was not the only distinguished Eastern bearer 
of that name. 

88. Peter Chrysologus, who hailed from the territonum cornelteme, 
calls St Cornelius his father (see Sermo clxv [l*L, LII, 633 f |, and Testi, 
p 140) 

89. 'Fhe Register of Gregory the Great (v. n,AfG 7 / Epistolarum, 

I, 292) provides further interesting evidence for the relation of St Apol- 
hnaris to the ecclesiastical aspirations of Ravenna On three great feasts 
was her archbishop entitled to wear the pallium, 1 c , on those of John 
the Baptist, Peter, and Apollinans. See Lanzoni, fonti, p 118, who 
points out that since the days of Maximian a solemn Mass seems to have 
been celebrated on St Apollinans* feast in Sant’ Apollinarc in Classe 

90. Augustine CD xvm. 18 (CSEL, XL, Part II, 289 ff). 

91. Agnellus, who refers to the defenders of the Three Chapters as 
Manichacans (xxvii. 79, p. 206) may have borrowed this epithet from 
Maximian 's historical wntmgs. 

92. Whereas the acclanution formula for the pope was “Ilium 
papam sanctus Petnis elegit,** the archbishop of Ravenna was acclaimed, 
in his city, with the words “Ilium episcopum sanctus Apollinans elegit” 
(see Testi, p. 145, and Agnellus xxii 49, p 145). 

93. Agnellus xxviii. 85, p. 216. 

94. Grabar, Martyrium, 11 , 278 ff and 297. 

95. On the mosaics in St. Demetrius sec C Diehl, Manuel de Vart 
byzantin (Pans, 1925), I, 211; and Grabar, Martyrium, II, 88 f. and 
PI. 50 There are, of course, mnumerable examples of this use of art for 
apotropaic and prophylactic purposes throughout and even beyond the 
High Middle Ages. 

96. De imag. i. 19 ff., quoted by Grabar, Martyrium, II. 340. 

97. On Agnellus* designation of Ravenna’s buhops as “samts” see 
Testi, p. 21. On the other hand, the term “sanctissimus,” which Ag- 
nellus uses, is quite infrequent; Ursus shares it only with Peter Chrysolo- 
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gus, who aaually was revered as a saint, the same may have been true 
for Ursus. 

98. For the following see Ricci, MTS, S. Apollmare in Classe. 

99. Ibid : and Van Bcrchcm, p. 166. 

100. De sacr. vi 27 (PL, XVI, 464); Lanzoni (Studi) suggests that 
the epiklests of the liturgy of Ravenna may have read. “Et petimiis . . . 
lit hanc oblationem suscipias in subhmi altan tuo per manus angclorum 
tuorum.’* The same phrase is employed in the Liturgy of St Peter (see 
Goussens, m OC*, III, 13). 

1 01. Narsat (Homily xxi), pp 46 ff 

102 Van Berchem, pp. 54 {., 226, 246. 

103. Ponttficale, “In dedicationc ccclcsiae,’* p 871; see also C.abrol, 
Le Lwre de la pnhe antique (Pans, 1900), p, 472. 

104. Fcrotin VI, p 149. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

I. Agnellus xxvii 77, Testi, p 196 

2 Ibid It IS not even certain whether Maximian consecrated tlie 
church as Agnellus asserts, the dedication took place in S45, when the 
episcopal chair of Ravenna was vacant, and the dedicatory inscription 
makes no mention of the consecration See also the passage from the 
Codex pontificahs, quoted by Testi, p. 196. 

3 Morath, p 14, Cecchelh, La (^attedra di Massitmano ed altn arorii 
romani ortentalt (Rome, 1936 ff.), Morey (Art, pp 92 ff) also accepts tlic 
identification of the monogram as Maximtanus Eptscopus, though he as- 
signs the chair, for no convincing reasons, to an earlier date, see also his 
review of Morath s work in American Journal of Archeology, Vol XLV 

(1941) 

4. The relevant passages have been collected by Morath, pp 62 ff 
But I should like to call attention to a passage in the City oj Cod which 
may indicate that St Augustine himself was aware of the relation be- 
tween Scrapis and Joseph In xviii 4 he tells the story of Joseph in 
Egypt, while in the following chapter he discusses the death and cult of 
Scrapis, “the greatest god of Egypt,” as having occurred at a time when 
Jacob visited Joseph in Egypt. 

5 This date is also sugge^ited by Morath 

6 On the professional organization of the ivory workers and tlic 
rules of their guild in the Roman Empire see J P Waltzing, fjude /lo- 
torique sur les corporations professionnelles chez les romains depuis les ongines 
jusqud la chute de VEmpire d'Occident (Louvam, 1895-1900), II, 316 f, 
and A Stocckle, Spdtromische und byzantimsche Zunfte (Klio, Beiheft IX 
|i9ii|), p 60 The carefully regulated and narrowly circumscribed 
professional conditions under which the eborarius worked must be ic- 
called if one seeks to evaluate the style of Byzantme ivories 

7 Sec T Klauser, Die Cathedra im TotenkuU der heidnischen und 
chnstlichen Antike, LQ, Vol. VI (Munster, 1927), and C Hopkins’ (The 
Christian Church at Dura Europos (New Haven, 1934), p ii ) remarks on 
the cathedra m the C'hristian sanctuary at Dura 

8. In this connection Cecchelh (op at , pp 30 ff) calls attention to 
the ancient ceremony of the imposition of hands, which the bishop also 
performed on his throne On this rite see Martinc, 1,13, andj Coppens, 
U Imposition des mams et les rites connexes (Wcttcren and Pans, 1925), 
esp pp 208 ff 

9. Jafft, p 885, already quoted by Morath, p. 71 

10 See 1 1 . Grisar, Das Mtssale im Lichte rdmischer Stadtgeschichte (Frei- 
burg, 1925), p 39. 

II. “Benedico te et per jesum Christum Filium ejus unicum, 
Dommum nostrum, qui te m Cana Gahlacac, signo admirabili, sua po- 
tentu convertit in vinum ” 
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12. Sec M RostovtzcfT, Dura-Europos and Its Art (Oxford, 1938), 
p 132. On the “purely baptismal” character of the liturgy of the fourth 
Friday of Lent see Schuster, II, 109 The Samaritan woman, as well as 
the wedding at C 2 ana, is represented in Sotcrus’ baptistry at Naples 
V) (see Van Berchem, p 106) 

13 On the relation of this miracle to the rite of the tllumtnatw of 
the catechumen see Grisar, op. at., p 39* 

14. See below, chap, v, n 31 

1 s Cf the responsory for Palm Sunday. "Ingrcdiente Domino in 
sanctam civitatem, Hebraeorum pueri resurreaioncm vitae pronun- 
tiaiites, cum ramis paltnarum: Hosanna clamabant, in cxcelsis “ 

16 “Et quotquot sunt mfantes in hisdem locis, usque ctiam qui 
pcdibus ambularc non possunt . omnes ramos tenentes alii palmarum 
alii olivarum. et sic dcducctur cpiscopus in co typo quo tunc Dommus 
dcductus est” (Etheria, p 84) Cf. above, chap 111, n 73 

17. Morath, p 70. 

18 'I'he experience here under discussion was confined neither to 
the early Christian era nor to the sphere of religion In h|s otherwise 
unreliable book, Aeschylus and Athens ([London, 1941], p 37). ^ 
Thomson has shown, conclusively to my mind, the relation between 
the concepts of purgation in Aristotelian poetics and in Hippocratic 
medicine and their common religious source 

19 The references are collected in A Harnack, “Mcdicinisches aus 
der altcstcn Kirchengcschichte,” Texte und Ihitersuchimgen zur C,e- 
schichte der altchnstlu hen Literatur, Vol Vlll (1892) For a later passage 
see Sarsai, p 61 In the Roman missal innumerable vestiges of this con- 
cept have survived (sec Gregonanum, Index, s vv “medicnna,” "remedi- 
um“, on the problem see also DACL, s.n “m^decin”) 

20 Const, apost 11 41 (I, 130) 

21 Haer 30 {PC, XLI, 412) Sec the “Hymnus ad extremam unc- 
tionem” printed in Schuster, III, 440 “Christc, caelcstis medicina Pa- 
tris, verus humanae mcdicus salutis ’’ 

22 On the feast of St Sylvester, the Roman breviary (Lectio IV) 
refers to Constantine’s baptism as follows* “Quern [ConstantinumJ 
sacro baptismatc tinxit et ab infidclitatis lepra mundavit “ 

23 Lanzoni, Pontt 

CHAPTER FIVE 

1. Agnellus xxvii 82 f., p 210. 

2. See chap. 111, n. 93 

3. Sec Agnellus xxviii 84, p. 214 

4 “Rubicundam habuit facicm, plcnam formam . . pulccr in cor- 
pore” {tbid ). 

5 JafFc, 1 , 996, 1007, 1009, 1032 These communications indicate ex- 
cellent relations between Agnellus and Pope Pelagius I (s 58-60) 

6 Duchesne, L*iglise, p 231 

7. Agnellus xxviii 89, p 222. 

8 The pulpit which Agnellus commissioned for the cathedral is a 
work of exquisite taste (sec PR, 1912, p 267) Other works of his arc 
mentioned by the chronicler Agnellus {loc at.) 

9. Agnellus, and Testi, pp 216 ff 

10. See G. Tura, “A proposito dell’ abside di Sant’ Apollinare Nuo- 
vo,” PR, 1915/16, pp 367 ff. Tura suggests that the apse may not have 
been entirely destroyed and that the chronicler Agnellus may thus de- 
serve credence for his assertion that the procession of saints continued 
in the apse, perhaps as a presentation scene depicting the saints intro- 
duced into the presence of Christ by the apostles The theological basis 
for this representation, so frequent in early Christian art, is the general 
belief of the age that the saints, after their death, are immediately re- 
ceived in heaven. The vision of their reception by Christ thus antici- 
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pates, as it were, that of the resurrection of mankind (see J P Kirsch, 
“Die Lehre von der Gemeinschaft der Heiligcn im chnstlichen Alter- 
tluim,” PCL, I, Part I [1900]. 68 f ). 

II. “Thcodoncus rex hanc eclesiam a fundamcntis in nomine Dom- 
ini Nostri Yhesu Chnsti fecit” in Agnellus’ quotation (xxviii 86. p. 219). 

12 The dependence of the compositions in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 
upon the murals in the catacombs was pointed out by M Mcsnil, “Sur 
les mosaiqucs dc Ravenne,” Rivt^ta di archeologia ertshana, Vol. V (1928); 
Morey (Art, p 162) has stressed the Latin clement in these works But 
the first to emphasize their Roman inspiration seems to have been St 
Beissel In his essay, “Die Mosaiken von Ravenna,” SZ, Vol XLVIl 
(1894), he justly directed the attention of art historians to the patronage 
of Theodoric and to Cassiodonis’ remarks on his sovereign’s taste 

13 “Et facta vetcrum cxclusis dcfcctibus innovemus, ct nova vetu- 
statis gloria vestiamus” (Kdr vii. 5 15 lJ*L, LXIX, 71 ^ 1 ). “Antiquorum 
diligcntissimus imitator modemorum nobilissimus institutor” (Par iv 
51 |/^L, LXIX, 642; sec also 566, 718]) 

14 Pfcilschiftcr, Theodench, p 46 

15 “Occurrit bcato Petro dcvotissimus ac si catholicus” (Anon 
Vales xii 65, p 324) 

16 Pfeilschifter, Theodench, p 87, and Kirche, pp 52, 125 ff, and 
Ilatotre, pp 3 5 5 ft' Further evidence of the close relations between the 
Arian and the Orthodox churches at the time is provided by a manu- 
script in the Chapter Library at Verona 'Fhis manuscript contains an 
Arian sermon copied in the sixth century by a scribe of the Orthodox 
church at Verona who was unaware that he was actually copying what 
from his viewpoint was a heretical treatise (see H Turner. “An Arian 
Sermon from a Ms in the Chapter Library at Verona,” JTS, XIII 
(l911'I2], 20) 

17 Pfeilschifter, Theodench, pp 72 f On the king’s tolerance sec 
Var 11 27 and iv 17 (PL, LXIX, 561 and 622), on his protection of the 
Catholic church sec his Edtetum 125 (MCU, Lege^ [quarto ed ], V, i6s) 
In regard to the political eft'ects of I'hcodoric’s policy sec the remark of 
the Anonymus Valestanus (p 322) “Sic gubcrnavit duas gentes in uno 
Romanorum et Gothorum, dum ipse quidcm Arianae sectae esset, 
tameii nihil contra religioncm catholicam temptans ” See tbtd , p 324, 
and Htstoire, p 342, on the king’s reception in Rome, the event which 
profoundly impressed St Fulgentius of Ruspa, who happened to be in 
the Eternal City just then (cf S Pulgentii Eptscopt Ruspenw rita, proba- 
bly by the Carthaginian Deacon Ferrandus, PL, LXVI, 130 f) 

18 Testi, p 220. 

19 Contemporary with the mosaics in Sant' Apollinare Nuovo was 
the christological cycle m St Sergius at Gaza (sec the description by 
Choricius of Gaza, Chonat Cazaei orattone^ declamatione^ fragrnenta, cd 
J F Boissonade [Pans, 1846], pp 91 ff, cf also J Red, Die altchnu^ 
lichen Btlderzyklen des Lebetu Jesu [Leipzig, 1910), pp 109 ft’) Some- 
what later, from about the middle of the sixth century (accoiding to 
Heisenberg), were the christological mosaics in the Church of the 
Apostles in Constantinople (see A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostel- 
kirche (Leipzig, 1908], II, 166 ff, and, for comment on Heisenberg’s 
thesis, O.Wulff ’s liibhographiKh-kritischer Nachtrag [Berlin, 193 5 ], p 56). 

20 One exception to be noted is the beardless Christ in the Predic- 
tion of Peter’s Denul. 

Curiously enough, the theological significance of the two distinct 
iconographies of Christ in one and the same building has been denied 
by such eminent scholars as Dc jerphamon (La Voix des monuments 
[Pans, 1930], pp. 90 ff) and L. Br^hier (L’Art chrStien [Paris, 1928], 
p 73), who, like Rica (MTS S. Apollinare Nuovo, pp. 33 f ), reversed 
his earlier opinions in favor of an unlikely theory of two dift'erent 
schools. But these scholars make no mention of the theological con- 
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trovcrsy to which we are referring in the following paragraphs and 
which makes it mconccivablc that the cycles in Sant’ Apollinarc, at the 
time of their compleuon, should not have stirred up dogmatic specula- 
tions. It is also mtcresting to compare these cycles with those m the 
Church of the Apostles in Constantmople. Accordmg to Heisenberg, 
these mosaics were executed at just about the time of the struggle over 
the Three Chapters and stress the divinity of Christ at the expense of 
his humanity, a fact which is clearly shown by a glance at the subjects 
selected. 

21. Sec Hamack, H, 343 f. 

22. Mansi, VI, 962 f., chap. m. 

23. Ibid Vin, 817 ff. 

24. Morey, Art, p. 112. 

25. Baumstark, “I Mosaia di Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo c I’antico 
anno hturgico ravennatc,” RG, IX (1910). 32- ff 

26. See DACL, I, Part II, 2820: “Les anens n’curcnt pas de liturgie 
particulidre ... il parait done asscz vraiscmblable que les cv^ques anens 
... s’attach^rent plut6t i faire oublier leur origme, qu’i bouleverser les 
habitudes chr6ticnncs.” The same opmion is voiced m Histoire, p 371 , 
and by J Zeiller, “Etude sur I’ananisme cn Itahe,’’ icole frattgahe de 
Rome, melanges d^archiologie et d*histoire, XXV (1905). 131 This study 
IS not m all regards reliable. 

27. Agnellus x 8. 24, p. 71. See Lanzoni, Diocesi, p. 736; and L. 
Br6hicr, “Les Colonies oricntaux cn Occident,*’ Byzantinische Zeit- 
schnjt, XII (1903), 9 ff ; and, for a noteworthy parallel, the recent essay 
by U. Monncrct de Villard, on the close relations between Antioch and 
Milan during the sixth century and the reflections of Antiochene in- 
fluences in the architcrturc and liturgy of Milan: “Antiochu c Milano 
ncl VI secolo,’’ OCP, Vol. XII {1946). 

28 Schurr, p. 205. 

29. The humorous character of Sidomus’ observations by no means 
abolishes their historical value, as W. B. Anderson m his edition of 
Sidomus ([Cambridge, 1936], p. 382) and, followmg him. Professor 
Morey {Art, p. 220) seem to believe Equally unnecessary seems Ander- 
son’s suggestion that the “Syrians’’ referred to were really “bankers and 
moneylenders.*’ 

30. Morey {Art, p. 160) calls this scene “Christ and the Adulteress,’’ 
possibly because a representation of this episode m St Sergius of Gaza is 
mentioned by Choncius {he. cit). But the mosaic in Sant’ Apollinarc 
Nuovo undoubtedly depicts the Haemorroissa , as is apparent not only 
from the context of the other miracle scenes but also from the iconog- 
raphy of this composition, which we can trace to early Christian art (sec 
Ricci,MTS. S. Apollinare Nuovo, p. 24; Wilpcrt, Mosaiken, II, 816 flf.; 
Grabar, Martyrium, II, 252, n. 5). 

31. In regard to the liturgical use of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes sec the final prayer in the Nestorian liturgy: “Ipsa manus dextera 
quae elevata cst super qumquc panes, ex quibus satiati sunt hommes 
quinque millc . . .’’ {Liturgicarum onentalium collectio, cd. Renaudot 
[Paris, 1716], I, 636 ff.; quoted by Wetter II, p. 27. and Lietzmann, 

Messe, p. 245). For the Roman rite sec above, p. 68. 

32. Lietzmann, Messe, p. 46. 

33. PL, LIl, 622; see also Ambrose (or perhaps Libcrius) De vtrgmt- 
bus 111 I {PL, XVI, 321), 

34. E.g , the door of Santa Sabina (Morey, Art, Fig 149), the chair 
of Maximian, and the Sarcophagi m Wilpert, I, Pis. 96, 98, 115, i$8. 
No. 3; etc. For further examples see Grabar, Martyrium, II, 148, 245. 

33.1 cannot follow Baumstark {RG), who seeks to cxplam the m- 
version with the liturgical arrangement of the episodes; m the liturgy 
this arrangement has a mcanmg which it could not have m the basilica. 

36. Ethena, p. 92. As to the euchanstic symbolism of the Muaclc of 
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Cana see Berlcndis De oblat., p. 112. With reference to a silver amula for 
the oblation of the euchanstic wmc adorned with a representation of 
that miracle, Berlcndis quotes an oration from the Epiphany liturgy of 
the Missale Gothicum: “Ut qui tunc aquas m vina mutavit, nunc in 
sanguinem suum oblationem vma convertat’’ (Bannister, I, 26, 12-14, 
33-36). Cf Cyril of Jerusalem Catechesis 22, Mystagogia 4. 2 {PG, 
XXXIH, 1098 f ) 

37. Wilpcrt, Katakomben, pp. 843 and 264. 

38. Ep. 55. I and 2 {CSEL, XXXIV, Part II, 170 f), quoted by 
Roetzer, pp. 22 f. The reference to all believers as other Christs m Au- 
gustine, CD XX 10 {CSEL, XL, Part II, 455): “Sicut omnes christos 
diamus. . . .*’ 

39. “Vere digne qui non solum pro salute mundi pcrsecutioncm 
sustmuit impiorum sed fidelibus suis etiam hacc dona concessit ut eius 
fierent aut passione aut confessione consortes per’’ {Leonianum, pp. 
348 f , quoted by Cascl, Mysterium). AUo relevant in this connection is 
the faa that, in order to discourage the excessive worship of martyrs, 
some early Christian communities sought to reserve the title of martyr 
for Christ only (Eusebius Hist, eccles. v 2 2, 3 [PC, XX, 433 f], see 
also Wetter I, p 141). On Christ as the first nurtyr see IK 2 , XL, 324 f. 

40. The widow’s mite may also have a liturgical mcanmg (sec the 
commemoration of this scene in the Nestorian liturgy, Bnghtman, pp. 
285 f.) On the significance of Peter’s denial and its iconography sec also 
Grabar, Martyrium, II, 266 

41. Agnellus xix. 30, pp 81 f., the story that Agnellus tells of the 
death of Peter Chrysologus (xxii. 52, pp. 152 ff) may likewise be m- 
spired by the saint’s image in San Giovanni in Ponte. 

42. The best-known group of these prayers goes under the name of 
St. Cypnan (see Opp. [C 5 EL,I 1 I, 144]); Lc Blant (p. xxi) has added 
many similar prayers that are found m the ancient sacramcntarics. Sec 
also Baumsurk, “Paradigmcngebcte ostsyrischcr Kirchendichtuug,’’ 
OC*, Vols X/XI (1923). The PontificaleRomanum (pp. 1032 ff) preserves 
a paradigmatic prayer in which the deceased is compared to Lazarus 
(De officio solemm post missam pro defunctis. Responsorium Modus IV). 

43. Sec K. Michel, Gebet und Bild in fruhchristlicher Zeit (Leipzig, 
1901); Wulff, p. 69; Wetter I, pp. 155 ff-i Grabar, Martyrium, II, 8 ff.; 
and P. Gcrkc, “Das Grab — der Ursprung dcr christlichcn Kunst,’’ 
Kunst und Kirche, Vol. XV (1938). 

44 The narrative character of early Christian sepulchral art has 
been asserted by P. Styger, Die altchristliche Grabeskunst (Milnchen, 
1927); his thesis IS supported by Morey. Art, p. 61, who quotes Lc 
Blant, pp xv ff , on the Daniel scene, though the French scholar’s argu- 
ment is by no means a defense of Styger’s thesis. 

45 For parallels of such “visual litanies’’ m Coptic art sec Grabar, 
Martyrium, II, 296 ff. The author’s attempt to dissociate this pictorial m- 
vocation of saints from the liturgy appears to me untenable. He insists 
{ibid, p 306) that in two cases these images were inspired by the 
Apocalypse rather than by the liturgy. But, as we have seen time and 
again, the ancient liturgies themselves arc often patterned after the vision 
of the Book of Revelation. The Litanies of Ravenna in Graevius, Vol. 
VIII, Part 1 

46. Morey {Art, p. 162), in his cntique of this hypothesis, fails to 
include the patriarchs m his enumeration and counts four evangelists m 
addition to the twelve apostles, though the litanies mention as evan- 
gelists only the two not yet enumerated among the apostles. The same 
mistake was made by Kraus and Richter, whose views Morey opposes. 
Grabar {Martyrium, II. 124 ff.) calls these figures prophets, patriarchs, 
and apostles. 

47. Sec Cynl of Jerusalem Catech. myst. v. 9 (PC, XXXIU, 1116). 
Quoted by Kirsch, FCL, I, Part I (1900), 184 and 198. 
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48 See DACL, I, Part II, 2820. The mosaics were executed after 
A.D 459 and adorned the apse Christ seems to have appeared in the 
center with six apostles on cither side of him (sec Ciampmi, Vol. I, Pi. 
77, p. 250). 

49. Agncllus xxvui. 88, p. 220, and Testi, ibid 

50. Anon. Vales xu 71, p. 324 

51. See Morey, Art, p 164 

52. Sec the phrase “Digne arnanorum non subiacuit feritate” {stc^) 
or “Dignc ci Arianomm subiacuit fcritas” in the Immolacto on St Mar- 
tin’s feast day in the Missale Gothicum (Bannister, I, 129, and II, 103). 

53 Van Derchem (p xlix) pomts out that the white cloak, the pal- 
lium, gradually came to replace, with the Christians, the Roman toga 
It is noteworthy, however, that the term togatus, like the more eloquent 
candidatus, denoted in Christian language the martyr and the saint (sec 
Fcltoe, “Toga and Togatus,” JTS, Vol XXIIl [1921]) 

54 On the influence of this passage on the euchanstic liturgy sec 
Schennann, Ktrcheiiordnutig, II, 260 (396) 

55 On the loros sec R Delbrueck, “Dcr spatantike Kaiscrornat,” 
Antike, Vol VIII (1932) 

56 “C^n aura remarque combicn, dans I’hagiographie dc cette ville 
byzantinc, I’clcmcnt oriental cst faiblcmcnt represent^” (Dclchayc, 
P 328) 

57 Agncllus (i 2, p 25) knew of an ancient sanctuary of St De- 
metrius near Ravenna, close to the place where St Apollinans was taken 
prisoner This fact may point to an ancient cult of Demetrius in Ra- 
venna On the cult of Vincentius see Leo Magnus Sermo xiii, in Natali 
S Vincentii martyris {PL, LIV, 501), cf also Lanzoni, Diocesi, pp 773 f 
On the order of saints in the canons of Milan and Rome sec BaumsUrk, 
“Das Commumcantes und seme Hciligcnlistc,”JL, Vol I (1921) Lan- 
zoni (Studi) was the first to suggest that the mosaics in Sant’ Apollmarc 
Nuovo may represent the canon of Ravenna and may thus point to 
close liturgical tics between this city, Rome, and Milan at the time of 
Archbishop Agnellus 

58 They share the same feast, September 16 

59 Lanzoni, Dwcesi, p 725 

00 Lanzoni, Rehqme 

61 Baumstark, Liturgia, pp 158 ff 

62 I'hglise, p 202 

63 Testi, pp 23 and 191, Agnellus 1 i 

64 See the essay by Monneret dc Villard quoted above (n 27) 

65 Lanzoni, Dtoie^i, pp 347 f. 

66 Sec the discussion m Dclchayc, p 320, and Lanzoni, Diocesi, 
PP 53s ff 

67 Dclchayc (p 327) assigns Sabina to Vmdena near Term; Savio 
(pp 035 f ) IS dubious in view of the Acts of SS Nabor and Felix, in 
which St Sabina appears as a pious matron burying the corpses of the 
two martyrs of Milan Lanzoni (Diocesi, p 105) claims hei for Rome. 

68 'I'he mcanmg and reference of the term commumcantes presents 
some difficulties (sec Bottc, Canon, p 55) Our interpretation appears 
justified, however, in view of the passage in Optatus of Milcvc u 4 
{CShL, XXVI, 38) “Quam [cathedrarn Petri] nescio si ucl oculis nouit 
et ad cuius memonam non acccdit quasi scismaticus contra apostolum 
faciens qui ait mcmoriis sanctorum commumcantes Ecce praesentes 
sunt ibi duorum memoriae apostolorum Dicitc si ad has ingrcdi potuit 
aut obtuht ilhc ubi sanctorum memonas esse constat ” 

69 See Ongen Contra Celsum 1. 60 (PC, XI, 771), Ircnacus Contra 
haereses ui 9 2 (PC, VII, 870 f), Ambrose Expos euatig sec. Luc ii. 
44 (PL, XVI, 557). 

70. Agnellus xxviu 88, p 221; see also A Riickcr, “Zwei Nes- 
torianische Hymncn uber die Magier,” OO, X/XI (1923), 45 f. 
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Archbishop Agncllus may have had a special devotion for the Magi. 
See the chronicler’s description of the altar cloth (endothim) m the cathe- 
dral, a work begun under Maximian, which his successor “Ex quorum 
[viz , ‘Magorum’j amorc,” “magorum istonam pcrfectc omavit,” add- 
ing his own image (“ct sua effigies mechanico opere aculis inscrta cst”). 

71. Sermones xxxi-xxxviu, In solemmtate Epiphamae Domini nostn 
Jesu Christi (PL, LIV, 234 ff.). The reference to the presents of the Magi 
occurs m Sermo xxxvi (PL, LIV, 254). 

72 Sermo xxxiv (PL, LIV, 247) 

73 Sec Augustine Sermo cci, 1. i (PL, XXXVIII, 1026 ff); it is 
worth while to compare this rather insignificant sermon with those of 
Leo the Great, in order to realize the extraordinarily mcrcased impor- 
tance that the Epiphany acquired in the fifth century St Ambrose’s 
idea of Epiphany is less certain than that of St Augustine For us it 
hinges upon the question of whether or not Ambrose, as the Maurists 
believed (see PL, LXX, 538 f), is the author of the celebrated hymn, 
inluminaiis altissimus (PL, XVI, 1474), where the advent of the Magi is 
commemorated as one of the Epiphany mysteries along with Christ’s 
baptism, the miracle at Cana, and the multiplication of the loaves. Dom 
Bottc (Les Orii^ines de la Noel et de VEpiphanie [Louvain, 1932], p 42) 
doubts Ambrose’s authorship. Sec, however, H Frank, “Zur Ge- 
schichte von Wcihnachten und Epiphamc,” JL, XII-XIII (1932/33), 
147, and E Flicotcaux, “L’Kpiphanic du Seigneur,” EL, Vol XLIX 
(1935) Dom Anselm Stnttmattcr (“Christmas and Epiphany Origins 
and Antecedents,” Thought, XVII [1942], 608) accepts Frank’s argu- 
ment as convincing There seems to be no fourth-century testimony for 
the identification of the advent of the Magi with the Epiphany in the 
East. The passage in Chrysostom’s sermon De baptismo Christi (PC, 
XLIX, 363), which his editor in the Mignc senes (ibid , 362) takes for 
an allusion to that event, docs not seem to be clear enough to allow 
such conclusions 

74 The ancient hymn in its entirety is printed in T. Michels and A 
Wintersig, Heiltge Cabe (Berlin, 1927), “In Epiphania Domini ” 

75 This IS the main thesis of Wetter (see DACI., s v “offcrtoirc”) 

76 Loisy, pp 30, 46 The view that the believer, by partaking of the 
sacred repast, is united to the nature of Christ, is clearly expressed by 
Gclasius “ per e.idem [viz , ‘sacramenta’j divinac cflicimur con- 
sortes naturae” (Tract 111 14 in Thiel [cf above, chap 11, n 69], 
p 541) A striking example for the du.al identification of the sacnfice 
with the donor .and the deity in the Christian mystery occurs in the 
litui gy of Easter Sunday d'hc lesson on this day is taken from St Paul, 
I Cor 5 ' 7 “Brethren purge out the old leaven, that you may be a new 
paste, as you are unleavened, for CZhrist, our Pasch, is sacrificed There- 
fore let us feast not with the old leaven, not with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth ” 
These words are specifically addressed to the neophytes who, on Easter 
Sunday, partook for the first time of the sacred repast, the “leaven” 
metaphor refers at once to the euchanstic bread and to the faithful and 
hence identifies these with Christ 

77 Contra haer iv 17. 5 (PC, VII, 1023 f ) 

78 Quotations in Lictzmann, Messe, pp 186 ff 

79 See O. Casel “Actio in liturgischer Verwendung,” JL, Vol. I 
(1921), also H Usenet, “Hciligc Ilandlung,” Kleine Schriftcn, Vol. IV. 

80 See above, chap 11, n. 30. 

81 See Aquileia, pp 255 ff From what has been said above, there 
seems to be no reason why we should not assume the offertory proces- 
sion to have originated m the apostolic age. The earliest mention of the 
offertory, that of Justmus Martyr (Apol 1. 67 [PC, VI, 450]), docs not 
mention the Opjergang of the faithful. But his description of the cucha- 
ristic ntc of his tunc is not meant to be complete and docs not allow us 
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conclusions ex stlentto. The regulations of the Christian rite in the 
Roman Ordines arc m no sense inventions but rather official sanctions 
and ultimate formulations of practices that had gradually developed 
and long existed, often outside Rome “Nihil innovatur, nisi quod 
traditum est,” is an axiom of Roman conservatism which the historian 
of the liturgy must always bear in mind 

82 See Augustmc Sermo Ixxxn 3 5 (PL, XXXVIII, 508 f ), Am- 
brose Comment in I ad Timoth. {PL, XVII, 497) 

83. Augustine Sermo ccxxvii In die paschae 4 (PL, XXXVIII, 
1099 f). Gregor Dial iv S9 (PL, LXXVIl, 428) Even an early age saw 
eloquent and profound symbols of the faithful in the bread and wine 
offered See J R. Gcisclmann, “Zur fruhmittelalterl Lehre vom Sakra- 
ment dcr Eucharistic,” Theoloj^ische Quartahihrift, CXVl (1935)* 33^^. 
sec also W Goetzmann, Da<: eucharistische Opfer (Freiburg, 1901). pp 
26 ff , N Gihr, Das heiltj^e Messopfer, II, 44, J Coppens, “L’OftVande des 
fidclcs dans la liturgic cucharistique anciennc,” Cours et con ferences des 
semaines litur^iques, Vol V (Louvam, 1926), Dom 13 Capcllc, “L’Off'er- 
toirc,” Dom B Bottc, “Lcs Ongincs dc rcucharistie,” and Dom L 
Bcauduin, “L’Offcrtoire jadis et aujourd’hui” — all three in I^s Qmcs- 
tions litur^iques et parotssiales, Vols XVII (1932), XVI (i93^). ^^wd VI 
(1921), respectively On the mystical identity of the offerer with his 
gift and of this offering with Christ see Albertus Magnus (quoted by 
Dom Beauduin) “Dominus vobiscum, ut oblato sacrificio incorpore- 
mini Dominus cnim vobiscum est, quando sibi vos oblatos suscipit . 
quando vos sibi unum faat et unit ” Cf also G Ellard, “Bread in the 
Form of a Penny,” Theological Studies, Vol IV (1943) 

84 Brightman, p 73 For further references to Romans, chap 12, 
in the Eastern liturgies, sec ibid , pp 126, 163, 283, 322, 329 

8 s “ quia oblatio sibi et suis magnum rcmcdium est animarum” 
(MCH, Leges III, Concilia 11, 1, p 21) 

86. cSVmoxxxvi (PL, LIV, 253 f ),cf Augustine Lp 5s i 2 (CWLL 
XLIII, Part II, 170), quoted by Roetzer, p 22, Chrysost De sancta pente- 
coste {PCs, L, 454 ff* ) 

87 See Wetter, I, p ii Wetter points out that the invocation 
Apost const viii 13 13 (p 516) uicorporates the eschatological passage 
from Ps 117 27, with its reference to the epiphany of the Lord Cl. 
Apost const vii 26 5 (p 414) 

88 “Amorc rerum dcficicntium ad mcorruptibilia transferatur, et 
ad sublimia vocatus animus coclcstibus delcctctur Confirmatc amicitias 
cum sanctis angclis, intratc in civitatem Dei, cujus nobis spondetur in- 
habitatio, et patrurchis, prophctis, apostolis, martyribusque sociamini 
Unde illi gaudent, indc gaudete Ilorum divitias concupiscite, et per 
bonam aemulationem ipsorum ambitc suffragia Cum quibus enim 
nobis fuerit consortium dcvotioms erit ct comniimio dignitatis 

The passage is also an important clue to the meaning of the Commum- 
cantes m the Roman Canon and confirms our interpretation of this 
prayer 

89 SceW Bousset, Aynes C/im/es (Gottmgen. 1913). pp 293 ff’ 
“Die Vorstcllung von dem oftenbar gewordenen Gott beherrscht den 
Rcgcutenkult Dcr Regent 1st dcr auf Erdcn erschicncnc, dcr gieifbarc 
und sichtbare Gott ” See also the article “Epiphanie” in PW, Suppl IV 
(Stuttgart, 1924). esp pp. 305 ^ 

90. See Cvimont,Mages, T. Klauscr, Reallexikon fur Antike und Chris- 
tentum (Leipzig, 1939), s.v, “Aurum coronanum”, Peterson, Kyrios, 
Kollwitz, pp. 63 ff 

91. Sec Wilpcrt, Sarcofagi, Pis. 105, No i, 204, Nos. 2, 3; 222, 
Nos. 6, 7. 

92. Dial. IV 55 (PL, LXXVII, 417): secum oblationum coro- 

nas dctulit”, cf also Mabillon, p. xlv. 
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93. PL, LIV, 2S4 “Aurum ctcnim dc thesauro animi sui promit, 
qui Chnstum regem universitatis agnoscit; myrrham oft'ert, qui Uni- 
gcnitum Dei credit veram sibi hominis iiniisc naturam, ct quodam cum 
thurc veneratur qui in nullo ipsum paternae majcstati imparcm con- 
fitctur ” 

94. Lanzoni, Diocest, p 724, Labnollc, “Martyr ct confessor,” BuL 
letin d'ancienne litterature et d'archeologie chreticnnes, Vol I (1911) 

95 See, c g , Wilpert, Katakomhen, Pi 231 and pp 190 ff*. Fig 16; 
also Sarcofagi, I, PI 73, No 2, and A Katzencllcnbogcn, “The Sar- 
cophagus in S Ambrogio and St Ambrose,” Art Bulletin, XXIX 
(1947), Fig 2 Styger’s interpretation of this juxtaposition of the Three 
Magi and the Three Children is inadequate Alioldi (p 7s), Kruse (pp. 
86 ft'), and Setton (p 206) have rightly called attention to the political 
significance of the scene (see above, p 31) But this meaning can be no 
more th.in secondary in view of the funerary function of the works of 
art The Three Children already appear as martyrs in the Daniel com- 
mentary of Hippolytus (11. 30) (sec Kirsch, /*CL, I, Part I |i90o|, 90, 
also Cornelius a Lapide, C^ommentaria in quattuor prophetas maiores [Ant- 
werp, 1654), pp 1284 f ). On the mortuary symbolism of the Three 
Magi cf Cirabar, Martyrium, II, 249 f 

96 PL. LIV, 253 

97 Ha Ilae Si 1 For the following sec A Daniels, “Deuotio,”JL, 
Vol I (1921) 

98 The text of the Secreta in C^regorianum 13 

99 Sermones cvin and cix {PL, Lll, 499 ff ) 

100 This prayer was inserted into the Roman missal during the 
Middle Ages but had already occurred in the Mozarabic liturgy {PL, 
LXXXV, ini') 

101 In Joan evang tr 84 i (/^L, XXXV, 1847) 

102 Pcristephanon , hymnus in hon XVI IJ martyrum CJaesar Augusta^ 
norum {PL, LX, 962) 

103 See Origcn De oral xxxi 5, quoted by Kirsch, PCL, I, Part I 
(1900). 4 (> 

104 Duchesne, Origines, 413 

105 Liber de laude sanctorum {PL, XX, 443 ff ), see Wieland, Altar, 
p 174, and Cirabai, Martyrium , II, 61 The latter points out the connec- 
tion between the vision of Victricius and the procession mosaics in Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo, but he docs not notice the relation uf these composi- 
tions to the cucharistic rite. 

106 De aleatoribus ii {CSHL, III, Parts I and II, 103) “ . pccuni- 

am tium adsidentc Christo, spcctantibus angelis et martynbus pracscnti- 
bus super mensam dominicam sparge ” 

107 In the early Chnstian basilica, the place of the altar was fre- 
quently at the end of the nave and in front of the apse The famous 
sepulchral mosaic of fabarka offers a good example (sec SAC, XVI 
[1940I, 170) 

108 Agnellus xxviii 88, pp 220 f, see also Testi, p 66, DACL, 
s V “orientation ” 

109 C^armen 28 20 ff {CSHL, XXX, 292), R C Goldschmidt 
{Paulinus' Churches in Nola [Amsterdam. 1940), pp 70 f 2»id 167 ff) be- 
lieves that these representations were in two recesses in the cloisters. 

no The following New Testament passages arc important for the 
Christian crown symbolism 1. Cor. 9:2s, II Tim 4:25, II Tim. 4.7, 
I Pet 5:2 ff. Rev 2’ I ff and 4:4, see also the liturgically important 
passage in Ps 20.4. Cf also F. X. Kraus, Realencyclopadie der christlichen 
AUertumer (Freiburg, 1880), I, 333 ff , E. R Goodenough, “The Crown 
of Victory m Judaism,” Art Bulletin, Vol XXVIII (1946), DACL, X, 
Part II, 2491 On the crown in the mysteries of Demetci, of Isis, and of 
Mithra see Loisy, pp 63, 155, 178, cf. also Cumont, Symbolisme, p. 475. 
I was unable to see K Baus, Der Kranz in Antike und Christentum (1940)- 
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111. Minutius Felix, Octavius 38 (PL, III, 370); Tcrtullian, De 
corona 15 (PL, II, 112). The translation is that o£ Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
Voi. in 

1 1 2. Sec Peterson, jKyrio5. 

1 13. Ibid. 

1 14. Van Bcrchcm, pp. 99, 174, 120. 

1 1 5. LP, I, 235. On the relation of Mary to the martyrs in early 
Christian art sec Grabar, Martyrium, II, 96 ff and 292 ff 

1 16. The scepter in Christ’s hands is modern. The onginal attribute 
was more likely the Book of Life 

117. Giovan Francesco da Carpi, Crotuche della provincia di Bologna 
de* frati osservanti di San Francesco (Bologna, 1580), pp. 178 ff, quoted 
by S. Muratori, ”Di alcuni restauri fatti c da farsi nei mosaici di Sant’ 
Apollinarc Nuovo,” FR, Suppl. II (1916), pp. 56 ff. 

1 18. The most important instances in our present context arc the an- 
cient Greek litanies of Ravenna (sec above, n.4i). But sec also the litanies 
published by M Coens, “Ancicnncs litanies des saints,” Analecta Bol- 
landiana, Vol LIV (1936/37), and the Litany of All Saints in the Roman 
missal For further evidence on St Stephen’s place in Christian worship 
sec Bnghtman, p. 276, and E. Kantorowicz, “Ivories and Litanies,” 
JWCI, Vol. V (1942). The construaion of the basilica of S Stefano 
and the translation of the protomartyr’s relics to Ravenna by Maximian 
IS further evidence of the saint's cult in this city. 

1 19. Sec above, n 39. That the sacrifice of Christ and his martyr is 
one, that the blood of the latter shares in the propitiatory power of 
Christ’s sacrifice, is a thought which occurs innumerable times in pa- 
tristic literature (see Wicland, Altar, pp 163 ff) 

120. Sec above, n 39. 

121. Sec above, chap, iii, n. 35; and Grabar, Martyrium, II, 57 and 
71 ff 

122. H. Achelis {Die Katakomben von Neapel [Leipzig, 1936], Pi 
40) reproduces an interesting painting from San Gennaro m which St 
Peter seems to be shown rejeaing a crown offered him by a youthful 
saint St. Lawrence is depicted similarly (Pi 41). 

123. “Ipsi tribucntes orane quod viccrat” (PL, XXXV, 2423) It 
must be pointed out, however, that the crown is a symbol not only of 
martyrdom but also of virginity (sec Cyril Catech xii 33, De (Christo in- 
carnato [PC, XXXIII, 767], Prudentius, Perist xiv i [PL, LX, 581], 
Cyprian Lp 9) Garrucci (l^elrr [Rome, 1859 1 , PI XXII, No i) repro- 
duces a glass with an image of St Agnes, to whom two doves bring the 
two crowns of virginity and martyrdom Sec also Cumont, Symbohsme, 
pp. 483 and passim. 

124 For the following sec E. G. Gulin, “Die Nachfolgc Gottes,” 
Studia orientalia, Vol I (1925), also J M Niclen, “Die Kultsprachc dcr 
Nachfolgc und Nachahmung Gottes,” Heilige Oberlieferung lldejons 
Herwegen zum silbernen Abtsjubilaum (Munster, 1938) 

125. Sec the judgment of H Tame, Voyage en Italic, II (Pans, 1889), 
21 1 f : “De copic cn copie, leur mam machinate repete servilement dcs 
contours que leur esprit a cessc de comprendre ct que leur imitation 
maladroite va fausscr D’artistcs, ils sont devenus ouvricrs, ct, dans cette 
chute chaque jour plus profonde, ils ont oublic la mottle de leur art. 
Ils n’apcr^oivent plus Ics divcrsitcs de Thomme, ils repitent vingt fois 
de suite Ic m6me geste, ct Ic m^me vdtement, Icurs vicrgcs nc savent 
toutes que porter unc couronne ct s’avancer d’un air immobile ... En 
effet, il n’y a pas un de ccs personnages qui nc soit un idiot h6b6t6, ap- 
lati, maladc.” Burckhardt’s judgment is hardly less negative (“Cicer- 
one,” Gesamtausgabe , IV [Basel, 1933], 133) Grabar, on the other hand, 
has shown admirably that this stiff and curiously impassive attitude ex- 
presses the ideal of immutable fortitude and heroic mdiffcrencc to suf- 
fering to which both the emperors of the age and the early Christians 


aspired and which is, of course, particularly fitting for the image of the 
martyr (see Martyrium, H, 63). 

126. Bnghtman, p. 452. 

127. Ibid., p 257; cf, also Wetter I, p. 74. 

128 Narsai, p. 54; sec also p. 3: “The king saw a man not clad m 
the garments of glory, and he commanded and they bound him and 
cast him forth in outer darkness. So the Church scans her congregations 
at the time of the Mystenes, and everyone that is not adorned with a 
clean garment she casts forth without.” For a variation of the “bridal” 
motif in early Christian art and its possible relation to baptism sec 
Grabar’s remarks with reference to the Resurrection scene at Dura 
{Martyrium, II, 261 f.). 

129. Sec the beautiful sermon preached by either Libcnus or St. 
Ambrose on the occasion when Marccllina, Ambrose’s sister, took the 
veil (PL, XVI, 231). 

130. Sec m the Roman breviary the antiphon for the benedictus at 
Laudes (feast of the Epiphany)’ “Hodie caelcsti Sponso/ Jiincta cst Ec- 
clcsia,/ Quoniam in Jordanc lavit/ Christus ejus criimna;/ Currunt 
cum muneribus/ Magi ad regales nuptus/ Et ex aqua facto vmo/ 
Laetantur convivac.” Cf above, n. 73. 

13 1. Sec the celebrated passage in Cyril of Alexandria Contra Jult- 
anum x. 335 (PG, LXXVI, 1015 ff.). 

132. Sec E. Dyggvc, “Problcme dcs altchnstlichcn Kiiltbaus,” 
Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte , Vol LIX (1940); also “Basilica Discoper- 
ta, un nouveau type d’cdifice cultucl palcochrcticn,” SAC, Vols. XVI/ 
XVII (1940/41), and Grabar, Martyrium, Vol. I, csp. chap, ii 

133. Grabar links the medallion portraits of saints in San Vitale and 
elsewhere to the funerary portraiture of early Christian art (sec Mar- 
tyrium, II, 24 ff), on the mosaic in Sant’ Apollinarc m Classc see ibid , 
pp. 28 and 75. 

134 Examples of the advent of the Magi in funerary art have been 
mentioned above (n 95) For the procession of apostles with crowns 
on sarcophagi sec Wilpert, Sarcofagi, Pis 284, No. 5, and 286, No 10, 
sec also Wilpert, Mosaiken, Icxt, I, 504 

135. The sarcophagi of Ravenna have recently been discussed by 
Marion Lawrence, The Sarcophagi of Ravenna (“Monographs on Arche- 
ology and Fine Arts Sponsored by the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
ica and the College Art Association of America,” Vol II [1945]) The 
author assigns the sarcophagi of the so-called “Rinaldo workshop” to 
the first half of the fifth century. This date appears entirely acceptable, 
even though Miss Lawrence’s evidence — the iconographical relation to 
the marble casket of SS Quirico and Giulitta in San Chovanni Battista 
— IS not too convincing in view of the frequency of the three scenes m 
the funerary art of an earher period 

136 We have already called attention to the frequency of presenta- 
tions of this scene in churches from the fourth century onward (see Van 
Berchem, pp 99, 120, 174, 190, 194. 200) 

137 Lawrence, Figs i. 4, 7, 8 Other examples in Ravenna Figs. 
220, 223, 225. 

138. Cumont, Pi VI, No 2; sec also M Wegner, “Die kunst- 
geschichthchc Stellung dcr Marcussaule,” Jii/irfewc/i des deutschen archao- 
logtschen Imtituts, Vol. XLVI (1931) 

139 For literature on the manus velatae sec Morath, p 48, and Cu- 
mont, Mages. 

140 H. P L’Orangc and A. von Gcrkan, Der ^pdtantike Bild- 
schmuck des Konstantinsbogem (Bcrlm, 1939), pp. 93 ff The texts refer 
but once to the locality where congiaria took place: “Adhuc in prae- 
texta puenli congiarium dedit [CommodusJ at^ue ipse in Basilica Trai- 
ani pracsedit” {Script, hist aug., Commodus,, quoted ibid ) Cf Roden- 
waldt, “Einc spatanukc Kunststromung in Rom,” RM, Vol. XXXVI 
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(1921/22); and Cumont, Mages^ PI. VI, No. 4. On the congiarium sec 
PW, IV, 875 ff.; on Its relation to the imperial triumph see KoUwitz, 
pp. 63 ff. 

141. Grabar, VEmpereur, pp. 65 ff. and passim, G. Bruns, Der 06 e~ 
lisk und seine Basis auf dem Hippodrom zu Konstantinopel (Istanbul, 1935), 
pp. 61 ff., and Roll Witz, passim. 

142. On Ephrem sec above, p. 35; cf. also Peterson, Kyrios. 

143. Oratio / in sanct. pascha (PC, XXXV, 598); I am quoting from 
the fine translation in Orate Fratres, XIX (1945), 193 ff. 

144. Sec E. A W. Budge, The Book of the Dead (Chicago and Lon- 
don, 1901), csp. Vol. II, chap. Ixix, p. 234. On the mysteries of Osins 
sec Loisy, pp. 123 ff. 

145. Metam. xi. 24. Sec Rcitzenstcin, Mysterien, p. 32, Cumont, 
SymboUsme, pp. 379, 476. 

146. The prayers quoted in Cregorianum, pp. 54 f (pp 65 f ) On 
the neophytes’ proceeding from baptism to first communion see Augus- 
tine Ep. clxxxvi 8. 30 (CSEL, LVII, 4, p. 69); Ambrosius De myst 8 
(PL, XVI, 420), with a description of the solemn procession. Dionys. 
Arcop De eccles. Hter. (PC, III, 404); Narsai, p 54; cf also the oratw ad 
populum (Gelasianum, p. 519) m Casel, Mystenum. Sec also Schermann, 
Kirchenordmmg, II, 326: “Wie friih dcr Taufc unmittelbar die Tcil- 
nahme an der Eucharistie folgte, zcigt femerhin Paulus . . .” (I Cor. 
10:15) Schermann thinks that Rev. 7: 16 f may be a further allusion to 
this procession 

147. “Familia tua deus ct ad celebranda prmcipia suae redemptionis 
occurrat (Celastanum, p. 100, quoted by Casel, Mystenum). 

148. James, pp 461 f 

149 Sec Wetter I, p. 82. 

150 viu 8 (I, 484). 

1 51 Bnghtman, p 268 

152. Thiers (cf. above, chap. 11, n 30), p. 207 

153. SecG Beran, “L’Offertono ‘Dominejesu Chnstc’ della Messa 
per 1 dcfunti” (EL, L [1936], 140 ff) 

154 The passage which occurs in the hymn on the Mass for the 
dead by the Syrian Bishop James of Batnac in Sarug (a.d. 451 -521) is of 
the greatest interest in our present context Above all, because the poem 
IS an eloquent plea in favor of the restoration of the offertory of the 
laity and thus shows that, when the mosaics in Sant’ ApoUinarc Nuovo 
were executed, the ancient rite had ardent and powerful supporters even 
in the non-Monophysite East The bishop reminds his readers of Mcl- 
chizcdek and Moses, who offered their own sacrifice; of Abraham, who 
served the angels with his own hands and did not suffer his offering to 
be presented by others (we notice here again the same biblical offerers 
whom we know from the mosaics in San Vitale) The oblation of the 
faithful, moreover, is here specifically related to the redemption of the 
departed, a thought which confirms our interpretation of the offertory 
as a sepulchral rite (sec the German translation of the hymn in P S. 
Landersdorfer, Ausgewahlte Schriften der synschen Dichter [“Bibliothck 
der Kirchenvater” (Munchen and Kempten, 1913)]. PP* 304 ff )• 

155. The ancient liturgies made no distinction between the com- 
memoration of the saints and that of the dead (sec, c g , Cyril of Jeru- 
salem [PC;, XXXIII, 1116]). Augustine’s remark that the prayer to the 
saints should not be mistaken for a prayer for the saints points to the ex- 
istence of misunderstandings which eventually made necessary the dis- 
tinctions m the wordings of these commemorative prayers (PL, 
XXXV, 1847), but the ancient sacramcntaries contain a number of 
prayers for the souls of saints, sec, c g., the prayer for SS Sylvester and 
Simplicius in the Leonianum (p. 148): “ . . ut . . . ilium [i.c,, Silvestrum| 
beatitude scmpitcma glorificet. . . . Maicstatcm tuam Domme sup- 
pliccs exoramus, ut anima famuli tui Simplicii . . in sanctorum cen- 
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seatur sortc pastorum.” This and other examples arc quoted by Casel 
(Mysterium), whose profound remarks are basic to our understanding 
of the expcncncc of the liturgical mystery as the moment of redemp- 
tion of all believers. It is of interest to note that as late as the nmth cen- 
tury the missal of Andechs contains on the feast of St. Gregory the Great 
a prayer “ut animae famuli tui Gregoni prosit oblatio”; liturgical ex- 
perience transcends here the boundaries of theology (see G. Morm, 
“D’oti ptovient le missel d ’Andechs?’’ Historisches Jahrhuch der Corres- 
gesellschaft, Vol. XLI [1921]). 

156 Following arc the postconsecratory prayers of the Roman 
Canon: 

“Wherefore O Lord, wc thy servants, as also thy holy people, call- 
ing to mind the blessed Passion of the same Christ thy Son our Lord, 
and also his rising up from hell, and his glorious ascension into heaven, 
do offer unto thy most excellent majesty, of thme own gifts bestowed 
upon us, a pure victim, a holy victim, a spotless viaim, the holy Bread 
of eternal life, and the Chahcc of everlasting salvation. 

“Upon which do thou vouchsafe to look with a propitious and 
serene countenance, and to accept them, as thou were graciously pleased 
to accept the gifts of thy just servant Abel, and the sacrifice of our 
patriarch Abraham, and that which thy high priest Mclchizcdek offered 
to thee, a holy sacrifice, a spotless victim. Wc most humbly beseech 
thee, almighty God, to command that these things be borne by the 
hands of thy holy angel to thine altar on high, m the sight of thy divme 
majesty, that as many of us as, at this altar, shall partake of and receive 
the most holy Body and Blood of thy Son, may be filled with every 
heavenly blessing and grace Through the same Christ our Lord. 

“Be mindful, O Lord, of thy servants and handmaids N. and N., 
who arc gone before us with the sign of faith and sleep m the sleep of 
peace. To these O Lord, and to all that rest m Chnst, wc beseech thee, 
grant a place of refreshment, light, and peace. 

“To us sinners also, thy servants, hoping in the multitude of thy 
mercies, vouchsafe to grant some part and fellowship with the holy 
apostles and martyrs with John, Stephen, Matthias, Barnabas, Ignatius, 
Alexander, Marccllinus, Peter, Felicity, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucia, Agnes, 
Caecilia, Anastasia, and with all the saints, into whose company wc pray 
thee admit us, not considcnng our merit, but of thme own free par- 
don . . .*’ 

157 Bnghtman, pp 21, 466, 474, 387, 389, 483, 492, 529, cf also 
Dionys Areop.; De eccles hierarch. 111 8 and 9 (PC, III, 437) 

158 This was still remembered in the High Middle Ages, when 
explanations of the Mass described the offertory as the representation of 
the Passion 

159. Bnghtman, p 268, sec the commemoration of the dead m the 
group of Galilean offertory prayers quoted by Wetter II, p. 62, also the 
Secreta in the Mass for a recently baptized deceased (Celauanum, p. 
304), and the following prayer (Gerbertus, III, 318)- “Annuc nobis, 
Dnc., ut animac famuli tui hacc prosit oblatio, quam immolando totius 
mundi tnbuisti rclaxari dclicta ’’ 

160 Wetter II, p 62 

161 “Exaudi nos, Deus, salutaris nostcr: ut, per hujus sacramenti 
virtutcm, a cunctis nos mentis ct corporis hostibus tucaris, gratiam tn- 
buens in pracscnti ct glonam m futuro’’ (cf Cregorianum, p. 31 [36]) 
Sec the following Secrets m the Cregorianum “Oblata domme munera 
noua unigemti tui nativitatc sanctifica nosque a pcccatorum nostrorum 
maculis emunda (Cregorianum, p. ii [10]); “Concede quaesumus om- 
nipotcns deus, ut hums sacnfiai munus oblatum fragihtatcm nostram 
ab omni malo purget semper ct muniat’’ (ibid., p. 36 [42]), “Oblatum 
tibi domme sacrificium uiuificct nos semper ct muniat’’ (ibid., p. 36 
[45]), “Hacc hostia domme quaesumus emundet nostra dclicta et 
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sacnficium cclcbrandum subditorum tibi corpora mentcsquc sanctifi- 
cct” {tbtd., p. 6 [357]); “Suppliccs dominc tc rogamus, ut his sacnfiais 
pcccata nostra mundcntur, quu tunc ucram nobis tribuis ct mentis ct 
corporis samtatcin" {ibid , p 37 [45]), “Haec muncra dommc quacsu- 
mus ct uincula nostrac prauitatis absoluant ct tuae nobis miscncordiac 
dona concilicnt” {tbtd., p. 39 [48]). 

162. Narsat, p 59. 

163 “Nomina dcfunctorum idco hora ilia rccitantur qua pallco 
tollctur [the author interprets this cloth as a symbol of the shroud in 
which Christ was buried] quia tunc ent rcsurrectio mortuorum quando 
advemente Christo caelum sicut liber plicabitur” {PL, LXXII, 93; Hat- 
po<:ttio anttquae liturqtac Callicattae Ciermano Partsiensi asenpta, ed J. 
Quasten [“Opuscula et textus, senes hturgica,*’ Fasc III (Munster, 
1934)1 • cf also DACL, VI, Part I, 1083 f ) 

164 “ Send upon us and upon these gifts set before thee thine 
Holy Spirit who descended in the likeness of a dove upon our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the river Jordan" (liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites [Bright- 
nun.p 83, cf alsop 53]). For cpik/eseis mentioning the faithful ahead of 
the sacrifice sec tbtd, pp 179, 406, and Const, apost viii 12, 41 (I, 
510) 

165 Brightman, p 93, cf also p 287. 

166 See above, n 156. 

167 One interesting example for this interrelation of oblation and 

intercession in the Roman rite is suggested by a Galilean version of the 
Hattc tqttur of the canon published by Ebncr (p. 417) after a tenth-cen- 
tury manuscript in Rouen “We therefore beseech thee, O Lord, to be 
appeased and to receive this offering of our bounden duty, as also of 
thy whole household . ", so far the text is identical with that of the 

Roman Hattc tgttur, the Galilean prayer continues as a regular prayer of 
mtcrccssion for the church, the clergy, the kings, the brethren, the poor, 
and the dead, whereas the Roman text asks but briefly for peace and 
salvation from eternal damnation on behalf of God’s family But the 
inference is warranted that, by implication at least, the prayer is similar 
in intention to its Galilean sister 

168 The question of the introduction of the prayers for the dead 
into the Roman rite presents some difficulties. Bishop {Narsai, p 114) 
had originally suggested that they were introduced “with much other 
Byzantmc or Eastern church practice m the course of the sixth and 
seventh centuries ” Later on {LH, p 113) he argued as follows “Up to 
the fourth century any mention of the dead was comprised in that long 
prayer ‘for all sorts and conditions of men’ said at the beginning of the 
Mass of the Faithful. This prayer was at a bter date transferred to the 
Eucharistic prayer, of which it was made the concludmg section, and 
this IS now called by the liturgical experts ‘The Great Intercession ’ 

This transfer was already effected by the middle of the fourth century 
in that great center of liturgical novelty, the Church of Jerusalem 
From this center the new devotion spread . . . throughout the Eastern 
Empire." It was adapted m the churches of Gaul and Spam. “The 
Church of Rome, however, takmg [as individual churches did in those 
days] Its own line, instituted the practice of mentioning the names of 
‘offerers’ at the early point in the Eucharistic prayer [i.e., the canon] at 
which tlie offerings were mentioned. As to mention of the dead m the 
liturgy of Rome, we know nothing as to whether their names were re- 
cited at all in the public masses, though it must be said that from analogy 
It IS not impossible, perhaps not improbable, that they were men- 
uoned m the prayer ‘for all sorts and conditions’ in the early part of the 
Mass of the Faithful, just as m Gaul and Spam Throughout the West, 
at some period unknown, a clean sweep was made of this great prayer 
‘for all sorts and conditions ’ But in the liturgy of Gaul and Spain a rem- 
misccncc of it was preserved, namely m the so-called ‘post nomma' 


prayers of those liturgies, which ocair precisely at that pomt m the 
service at which the old prayer ‘for all sorts and conditions’ had been 
said The ‘post nomma’ prayer is quite brief, the object of it is first the 
‘offerers’ [i.e., those of the congregation who have offered bread and 
wine for the sacrifice] and then very particularly the dead whose names 
had just been publicly read out. In Rome, the prayer for the ‘offerers’ 
had been long smee provided for with the recital of their names m the 
early part of the Eucharistic prayer, namely as m the present Roman 
Canon. . . . This being so, and the abolition of the old prayer ‘for all 
sorts and conditions’ being absolute and complete m Rome, it is evident 
that . . . some special place would have to be found for this com- 
memoration [viz , of the dead] Tliat is one alternative. But there is an- 
other, namely the lettmg fall altogether of this recital and prayer for the 
dead m public masses.’’ And Bishop thinks that this second alternative 
was adopted, “the commemoration of the dead m the Canon bemg 
relegated to the special masses for the dead, as shewn m the Gregort- 
attum.** He also believes that this special memento became an integral 
part of the canon only by the end of the seventh century and under 
Franco-Gallic and Irish influence As against this theory, Botte {Canon, 
p. 68) has called attention to the anaent character of the language, to the 
failure to insert the memento for the dead after that for the livmg, and 
to the striking parallel of thought in the liturgy of St. Mark (Bright- 
man, p. 129) One may add that the mysterium character of the ancient 
liturgy makes an omission of any mention of the dead m approximation 
to the death of Christ extremely difficult to conceive. 

169. The relation of this symbolism to death is clearly suggested in 
the apocalyptic imagery employed in the ancient Commendatwnes ant’- 
mac defuncti Sec, c.g , the oration Ad lavandum corpus m Gerbertus (III, 
313)* “Suscipe, Dominc, animam servi till ill. revertentem ad te ves- 
tem coclestem indue earn, & lava cam sancto fonte vitae aetemae, & 
inter gaudentes gaudeat, & inter sapicntcs sapiat, & inter Martyres 
coronata consedeat, & inter Patriarchas & Prophetas proficiat, & inter 
Apostolos Christum sequi studeat, & inter Angelos & Archangclos 
clantatem Dci semper vidcat, & inter paradisi rutulos [cd ruttlos] 
lapides gaudium possidcat, & notitiam ministcrionim [ed. my^terwrum] 
Dei agnoscat, & inter Cherubim & Seraphim clantatem Dei inveniat, 
6c mter viginti quatuor Seniores cantica canticorum audiat, 6c inter 
lavantes stolas m fonte luminis vestem lavet, & mter pulsantcs dcpuUans 
[ed. pulsans] portas apertas coelestis Hierusalem repenat; & inter vi- 
dentes Dcum facie ad faciem vidcat, & inter canentes canticum novum 
cantet, 6c inter audicntcs auditum coelestis soni audut Suscipe, Domi- 
ne, servum tuum m actemum in bonum habitaculum, 6c da ei requiem, 
& regnum, id est Hierusalem coclestem.’’ 

CHAPTER SIX 

1 PG, XL VIII, 701 flf. No discussion of these orations could be 
complete witliout reference to the memorable pages m which Rudolf 
Otto called attention to then: significance ( The Idea of the Holy [Oxford, 
1923], pp. 183 flf). 

2 PG, XLVIII, 712 and 721. 

3 Ibid , p. 705. 

4. See Bishop m Narsai, pp. 92 flf., Jungmann, ZKT, Vol. LIII 
(1929); Stcfanescu, 1 , 28 fl*. 

5. Besides the literature quoted earlier, sec J. A. Jungmann, Die 
Stellung Chrtsti tm liturgtschen Gebet (Miinstcr, 1925), pp. 219 f, who 
stresses the anti-Arian clement in this development. 

6. Sec Bishop, LH, pp. 23 flf.; Narsat, esp. p. 91; K Holl, “Die 
Entstchung dcr Bildcrwand in dcr gricchischcn Kirchc," Gesammelte 
Aufs^ime zur Ktrchengeschtchte (Tubingen, 1928), Vol. II, and, more re- 
cently, S. G. Xydis, “The Chancel Barrier, Solea, and Ambo of Flagia 
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Sophia,” Art Bulletm, Vol XXIX (1947) Xydis points out that “the in- 
dependent type of chancel barrier was already generally known 
throughout the Empire during the fifth century,” admits its relation to 
the Great and Little Entrances of the Eastern rite, and secs m the presence 
of these liturgical objects m Hagia Sophu confirmation of “the pre- 
ponderant role m art which Constantinople begins to play m the sixth 
century ” 

7. dkarpov i.Tr\atrTov Kai wev^iaTiKhv^ quoted by Andreades, “Die 
Sophienkathedrale von Konstantmopel,” Kunstwissenschaftluhe Studt” 

en, I (1934). 60. 

8. The idea that the faithful may only contemplate the sacred sym- 
bols shown to them by the priests originates in the mysticism of the 
Pseudo-Areopagite. From here it is only a step to the definition ot the 
sacred rite as an &7aX/Lta, an “image,” which has so profoundly affected 
the development of the religious thought and art of the Christun Hast 
(see H. Koch, “Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in semen Bezichungcn 
zum Neuplatomsmus und Mysterienwcsen,” TCL, I, Parts 11 and III 
[Mainz, 1900], 217 f , and Grabar, Martyrtum, II, 340) 

9 Quoted by W. Gass, Symboltk der ^rtfcht^chett Km he (Berlin, 
1872). p. 155. 

10. Andreades, op. ett , pp 58 ff; Gass, op cit , 299, and, more re- 
cently, Grabar, Martyrium, II, 339 ff- 

1 1 . My use of the term “celebrant,” as Dom Strittmatter points out, 
IS misleading, smee the rite described is a pontifical Mass m which the 
bishop himself is celebrant The priest, therefore, should be referred to 
as “concelebrant ” 

12. On the Great Entry as an image of the Second Advent of 
Christ see F. Heiler, Urkirche mid (htktrche (Munchen, 1927). p 320 
The author’s main thesis is, of course, the affinity between I kkirche and 
Oitktrche But it is difficult to reconcile his emphasis on the vast distance 
separating the liturgies of Chrysostom and Basil from the oldest lit- 
urgies of the East (“cm Abstand, der m gewisser Hmsicht noch grosser 
1st als der Abstand der heutigen romischcn Messe von der altcn al>end- 
landischen Liturgie”) with his assertion that the Orthodox liturgy “in 
its actions and prayeis has faithfully preserved the primitive and early 
Christian attitude” (p 334) 

13 See G Millet, Monuments de FAtlio<!, Vol I Les Petntures (Pans, 
1927), Pis 118, Nos 2, 3, 256, No 2, 2S7, No 2, also Monuments 
hy^antms de Mi<:tra,?\ 114, No i,scealsoJ D Stcfanescu, Vol 1(1932/ 
33), Pis XXVI, XXVIll, XXX, and p 72 

14. See the brilliant analysis ot Andreades, op at , and Gass, op 
at 

15 Quoted by Andreades, op at , pp. 58 f 

16 Ibid 

ij Rubeus, pp 158 f 

18 De sacerdotto (PG, XLVIIl, 639 ff )- 

19 Narsat, p 55- 

20 PG, LXIV, 80; quoted in Setton, p 1 87. 

21. PCjr', LXIII, 491, quoted m Setton, p. 189. 

22 On the history of the basilica sec L. Br^hicr. “Les Origincs de la 
basilique chrcticnne,” Bulletin monumental, Vol. LXXXVl (1927) 

23 On the liturgical aspects and symbolism of the basilica sec P. 
Samclli, Antica basthcograjia (Naples, 1686), DACL, s.u “Basilique”, 
W. M. Whitehill, “Liturgical Influences on Pre-Romanesque Apses m 
Spam,” Art Studies, V (1927). i5i ff.» K. Licscnbcrg, Der Emfluss der 
Liturgie auj die fruhchristUche Bastlika (Ncustadt, 1928). The final and 
comprehensive study of this important problem remains to be written. 

24. See Licscnbcrg, op. at , pp 100 ff , 128 f , 158, 181 ff , and H. C 
Butler, Early Christian Churches in Syria (Princeton, 1929) 

25. See the mtcrcsting study of L. Kitschelt, Die Jruhchristliche Ba- 


sihka als Darstellung des himmhschen Jerusalem (Munchen, 1938). where 
the thesis is defended that “mit der friihchristlichcn Basilika . , . rcalist- 
isch, nicht symbolisch, die Himmclsstadt, das Himmlischc Jerusalem 
zur Darstellung gcbracht [1st] ” Sec also on this problem E. Peterson. 
Das Buch von den Engeln (Leipzig, 1935). pp- 14 ff- 

26. On transformations of streets mto courtyards m imperul Rome 
see P. H. von Blanckenhagen, Flavische Architektur und ihre Dekoration 
(Berlin, 1940), pp. 147 ff ; on the great peristyle in Spalato sec G, Nie- 
mann, Der Palast Diokletians in Spalato (Wien, 1910), p. 4 and Pi. 15; 
on the courtyards in the imperial palace at Constantinople sec Vogt, 
pp 51 f ; Dyggvc (see below, n 28), p 44, and recently The Great 
Palace oj the Byzantine Emperor^’ Being a First Report on the Excavations 
Carried Owf in Istanbul on Behalf of the Walker Trust (University of St. 
Andrews, 193S-IQ3S) (Oxford, 1947), in regard to the function of these 
great peristyles as settmgs for the imperial liturgy sec Grabar, Martyn- 
urn, I, 122 ff, Alfoldi, Insigmen, p 132 

27. Sec E Dyggvc, “La Basilica discoperta* Un nouveau type 
d’cdificc cultucl palcochrcticn,” SAC, XVI/XVII (1940/41), 415 ff, 
and “Problcmc des altchristlichcn Kultbaus," Zeiachrijt fur Kirchenge- 
schichte, Vol LIX (1940) 

28 Dyggvc, “R.ivcnnatum Palatium Sacrum. La basilica ipctrale 
per cerimonic,” Det Kgl Danske Videnskaherncs .Sehkab Archaeologtsk- 
kunsthistonske Meddelelser, Vol III, No. 2 (Copenhagen, 1941) 

29 Dyggvc (ibid ) was the first to interpret the representation of 
the Palatium m Sant’ Apollinarc Nuovo correctly There is represented 
not a facade of nine arcades but a planimetrical projection of tlic three 
sides of a peristyle surrounding an open courtyard 'I'hc same manner of 
architectural projection occurs earlier on the Arch of Constantine (see 
H P L’Orange and A von Gcrkan, Der spatantike Bildschmuck des 
Komtantinsboi^ens [Berlin, 1939) | 

30 On the linguistic problem sec the rematks of Dyggvc, “Ra- 

vennatum Palatium Sacrum . . ,” p. 53 bee his reconstructions of the 

Palace of Ravenna (Pis X, XI, XII) 

31 It IS noteworthy that the internal structure of San Vitale re- 
sembled closely the CJhrywtrtcUnos of the Sacred Palace in Constanti- 
nople, constructed or completed by Justinus II, Justinian’s immediate 
successor This great octagon served as tlironcroom and gradually be- 
came the heart of the impcrul palace As Vogt (pp 8 f ) points out, the 
throne stood here in the place which the altar occupied in San Vitale 
In the vault a celebrated mosaic showed Christ enthroned as Pantoc- 
rator In this case, the secular structure may even have been inspired 
by the religious one. to that age the two spheres were inseparable. 

32 See Leomanum, pp 26, 47, 79, Mohlberg-Baumstark, p 42*; 
H Lictzmann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom (Berlin, 1927), p 33, A Baum- 
stark, Missale Ramanum (Eindhoven, 1929). pp 26 ff 

33. CD X 32 (CSEL, XL, Part 1 , 507)- 

34 XV 21 (ibid , Part II, pp 106 f ) 

35. XV 1 (ibid , pp 58 fl ) 

36 X 25 (ibid , Part I, pp 483 ff ) 

37. X 6 (ibid , Part II, p 434) 

37a See above, chap v, p 109, and n. 164 

38. See Harnack, II, 397 

39. This is the qualification used by Harnack (ibid ). 

40. In Cap. / (^en horn. 5 (P(>, LIU, 54) 

41. “Tcncatur subscriptio clcricorum, honoratorum testimonium 
ordinis consensus ct plebis; qui praefccturus est omnibus, ab omnibus 
cligatur” (quoted by H Usener, “Das Vcrhaltnis dcs romischcn Senats 
zur Kirche in dcr Ostgotenzcit,” Kleine Schriften, IV, 142), the same 
principle prevailed for papal elections (sec Lib dturn , p 51) A curious 
reflection of this democratic concept of consent in the sphere of the 
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liturgy is suggested by a passage of Innocent Ts letter to Bishop De- 
centius (4): . . pax sit necessano indicenda, per quam constat popu> 

lum ad omnia, quae in mystcriis aguntur atque in ecclesu cclcbrantur 
praebuisse consensum” (cf Probst, p. 272). 

42. A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus {Klio, Beihcft 
XXXIX [Leipzig, 1937]), p. 253: “Es ist em cntscheidcndes Element 
fur die Bcurtcilung der hellemstischen Monarchie, dass sie . . . auf die 
Seitc der rem gricchischen Auffassung trat, welche kemen juristischcn 
bundigen Untcrtanenbcgriffkennt”, on the “crown** tribute, sec ibtd , 
p III 

43. Sec above, chap, v, n. 5. 


44. Testi, p. 210. 

45. Rubeus, p. 164. 

46. Agnellus xxvui. 86, p. 219: **In ipsius fronte intnnsecus, si as- 
pcxcntis, lustiniani August! cffigicm repcrictis et Agnelli pontificis 
auratis decoratam tesselis.*' F. von Lorentz (“Theodcnch — nicht Jus- 
tmian.** RM, Vol. L [1935]) has attempted to identify the portrait as an 
image of Thcodoric; his argument is unconvmcmg. He detects similar- 
ities between the mosaic and Thcodonc*s portrait on gold corns; but 
even more striking is the similanty between the mosaic and Justinian’s 
famed gold medallion (sec Schubart, p. loi). 

47. Cf. the remarks of Tcsti, pp. 209 f. 
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churches of, 58, 138 
Devotio, 96 ff 
Dio Chrysostom, 32 
Diocletian, 69, 129 

palace of, in Spalato, 116 
Dionysos Zagreus, 91 
Dioscurus II, patriarch of Alexandria, 
13. 130 

Diptychs, 24 ff, 37 ft', 4T, 59 f, 84 f, 
13 1 f, see also Book of Life, Lit- 
urgy 

Dura Europos 
baptistry of, 66, 77 
synagogue of, 81 

Easter, 5, 77, 91, 93 ff , 104 ff. 

hturgy of, 5, 77 ff. , 138 
Ecclesia, 60 f., 119 
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Ecclesiastical rites; see Liturgy 
Ecclesius, bishop of Ravenna, 5, 19, 23 ff , 
35 ff.. 59. 70, 120, 131 
portrait of, 24, 3 5 ff 
Edessa, 74 
Ehas 

iconography of, 42 
symbolism of, 42 
Ellcl, 67 

Emercntiana, St., 85, 87 
Emilia, St., 130 
Emperor 

cult of, 8, 27 ff, 31 f, 34 ff., 94, 99. 
1 14 ff. 

epiphany of the, 36 ff. , 91, 94, 99 f. 
iconography of the, 24, 27 ff , 37, 39. 
40, 116, 121, 131 

Empress, iconography of the, 28 ff, 
37 ff, see also Eudoxia; Theodora 
Ennodius, bishop of Pavia, 19, 72, 130 
Ephesus, Council of, 73, 100 
Ephrem Syrus, 35, 104 
Epiklesis, 62, lOi, 109 f , 118, 134 f, 135 
Epiphanius, 67 
Epiphany 

of Christ, 35 ff , 6r ff, 88, 91, 95 ff, 
TOO ff., 1 16 ft*, 119 f . 143 

second, 33 ff, 62, 94, 99 ff.. no, 
1 16 ff 

of emperor, 36, 91, 94. 99 ff- 
feast of the, 89 f., 96, 103 
liturgy of, Western, 90 ff, 94, 100, 
107 ff., 1 17 ff 

symbolism of, 89, 93 ff, 100 ff, no, 
116, 118 ff, 136, 138, 143; see also 
Magi; Martyrs, procession of 
Ereheva, 72 
Etheria, 66 

Eucharistic rite {see also Liturgy) 
iconography of, 24 ff. , 29, 47, 61, 76, 
94. 98, 138 

liturgy of, 24 ff, 29 ff, 35, 37 47. 
49 ff, 55 ff. , 61 ff , 65 ff , 76, 81, 
90 ff. , 93, 96 ff., 102, 106 If, 109 ff. , 
117 ff, 138 f. 

symbolism of, 47 ff. , 50, 55, 65 ff. , 83, 
90 ff. 

Eudoxia, empress, 28 

Eugenia, St., 85, 87 
relics of, 130 
Eulalia, St., 85 

Euphemia, St., 85 ff. 
churches of, 20, 86 ff. 
relics of, 130 
Eusebius, St., 49 
churches of, 49, 70 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 31 ff , 48 
Evangelists {see also Apostles, Saints) 
iconography of, 26, 64 ff 
John, 26, 45, 54, 84, 86, 93, 141 
Luke, 26, 61 
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Mark, 26, 51 

Matthew, 26, 61, 84, 107 f. 
symbolism of, 26 f., 65, 81, 137 
Exodus, Book of, 26 
Ezekiel, 26 

Facundus, 13 
Faenza, city of, 15 
Felicitas, St., 48, 85, 87, 141 
Felix, St., 84 
Felix IV, pope, 19 
Flonan, St., 84 
relics of, 130 
Forll, city of, 1 5 

Funerary art, 3, 5, 73, 79, 103 ff., i to, 140 
Funerary liturgy, 105 ff., no, 141 ff. 
Funerary symbolism, 79 If., 103 ff, 108, 
no 

Gabriel, archangel, 61 
iconography of, 60 ff. 

Galla Placidia, empress, 2, 8, 42 
mausoleum of, 2, 27, 43 
Gelasius, pope, 72 

George, St., monastery of, in Ravenna, 70 
Germanos of Constantmople, 113 
Germanus, 41 

Gervasius, St., 5, 15, 18, 24 ff., 84, 86, 
131; see also Ravenna 
monastery of, in Ravenna, 130 
Passio SS. martyrum Gervasii et Pro- 
tasii, 5, 15, 52, 86 
Good Samaritan, 74 
Good Shepherd (see also Christ) 
iconography of, 42, 62 
symbolism of, 32, 52 ff, 62, 101 
Goths, I, 3, 5, 18, 57, 72, 112 

rule of, in Ravenna, 3 ff., 23, 29, 70, 81 
war ofj 4, 6, 7 ff., 10 ff, 19 If , 27, 
36, 69 

Great Entry, 37 ff., 112 ff., 143; see also 
Offertory, procession 
Gregorian Canon, 30, 88, see also Liturgy 
Gregorian sacramentary, 90, 93, 109, see 
also Liturgy 

Gregory the Great, 22, 29 f, 51 f, 90, 
92, no, 117, 121 
Gregory Nazianzen, 66, 104, 133 

Hagia Sophia, 6, 23, 29, 34, lU, I43, 
also Constantinople 

Heavenly City, 57, 77, 83. 117; see also 
Jerusalem 

Hcrachus, emperor, 59 
Hippolytus, St., 84 
canon of, 55 

Historia Langohardorum, 13 ff. 

Honorius, emperor, i, 53 
Hormisdas, pope, 60, 72 
Hyacinthus, St., 84, 86 


Ibas of Edessa, 12; see also Three Chap- 
ten controversy 

Ignatius of Antioch, 48, 51, 55 ff, 84, 86, 
95, 141 

Ikonostasis, 113 
llluminatio, 66 
Illyria, church of, 13 
Imitation of Christ, see Christ 
Imola, city of, 15, 86 
Innocent I, pope, 37 

Intercession, prayer of, 30, 37 ff , 85, 88, 
108 ff, 142 
Irenaeus, 89, 91 

Isaac, son of Abraham, iconography of, 
25, 59 

Isaacius, sarcophagus of, 103 ff. 

Isaiah, 26, 61 

iconography of, 26 
Istria, Province of, 14 

James of Batnac, Syrian bishop, 141 

James Major, 45, 54 
relics of, 130 
James Minor, 51 

Jeremiah, 26, 6t 
iconography of, 26 
Jerome, St., 21, 28, 37, 87 

Jerusalem 
bishop of, 51 
church of, 142 

the “Heavenly City,” 8, 57, 62, 74, 97, 
117 

John, apostle, 26, 45, 54, 93 » 108, see also 
under Evangelists 
church of, in Ravenna, 54 
iconography of, 26, 42 
relics of, 17, 130 
John, St., 84, 86 

John the Baptist, 48, 64 ff, 84, 97 
iconography of, 64, 84 
relics of, 17, 130 

John Chrysostom, see Chrysostom 
John of Constantinople, 38 
John of Damascus, 58 
John I, pope, 3, 19, 24 
John II, pope, 33 

John V, archbishop of Ravenna, 71 

Joseph, 49. 64 ff, 135 
iconography of, 64 ff. 

Judgment Day, 36, 93, 97, 100, 102 ff, 
106, 1 1 8, 120 
iconography of, 76 
Julian, emperor, 103 

Julianus Argcntarius, i, 5 ff. , 9, 20 ff, 
27. 41.63, 131 
portrait of, 27 
Justina, St., 85, 87 
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Justinian, emperor 

architectural projects of, 2, 5 f, 8, 9, 
10, 18, 23, 24, 35 ff., 47, 69 
code of, 7, 29, 32 ff., 40, 129 
ecclesiastical policies of, 3, ii f, 15 f, 
18 ff. , 29, 33, 36. 69, 72, 120 ff. 
iconography of, 24, 27 f, 30 ff., 37 ff. , 
40, 116 ff. 121, 131 
palace of, 116 

statecraft of, 6 ff. , 10, 14, 18 ff. , 22 f , 
33. 36, 40, 72 ff, 120 f. 
theological views of, 6 ff. , 13, 18 ff, 
29, 32 ff, 38 f, 68 ff, 72 ff. 

Justinus, emperor, 19 

Labarum, 103 ff. 

Lactantius, 97 

Lamb of God, 43, 65, 83, 92, 98, 104, 
no; see also Christ 
iconography of, 24 ff, 45, 65 
Last Supper, 9T, 93 
Lawrence, St. 

feast of, 48, 83 f, 133 
iconography of, 42, 83, 84 
relics of, 130 
Lazarus, 49 

Leo the Great, pope, ii ff, 72 ff, 87, 
89, 93, 95 ff , 115, 118 ff 

sermons of, 43 ff, 46, 89, 93, 94, 96, 
138 

Linus, St., 84 
Litanies, 81, 84 

Liturgical rites and prayers, 22, 48 ff. , 
79 ff, 83, 112 
of baptism, 65 ff, 77, I34 
of Easter, 5, 77 ff . T38 
ofepiklesis, 62, 101, 109 f, 118, 134 f 
of epiphany, 90 ff. , 94. too, 117 ff. 
of euchanst, 24 ff, 29 ff, 35, 37, 47, 
49, 50 ff. , 55 ff, 61 ff. , 65 ff, 76, 
81, 90 ff, 93, 96 ff, 102, 106 ff, 
117 f, 138 f 

funerary, 79 ff. , 105 ff. , 141 f. 
of intercession, 37 ff. 
offertory, 29 ff , 90, 101 ff. , 109 
Liturgy 
Arian, 74 
Armenian, 102 
of Basil, 38, 132, T43 
Byzantine, 30 ff, 34, 36 ff, 112 ff. 
ot Chrysostom, 38, 112, 132 
Egyptian, 38 

GalUcan, 22, 103, 109. 142 
Gregorian, 30, 88 ff, 93, 109 
of Hippolytus, 92 
of Maximian, 22 
of Milan, 22, 25, 37 
Mozarabic, 37 ff. , 62, 103, 132, 142 
Nestorian 102, 107, 109, 137 
of Ravenna, 22, 24 ff , 74, 84 ff, 
120 ff. 

Ronun. 22, 25, 30. 37, 43. 47 f*. 52. 
62, 74, 83, 90, 92 ff , TOO. 107 ff. , 
117, 119, 142 
of Serapion, 92 
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Liturgy — continued 

Syrian, 73 ff., 77 fF., 92 £,^^08 £. 
112, 141 

Liutprant of Cremona, 1 14 
Livy, 97 
Loros, 83 

Lucia, St., 85, 87, 141 
Luke, evangelist 

iconography of, 26. 61 
relics of, 17 
symbolism of, 61 

M 4 ?on 

canon of, 3 1 
council of, 29 

Magi, advent of the {see also Epiphany) 
iconography of, 36, 88, 90, 94, 100, 
103 ff., 117 ff. 

symbohsm of, 36, 89 ff., 93 ff., 98, 
100, 102 ff., 117 ff., 138 
Mainz, Synod of, 93 
Mark, evangelist, 51 
iconography of, 26 

Martyrdom, 4, 29, 35, 45, 48 ff., 55 ff. 

58, 79, 95 ff 
crown of, 99, loi, 104 

Martyrion, 8 
Martyrium, 48 ff., 97 
Martyrs 

cult of, 4, 8, 22, 50 ff., 54 ff., 58, 136 
iconography of, 82 ff., 104 
imitauon of Christ by, 4, 29, 35, 
45 ff., 48, 50, 54 ff., 64. 79 ff.. 
91 ff, 97 ff., 100 ff, 103, 106, 117 
procession of, 82 ff., 88, 100, 103 ff,, 
136 

Mary, Mother of God, 65, 100, 109 
iconography of, 65, 82 £, 103 
Matrona, St., 85 

chapel of, near Capua, 27 
Matthew, apostle, 26, 61, 84, 107, 1 41 
iconography of, 26, 61, 84 
relics of, 130 
Mauritius, emperor, 29 
Maurus, archbishop of Ravenna, 52 £, 

59, 60 

Maximian, archbishop of Ravenna 
artistic projects ot, 9. 18, 21, 40 £, 
57, 59, 63 ff., 70, 1 19 ff.. 129. 130. 
135 

career of, 9 ff., 12 £, 17, 20, 25, 41, 
51 ff., 55, 64, 69 
chair of, 63, 65 ff , 81, in, 114 
ecclesiastical pohcies of, 9 ff., 12 f, 
17, 20, 25, 41, 51 ff, 57 ff., 68, 
87 £, no ff, 119 ff 
portrait of, 9, 21, 24, 27, 40, 58 
writings of, 21 ff., 25, 41, 129, 130 
Maximus of Turm, 130 
Mclchizcdek 

iconography of, 2 S ff , 31, 34 ff, 59 
symbolism of, 31, 34 ff., 59 ff, 131, 
141 


Michael, archangel, 61, 108 
iconography of, 60 ff. 

Milan, see of, ii, 15, 88 
archbishops of, 13 

Ambrose, 5, 15, 30, 84, 90, 92, 103, 
129, 133, 138 

Datius, 16 ff. 

ecclesiastical pohey of, 15 £, 18, 88, 
138 

hturgy of, 22, 25, 37 
samts of, 15, 84 ff., 108 
Mihon, 33 
Mmutius Felix, 98 
Missale Gothicum, 97 
Mithraism, 99 
Modena, city of, 15 

Monophysitism, i, 7, ii ff., 18 ff., 33, 
44, 72 ff., 87, 108, 1 12, 118. 1 19 
Monza vials, 44 
Moses 

iconography of, 25, 32 ff., 36, 42 
law of, 32 ff 

symbohsm of, 32 ff., 42, 132, 141 
Mount Sinai, Church of the Transfigu- 
ration on, 47 

Mozarabic liturgy, 37 ff., 62, 103, 132, 
142 

Mystago^os, 54 £ 

Mysterium, 48, 93, 97 
Mystery religions, 6, 45, 91, 99. 105 ff. 
of Attis, 45 
of Dionysos, 91 
of Osiris, 105 

Nabor, St., 84, 86 

Naples, baptistry of Soter at, 27, 42 £, 
136 

Narsai, 61, 102, 109, 113, 114 
Narses, 6, 20, 58 
Nazarius, St., 84, 86 
Neo-Platomsm, 11 ff. 

Nestorianism, 12, 65, 73 ff. 

Nestorius, 73 ff. 

hturgy of, 102, 107, 109, 137 
Nicander, St., 84 
Nilus, monk, 43 
Nola, churches in, 42, 99 
Nomina sacra, 26 ff. 

Octagon, symbolism of, 4, 8 

Odoaker, 2 

Offertory 

iconography of, 29, 31, 92, 98 
imperial, 29, 3 1 
liturgy, 29 ff, 90, lOi ff., 109 
procession, 29 f, 35, 90, 92 ff., 97, 
100, no, 1 12 ff, 136 
Eastern, 29, 37 ff., 112 ff., 143 ; see 
also Great Entry 
Western, 29, 113 ff. 
symbolism of, 90 ff., 115 ff. 
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Grans gesture, 45, 50 
Ordo Romanus, 92 
Origen, n, 46 £, 64, 89 
Osiris, 105 

Pallium, 58 ff 
Pancrace, St., 49, 84, 86 
church of, 49 

Paradise, iconography of, 35 ff., 104 
Parenzo, basihca of, 100 
Parousia, 93, 100, 102 
Patriarchates; see Alexandria; Antioch; 

Constantinople ; J erusalcm , Rome 
Patriarchs, iconography of, 81 
Paul, apostle, 36, 91 ff., 100, 112, 117 
relics of, 17, 130 
Paul, St., 84, 86 
Paul the Deacon, 13 ff. 

Paulina, St., 85 

Paulinus of Nola, 42, 50, 64, 99 

Pelagia, St., 85, 87 

Pelagius, pope, ii, 13 ff., 120, 130 

Penance, sacrament of, 67 

Pentecost, 34 

Perpetua, St., 85, 87, 141 

Peter, apostle 

church of, in Rome, 8, 53, 72 
iconography of, 53, 84 
relics of, 17, 18, 130 
symbohsm of, 45, 46, 53, 57 
Peter Chrysologus; see Chrysologus 
Phihppikos Bardanes, emperor, 32 
Phocas, emperor, 29 
Piacenza, city of, 15 
Pola, city of, 14 

Santa Maria Formosa in, 14, 16, 17, 
18, 63, 130 

Polycarp of Smyrna, St., 48, 84 ff., 87 
Probus, St., 84, 87 

church of, in Ravenna, 87 
Procession, see Epiphany; Martyrs; Of- 
fertory, Ravenna 
Procopius, 6, 28, 129 
Prophets 

iconography of the, 26, 81 
symbohsm of the, 27 
Protasius, St., 5, 15, 18. 24, 52, 84, 86, 
13 1 ; see also Gervasius 
monastery of, 130 
Protus, St., 84, 86 
Prudcntius, St., 100 
Ps.-Gcrmanus of Paris, 109 

Quirinus, St., 84 
rehes of, 130 

Ravenna, aty of, i, 2, 6, ii £, 18, 20, 
23, 33, 82, III, 120 
mosaics of, 22, 81 £, 117, 120 
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Ravenna, see of, i, 2 f, 5, 9 fF., 14 f, 
18, 20, 22 f.. 33, 51, 53 ff, 60, 68, 
70, 73, 87 fF., Ill, 120 f. 
archbishops of. 6, 14 ff., 18, 20. 22 f . 
33 » 51, 59 , 64, 135 
Agncllus, 69 ff., 82, 87 ff., 100, 
102 ff., 119 ff., 135, 138 ff. 
Apollmaris, 54, 68. 75 
Ecclcsius. 5, 19, 23 ff., 35 ff, 59, 
70, 120, 13 1 
John V, 71 
Maurus, 52 f, 59, 60 
Maximian, 9 ff, 12 ff. , 18, 20, 25, 
40 ff, 51, 55. 64, 69, 87, 88, 
no ff , see also Maximian 

Peter Chrysologus, see Chrysologus 
Reparatus, 59 
Severus, 59 
Ursicinus, 41, 59, 131 
Ursus, 59 , 135 
Viaor, 5, 41, 131 
churches of 

S. Andrea de* Goti, 2, 18, 63 
Sant' Apollinare in Classe; see 
Classc 

Sant' Apollinare Nuovo, 2, 23 , chap. 
V. (69-110), 115 ff 
construction of, 72 
dedication of, 87 
mosaics m, 2, 23, 34, 54 ff, 
71 ff, 74 ff , 81, 89, 98 ff, 
103 ff, no, 116 ff. 

Anan, 81 ff, 102 ff, 119 
christological, 71, 73, 75 ff, 
80, 82, 100 102 ff, 1 19 
epiphany, 88 ff, 94 ff, 100 
portrait of Justinain, 121 
procession, 81 ff ,84 ff'., 88, 
98 ff, 101, 103, no, 119, 
J39 

Baptistry of the Orthodox, see be- 
low, S Giovanni m Fontc 
Cathedral (Ursiam), 59 
Church of the Holy Cross, 8, 42 
S. Euphcmia, 87 
S. Eusebius, 49, 70 
S. George, 70 

S. Giovanni in Fonte, 3, 42, 54, 
100, it 8 

S Maria in Cosmedin, 70, 118 ft' 

S Martin; see Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo 

S. Michael, 5, 63, 108 
S. Probus, 87 

S. Stephen, 5, 14, 16, 20, 41, 63, 130 
S. Theodore, 70 

San Vitale, 3, 5, 8 ff , 14 ff, chap. 11 
(23-39), 49, 61, 87 ff, no, 
114 ff, 1 18 ff , 130 
consecration of, 10, 14, 16, 41, 129 
construction of, 5 ff. , 23 f , 41 
dedication of, 5, 18, 24 
mosaics in, 9, 23 ff, 27, 33 ff, 
37, 40, 71, 103, 118, 129 
apse, 24. 33 ff , 104 


dedicatory. 6 . 9, 21, 24, 30. 40, 
54 ff, 59, 60, 114, 1 18, 121 
offertory, 3 1 
vault, 24 ff 
S. Zachary, 43 
Ursiana (cathedral), 59, 135 
ecclesiastical policy of, ii, 14 ff, 23. 
69 ff., 72, 87 ff., 119 
and Antioch, 51 

and Byzantium, 3. 4, 17, 19 f, 23 f , 
72. 82, III, 120 ff 
and Milan, 15 f, 18, 87 ff, 138 
and Rome, i, 3 f, 18, 51 ff, 57 ff, 
60 ff, 72, 82, 87 ff, 119, 138 
litanies of, 8 t, 84 ff. 
liturgical rites and prayers of, 22, 24 ff , 
74, 84 ff. , 120 ff. 

martyrs and saints of, 5, 8 ff, 14 ff, 
18, 23. 24 ff , 51 ff , 84 ff, 87 ff., 
see also Andrew, Apolhnaris, etc. 

Reggio, city of, 1 5 
Rehes, cult of, 49 f , 58 
Renatus, 75 

Reparatus, bishop of Carthage, 13 
Reparatus of Ravenna, 59 
Repraesentatio passionis, 50, 54 ff , 59, 93 

Resurrection 
iconography of, 50, 80 
symbolism of, 4, 26, 35 f, 43, 47, 

50 ff, 55, 77, 80, 91 f, 101, 106 ff, 
109 

Revelation, see Book of Revelation 
Rmaldo, sarcophagus of, 36. 103 ff 

Rome, see of, 88, 120 
churches of 
S Agatha, 81 
S. Agnesc, 50, 134 
S. Apollinare, 53 
S Cacsarius, 29 
S. Cecilia, 6 1 

SS. Cosmas e Damiano, 100 
S Eusebio, 49 

S. Maria Maggiore, 5, 61, too ff, 
136 

S Pancrazio, 49 
S Peter, 8, 53, 72 
S. Prassede, 61 
S. Pudenziana, 27, 42 
S Vitale, 49 

ecclesiastical poli^ of, i, 3 f, 18, 

51 ff, 60, 72 ft , 82, 88, 119 ff, 
138 

liturgy of, 22, 25. 30, 37, 43, 47 f, 52, 
62, 74, 83, 90, 92 f, 100 ff, 107, 
1 16 ff. 

martyrs and saints of, 84 ff. 
popes of; see under individual names 
theoWy of, 18 ff, 22, 25, 30, 44, 
72 ff, 76, 83 f, 89, 92, 108, 1 19 f . 
125 

Sabina, St , 85, 87 ff , 138 
Sabmus, St., 84, 86 
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Saints (see also Apostles; Martyrs; etc.) 
cult of, 4. 8, 22, 50 ff., 54 ff , 58, 137 
iconography of. 81, 84 ff. 
procession of, 82 ff. 

Salonika, church of St. Demetrius at, 
58, 84 ff, 138 
Sarcophagi, 103 ff., 140 
of Exarch Isaaaus, 103 ff. 
of Rmaldo, 36, 103 ff 
Scythia, 13 
Sebastian, St., 84 
Secreta, 90, 100 ff, 109 
Septuagmt, 21 
Serapis, 63 ff. , 135 

Sergius, St., church of, in Ravenna, 70, 
136 

Sergius I, pope, 24 
Scverian, bishop of Gabala, 28 
Severus, patriarch of Antioch, 20, 51, 75. 
87 

Sixtus III, pope, 100 

Spain, church of, 142, see also Liturgy; 
Mozarabic liturgy 

Soter, bishop of Naples, baptistry of, 27, 
42 f, 136 
Stephen, St. 

church of, at Ravenna, 5, 14, 16, 20, 
4i» 63, 131 

cult of, 84, 87, 96, 100 ff, 109, 140 
feast of, 96 ff 
iconography of, 84, 100 
martyrdom of, 97 
relics of, 16 ff, 130 
symbolism of, 84, 87, 96, 100 ff. , 109, 
140 

Street, symbolism of, 1 1 5 ff. 

Sylvester, St., 67, 84 
Symmachus, pope, 3, 50 

Syrian theology, 74 ff, 141; see also 
Liturgy, Monophysitism; Neston- 
amsm 

Tcrtullian, 45, 97. 99. xoi 
Theda, St., 85 
Theodahat, 19 

Theodora, empress, 14, 20, 28 ff , 37 
portrait of, 24, 27 ff, 116 ff, 131 
Theodore, St., church of, in Ravenna, 70 
Theodore Askidas, bishop, 1 1 
Theodore of Mopsucsta, 12 
Thcodoretus of Cyrus, 12, 30 
Theodoric the Great, 2 ff, r8 ff, 21, 24, 
40, 71 ft', 75 ff , 82 ff , 120, 129, 
130 

mausoleum of, 2 ff, 5, 72 
palace of, 82, 116 
palace chapel of, 2 ff, 23 
Theodosius, emperor, 30, 115 
obelisk of, 104 

Theopaschitism, 33 ff., 65, 73 f., 119 



Three Chapters controversy, ii, 12 ff., 
16, 18, 21, 33 ff., 36, 57, 68 flf., 86, 
130, 135 ff 

Three Children m the Fiery Furnace, 
96 f, 99 
Tibenus, 59 

Timotheus II, patriarch of Alexandria 
I3»i30 

Timothy, apostle, rehes of, 17 
Togatus, 83, 138 

Topographia Christiana ofCosmas, 25 ff, 
31 ff, 36, 119 
Totila, 7, 10 
Trajan, 32, 55 
Transfiguratio, 47, 109 
Transfiguration 

Church of the, on Mount Sinai, 47 
feast of the, 47 
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iconography of the, 42 f., 45 ff. 
symbolism of the, 43 ff. , 46, 50 ff., 

54 ff, 91 f, no, 134 

Ursicinus, bishop of Ravenna, 41, 59, 13 1 
Ursianus, St., 5, 84 f 
Ursus, bishop of Ravenna, 59 
cathedral of, 59, 135; see also Ravenna 

Valcntian III, emperor, ii 
Valeria, St., 5. 85 ff 
Venantius Fortunatus, 45 
Verus, 10, 41 

Victor, bishop of Ravenna, 5, 41, 13 1 
Viaor, St., 84 
Victoria, St., 85, 87 
Victricius of Rouen, 98, 139 
Vienna Genesis, 31 


Vigihus, pope, 12 f , 18, 20, 41, 69, 86 
Judicatum of, 13, 14 
Vinccntina, St., 85, 87 
Vincentius, St., 84 ff 
relics of, 130 
Virgil, 32 

Virgins, procession of, 81 ff , 85, 88 
Vistrum, port of, 14 ff. 

Vitalis, St., 4 ff, 15, 18, 24, 35 ff, 49, 
84 ff, 130 f 

iconography of, 24, 35 ff , 84 
Voghenza, aty of, 15 

Xystus, St., 84 

Zachary, St. 

church of, m Ravenna, 43 
relics of, 130 

Zeno, St., church of, in Ravenna, 70 
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The Lamb of God. Mosaic in the Vault of San Vitale 
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San ViTAiE. The Mosaics of the Vault. Detail 
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San Vitale. The Mosaics of the Sanctuary 
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Thi Title Saint and the Donor Presented to Christ. Apse Mosaic in San Vitale 
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San Vitale. View of the Altar and Mosaics 


Altiiari 
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San ViTALi. Two Evangelists 
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Abraham and the Angels, and the Sacrifice of Isaac. San Vitale 
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Abel and Melchizedek. San Vitali 
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St. Marc. San Vitale 


Alittari 
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a) Melchizedek; Miniature prom the Topo^raphia Christiana 
OF CosMAS Indicopleustes (Vatican. GV. hgg) 



h) Moses; Miniature from the Topographia Christiana op 
Cx)SMAS Indicopleustes (Vatican, Gr. 6gg) 
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The Empress Theodora with Her Retinue. San Vitale 
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The Empress Theodora. San Vitale. Detail 
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San VrrALE. Detail 
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PLATE 22 



The Transfiguration and the Martyr. Sant’ Apollinare in Classe 
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h ) The Passion op Christ and the Martyrdom op St. Peter. From an Early Christian 
Sarcophagus, Rome, Basilica Apostolorum 
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St. Agnes. Apse Mosaic in Sant’ Agnese, Ro.me 
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The Symbolic Sacrifices. Sant’ Apollinare in Classe 
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The Granting of the Autokephalia. Sant* Apollinare in Classe 
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The Chair of Maximian 
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Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Mosaic in the Apsidal Arch, San Vitale 
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a ) Peter’s Betrayal. Early Christian Sarcophagus h ) Peter’s Betrayal. Sant* Apollinare 

Rome, Lateran Nuovo 



c ) The Healing of the Blind. Sant’ Apollinare 

N uovo 


d ) The Raising of Lazarus. Sant’ Apollinare 

Nuovo 
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c ) Cjirist before Caiaphas. Sant’ Apollinare 

Nuovo 
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f ) The Carrying of the Cross. Sant* Apol- 
linare Nuovo 







The Last Supper ( above ); Patriarchs, Prophets, and Aposteis. Sant* Apollinare Nuo¥0 
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The Epiphany. Sant’ Apoilinare Nuovo 



PLATE 35 
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Thi Poet and Cut of Classi. Sant’ ApoLLWAmi Nuo¥o 
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Theodoric’s Palace in Ravenna. Mosaic in Sant' Apollinare Nuovo. Detail 
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Theodoric's Palace in Ravenna. Mosaic in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. Detail 
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The Procession of Martyrs. Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 
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The Procession of Virgins. Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 
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Figure op a Saint. Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 
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CmiST E^fTHiONED. FrOM THE MOSAIC IN SaNT ApOLLINAII NuO¥0 
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The Procession of Virgins. Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 
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Tm? pTinr.B^?;ioM of VraciNs. Sant’ Apollinare Nuo¥0. Detail 
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St. Martin and Martyrs. Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 
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b ) The Homage op a Conquered Barbarian. From the 
Triumphal Arch op Lucius Verus (?) 

Rome 


) The Offertory. From the Floor 
Mosaic in the Constantinian 
Basilica op Aquileia 
















) Saints Offering the Crown op Martyrdom. From an Early Christian Sarcophagus (After llilperr ) 


i ) The Advent op the Magi. From an Early Christian Sarcophagus, Rome, Lateran 









Theodoric's Palace in Ravenna {Reconstruction hy Dy^ve) 
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San Vitale. View prom the Upper Gallery 
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